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[Text]  V.  Falin  in  the  article  "Summing  up  the  Results  of  the  Year"  turns  to 
the  events  of  1983  in  the  field  of  policy,  economy  and  ideology  to  the  acute 
struggle  which  has  determined  the  universal  climate  on  the  Planet.  The  author 
scrutinizes  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  disarmament  and  demonstrates  the 
unshakable  devotion  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  CPSU  to  the  ideals  of  peace. 

At  the  same  time  the  author  exposes  the  demagogic  imperialist  policy  on  issues 
of  war,  and  peace  with  its  flagrant  gap  between  words  and  deeds.  The  article 
traces  the  chronology  of  the  development  and  preparation  for  deployment  of 
American  medium-range  nuclear  armaments  in  Europe,  exposes  the  U.S.  negative 
stand  during  the  whole  of  1983  at  the  Soviet-American  talks  on  the  limitation 
and  reduction  of  strategic  armaments  in  Geneva  as  well  as  at  the  Vienna  talks 
on  the  mutual  reduction  of  armed  forces  and  armaments,  stationed  in  Central 
Europe  which  demonstrate  that  Washington  pursues  a  policy,  excluding  cooperation 
and  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  disrespects  the  legitimate  Soviet 
interests  and  shows  lack  of  desire  to  observe  the  principles  of  equality  and 
mutual  security. 

G.  Vorontsov  in  the  article  "Security  of  Europe  and  Medium-range  Nuclear  Wea¬ 
pons"  considers  a  problem  which  has  acquired  of  late  particular  importance  and 
features  prominently  among  the  issues  dealing  with  detente,  strengthening  of 
peace  and  security.  The  author  considers  the  problem  of  parity  in  medium- 
range  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  and  convincingly  explains  the  unsoundness  of 
NATO’s  repeated  assertions  about  the  allegedly  existing  imbalance  in  this 
field.  The  article  pays  much  attention  to  the  history  of  NATO’s  "missiles 
decision".  It  shows  the  negative  role  of  the  USA  in  the  adoption  of  this  de¬ 
cision  in  1979.  It  reveals  the  community  of  interests  and  divergencies  be¬ 
tween  the  USA  and  their  West  European  allies.  The  author  exposes  the  U.S. 
obstructionist  approach  to  the  Geneva  talks  on  medium-range  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  aimed  at  the  unilateral  disarmament  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nuclear 
superiority  of  NATO  on  regional  and  global  levels.  He  also  exposes  Washington’s 
policy  of  deploying  at  any  cost  new  American  ballistic  Pershing-2  and  long- 
range  cruise  missiles  in  Western  Europe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  territory  of 
the  USSR  and  its  Warsaw  Treaty  allies.  The  article  highlights  in  detail  the 
USSR’s  recent  numerous  peaceful  initiatives. 
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The  article  by  Yu.  Barsegov,  "Two  Approaches  to  a  Problem,  Common  to  All  Man¬ 
kind"  considers  a  set  of  problems  dealing  with  the  World  Ocean  sea-bed  re¬ 
sources  as  a  global  problem  of  international  relations,  where  each  of  its 
components  is  tightly  linked  with  such  human  problems  as  food,  raw  materials, 
power,  ecology,  disarmament  and  peace.  The  author  notes  that  the  Third  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  has  clearly  revealed  two  different  approaches 
to  thes.eproblems  on  the  part  of  the  USSR  and  the  USA,  boiling  dora  to  different 
conceptions' of  the  problem,  ways- and  means  of  tackling  it.  The  article  shows 
how  the  USA  has  been  guided  by  its  imperial  aspirations.  Their  sea  policy  is 
based  on  the  desire  to  obtain  special  unwarranted  privileges  in  the  World 
Ocean,  to  turn  the  expanses  of  the  World's  Ocean  into  their  economic  territory 
for  the  preparation  of  a  nuclear  war.  The  author  speaks  of  a  quite  different 
approach  on  the  part  of  the  USSR  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  World 
Ocean.  This  approach  proceeds  from  the  very  nature  of  its  social  system.  In 
common  with  many  other  countries  the  USSR  opposes  this  Washington’s  imperial¬ 
ist  policy  and  stands  up  for  broad  international  cooperation  in  the  use  of  the 
World  Ocean's  expanses  and  resources  for  the  establishment  of  a  stable  order, 
governed  by  law  in  the  interests  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  article  by  B.  Zanegin  "Chinese  Policy  of  Reagan  Administration"  examines 
American-Chinese  present-day  relations  within  the  context  of  the  changes  which 
were  introduced  into  Washington's  foreign  policy  by  the  Reagan  right-conserva¬ 
tive  administration.  The  author  speaks  of  the  contradictory  nature  of  American 
policy  in  relation  to  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  which  includes  essentially 
incompatible  components;  the  development  of  "strategic  relations"  with  the 
CPR  and  simultaneous  military  and  strategic  support  of  the  Taiwan  regime.  The 
author  points  to  some  American-Chinese  contradictions  and  to  the  aggravation  of 
their  relations  in  the  initial  stage  of  the  Reagan  administration.  At  present 
American-Chinese  relations  are  determined  by  two  factors:  on  the  one  hand 
by  discrepancies  due  to  socio-political  and  ideological  distinctions,  on 
the  ■'Other  by  the  impact  of  parallel  or  concurrent  interests  what  is  manifested 
in  the  common  approach  of  the  USA  and  CPR  to  some  problems,  serving  in  world 
politics  as  a  dividing  line  between  the  forces  of  progress  and  socialism  and 
reaction  and  imperialism.  This  Imparts  a  complicated  and  contradictory  nature 
to  the  present  relations  between  the  USA  and  the  Chinese  People's  Republic, 

The  credit  system  occupies  an  Important  role  in  the  whole  structure  of  the 
modern  state  monopoly  capitalism,  providing  for  the  mobilization  and  redistri¬ 
bution  of  timely  spare  financial  resources,  necessary  for  the  circulation  of 
capital.  V.  Usoskin  in  the  article  "New  Trends  in  the  Sphere  of  Credit  Ser¬ 
vices  in  the  U.S.A."  examines  essential  changes  in  the  domain  of  credit  and 
finance,  stemming  from  the  new  dimensions  of  the  credit  structure  and  qualita¬ 
tive  shifts  inside  it,  taking  into  consideration  affluent  statistical  data. 

The  author  subsequently  investigates  the  following  groups  of  problems,  concern¬ 
ing  the  contemporary  features  and  particulars  of  the  U.S.  credit  system.  Prim¬ 
arily,  the  new  phenomenon  in  the  organisational  structure  of  credit  institutions, 
the  evolution  of  their  operations,  pinpointing  the  emergence  of  universal,  so 
to  say,  finanical  supermarkets  along  with  the  development  of  commercial  dealer¬ 
ship,  trust-holdings,  etc.  Secondly,  it's  worth  mentioning  the  vast  computeri¬ 
zation  of  credit,  spurring  the  growing  efficiency  of  banking  as  a  whole. 
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Thirdly,  the  monopolistic  competition  exerts  significant  influence  on  the  di¬ 
versification  of  credit  operations,  extending  them  towards  lately  Independent 
activities  namely  leasing  of  industrial  equipment,  medium-term  loans,  factor 
stock  operations  and  so  on* 

The  promoted  analysis  visualizes  the  contradictory  role  of  credit  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  capitalist  reproduction*  On  the  one  hand,  credit  provides  for  the 
progress  of  productive  forces,  overall  growth  of  productivity,  increase  of 
industrial  potential.  On  the  other  hand,  it^s  capitalist  credit  that  aggra¬ 
vates  the  existing  antagonisms,  accelerates  inflation,  speeds  up  concentration 
of  capital  and  class  polarization  of  the  bourgeois  society. 

"Reproduction  and  Domestic  Markets  in  Afro-Asian  Economies:  Some  Recent  De¬ 
velopments"  by  I.  Ivanov  highlights  the  industrialization  process  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia  and  Africa  leading  to  the  new  pattern  of  productive  forces  de¬ 
velopment.  The  years  of  independence  and  accomplishments  of  the  economic  de-« 
colonisation  struggle  contributed  greatly  to  the  alteration  of  the  reproduction 
circumstances  in  the  countries  under  review.  The  interior  factors  take  priori¬ 
ties  in  their  economic  advance,  in  the  integration  of  their  once  fragmented 
markets  into  all-nation  ones.  It's  the  state  that  plays  the  crucial  role  in 
the  regulation  of  the  rate  and  main  proportions  of  the  reproduction,  in  strength¬ 
ening  of  its  weaker  parts.  Nevertheless,  the  positive  shifts  are  hampered  by 
discrepancies  inherited  from  the  colonial  past  along  with  the  dependent  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  developing  countries  within::  the  framework  of  the  world  capitalist 
economy,  along  with  the  increasing  differentiation  among  them. 

Under  the  analysis  are  the  major  factors  and  trends  transforming  the  tradition¬ 
al  sectors  in  the  developing  countries  into  modern  economies,  and  also  the 
efficiency  of  capital  formation,  production  and  marketing,  backing  the  investi¬ 
gation  by  statistical  data. 

The  author  traces  the  objective  conditions  under  which  the  commodity  exchange 
and  the  development  of  market  structure  contribute  essentially  to  the  economic 
progress  of  Afro— Asian  countries*  But  these  objective  conditions  dbn  t  neces¬ 
sarily  exclude,  however,  the  other  than  capitalist  ways  if  development,  those 
of  socialist  orientation,  for  instance.  This  orientation  based  on  the  demo¬ 
cratic  moves  of  the  state  could  provide  for  the  situation  when  the  market  me¬ 
chanism  serves  not  selfish  and  private,  but  democratic  and  public  interests. 

In  the  article  "International  Migration  of  Labour  Force"  L.  Smirnyagin  analyses 
the  main  and  most  common  aspects  of  this  peculiar  phenomenon  in  international 
economic  relations.  The  mechanism  of  migration  process  depends  primarily  on 
the  growing  gap  between  the  donors  and  recipient  countries  on  the  level  of 
economic  development  and  natural  increase  of  the  population.  The  author 
comparBS  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  countries  with  the  disadvantages  which 
accompany  such  participation.  The  root  of  the  contradiction  lies  in  the  fact 
that  all  the  positive  sides  of  international  migration  usually  turns  out  to 
be  short-term,  being  limited  economically  and  only  comparatively  narrow 
circle  of  direct  participants  in  the  process  benefit  from  them,  whereas  the 
disadvantages  are  of  a  permanent  nature,  embrace  the  socio-cultural  sphere 
and  involve  the  entire  society. 
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All  the  contradictions  resulted  in  the  crisis  of  international  migration  in 
Western  Europe  where  the  influx  of  cheap  and  ruthlessly  exploited  labour  force 
from  the  developing  countries j  served  for  a  long  time  as  an  important  factor 
of  economic  development.  Nevertheless  international  migration  tends  to  expand, 
embracing  ever  more  and  more  countries  and  breaking  through  regional  bound¬ 
aries  • 

The  author  believes  that  this  process  will  evidently  develop  in  future,  acquir¬ 
ing  more  complex  character,  aggravating  the  existing  problems  and  causing 
new  ones , 

COPYRIGHT:  Izdatel^stvo  ”Pravda ” .  "Mirovaya  ekonomika  i  mezhdunarodnyye 
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RETROSPECTIVE  ON  DISARMAMENT,  INF  DEPLOYMENT,  CHANGED  SITUATION  IN  1983 

Moscow  MIROVAYA  EKONOMIKA  I  MEZHDUNARODNYYE  OTNOSHENIYA  in  Russian  No  12,  Dec  83 
pp  3-15 

[Article  by  V.  Falin:  "Summing  Up..."] 

[Text]  The  year  of  1983  has  not  been  an  ordinary  one  in  the  infinite  succession 
of  years.  In  terms  of  the  saturation  with  memorable  dates,  which,  by  virtue  of 
the  phenomena  and  events  connected  with  them,  invite  serious  reflection.  In 
terms  of  the  intensity  of  the  struggle — political  and  economic,  ideological 
and  military — which  determined  the  general  climate  in  the  world.  In  terms  of 
the  significance  of  the  decisions  which  were  adopted  or  whose  adoption, 
contrary  to  commonsense,  was  avoided — decisions  programming  development  for 
decades  ahead.  No,  it  cannot  be  called  ordinary. 

The  jubilee  year  of  Karl  Marx— the  very  great  scholar  and  practical  revolu-^ 
tionary — ^who  made  it  possible  by  his  discoveries  to  turn  socialism  from  utopia 
into  a  science  and  who  initiated  the  world  revolutionary  movement  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat.  A  whole  century  has  elapsed  since  this  amazing  man's  life  came  to 
an  end.  "A  century  of  dramatic  upheavals,  revolutionary  tempests  and  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  man's  fate.  A  century  which  overturned  and  swept  away  a 
multitude  of  philosophical  concepts,  social  theories  and  political  doctrines. 

And  a  century  of  victories  of  Marxism  following  one  after  the  other  and  of  its 
growing  impact  on  social  development.  The  more  time  progresses,  the  clearer 
become  the  meaning  and  scale  of  Marx's  life  exploit,"*  Yu.  V.  Andropov  observed. 
Open  to  all  that  is  best  and  progressive  modern  science  and  culture,  Marxism- 
Leninism  "is  taking  possession  of  the  minds  of  millions  and  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple.  This  is  the  ideological  credo  of  the  ascending  class  which  is  liberating 
all  mankind.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  social  optimism,  the  philosophy  of  the 
present  and  the  future."** 

The  chronicle  of  the  past  century — to  take  the  main  thing  in  the  history  of 
the  liberation  of  the  peoples  from  social  oppression  and  national  enslavement 
and  in  the  history  of  the  confrontation  of  the  forces  of  reaction  and  prog¬ 
ress— is  at  the  same  time  the  chronicle  of  the  coming  into  being  and  the  activity 


*  Yu.  V.  Andropov,  "Karl  Marx's  Teaching  and  Certain  Questions  of  Socialist 
Building  in  the  USSR,"  Moscow,  1983,  p  3. 

**Ibid.,  p  30.-  -  - 
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of  the  BEStl.  Eighty  years  ago,  at  the  Second  Russian  Social  Democratic  Work¬ 
ers  Party  Congress,  Bolshevism  became  established  as  an  ideological  current 
and  organizationally  shaped  as  the  vanguard  of  the  Russian  proletariat  able 
and  ready  to  rise  up  against  the  capitalist  orders  and  be  the  first  to  move 
into  the  communist  future* 

The  great  service  of  the  Lenin  Party  tothe  working  people  of  the  world  and 
all  mankind  is  also  that  it  was  the  first  to  lay  bare  with  the  utmost  clarity 
the  roots  of  militarism,  declared  an  uncompromising  war  on  war  and  took  the 
initiative  in  overthrowing  the  age-old  **rules"  blessing  violence  in  all  its 
forms  and  types  and  justifying  aggression,  intervention  and  other  imperialist 
tyranny.  Lenin's  Decree  on  Peace  heralded  the  birth  of  a  qualitatively  new 
official  policy  oriented  toward  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  states,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  differences  in  social  system,  a  profound  reorganization  of  the 
entire  system  of  interstate  relations  and  the  conversion  of  international 
relations  into  relations  truly  between  peoples.  To  V.I.  Lenin  and  the  CPSU 
belongs  the  honor  of  putting  forward  at  the  1922  Genoa  Conference  a  program 
for  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  the  development  of  international  cooperation 
and  proposals  on  general  or  partial  disarmament — ideas  which  since  then  have 
firmly  become  a  part  of  the  agenda  of  world  politics. 

And  in  the  year  of  the  80th  anniversary  of  the  Second  Social  Democratic  Workers 
Party  Congress  also  we  may  with  legitimate  pride  say:  no  other  revolution, 
no  other  political  party,  no  other  country  could  have  recorded  to  its  credit 
such  efforts  as  have  been  exerted  by  the  motherland  of  October,  the  CPSU 
and  the  Soviet  people  to  bring  the  peoples  peace,  curb  the  military  danger 
and  cover  up  the  guns  of  war  forever  and  then  destroy  them. 

This  needs  to  be  recalled  constantly — and  not  only  for  the  sake  of  historical 
justice.  The  attitude  of  parties,  members  of  parliament  and  governments  to¬ 
ward  war  and  peace  is  the  key,  fundamental  question  of  the  present  day.  Against 
this  primarily  today  are  checked  the  true  value  of  declarations  about  freedom 
and  equality,  humanity  and  democracy — shining  concepts  cynically  emasculated 
by  the  bourgeoisie.  Through  the  prism  of  war  and  peace  there  unerringly  shines 
through  the  essence  of  demagogues — those  who  love  to  talk  about  human  rights. 

For  here  the  gap  between  word  and  deed  is  paid  for  not  in  bank  notes  but  the 
sufferings  and  lives  of  millions  of  people. 

The  ridiculous  inventions  concernD_ng  Soviet  foreign  policy  founder  against 
the  facts,  which  prove  the  CPSU's  unshakable  adherence  to  the  ideals  of  peace. 

It  is  facts  and  facts  alone  which  may  be  the  objective  arbiter  in  the  dispute 
over  whose  policy  expresses  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  peoples,  which 
system  does  not  need  weapons  to  assert  its  soundness  and  worth  and  which  one 
clings  to  them  like  a  sheet  anchor.  This  always  needs  to  be  recalled,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  such  moments  of  the  dangerous  rise  in  tension  as  we  are  now  exper¬ 
iencing.  What  is  being  decided  essentially  is  the  question  of  whether  man¬ 
kind  will  be  able  to  break  the  shackles  of  militarism  and  concentrate  on  peace¬ 
ful  matters  and  sweep  from  its  path  the  barriers  of  hatred,  prejudice  and  lies 
which  imperialism  is  erecting  in  order  to  disunite  the  peoples. 
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If  we  do  not  leave  the  firm  ground  of  reality,  it  has  to  be  acknowledged  that 
of  all  the  weapons  systems  at  modern  capitalism’s  disposal,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  most  suited  for  proliferation  has  been  and  remains  the  lie.  It 
is  not  enough  to  furnish  the  army  with  lethal  arms.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
cultivate  in  it  a  readiness  to  use  them  with  the  maximum  ruthlessness,  with¬ 
out  thought  of  the  consequences.  Such  was  the  aim  of  the  Hitlerites,  who 
converted  the  Wehrmacht  into  a  refined  instrument  of  murder  and  a  machine  of 
total  destruction.  The  same  technique,  but  on  the  vaunted  American  scale  is 
being  employed  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces,  where  "volunteer "-mercenaries  are 
trained  to  perform,  without  asking  any  unnecessary  questions,  any,  the  most 
dirty,  work.  So  it  was  in  Vietnam,  Kampuchea  or  Laos,  so  it  is  in  the  Near 
East. 

Befuddling  the  public  consciousness  and  paralyzing  its  will,  the  lie  becomes  a 
driving  belt  from  imperial  designs  directly  to  the  guns  of  war.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  or  electronic  detonator  is  activated  by  the  psychological  detonator,  when 
the  image  of  a  specific  enemy  takes  shape  in  the  consciousness  and  when  the 
lie  substantiates  and  justifies  the  use  of  force  and  spares  one  in  advance  a 
feeling  of  guilt  for  what  has  been  done  and  from  the  at  times  painful  need  to 
remain  a  man.  The  apologists  of  power  confrontation,  on  the  other  hand,  dream 
of  the  targets  embedded  in  missile-guidance  instruments  merging  with  the  tar¬ 
gets  being  inserted  in  people's  consciousness — and  then  they  will  merely  have 
to  select  a  suitable  moment  for  a  "disarming"  strike  against  the  other  side. 

It  is  not  fortuitous  that  surges  of  chauvinist  demagogy  and  lies  anticipate 
and  accompany  each  new  round  of  the  arms  race  spurred  by  the  West.  In  periods 
of  a  restructuring  of  military  doctrines  real  psychological  battles,  in  which 
all  the  imperialist  information  and  propaganda  mass  media  are  enlisted,  de¬ 
velop  in  an  even  more  aggressive  mode.  We  recall  the  development  in  1949-1950 
of  the  plan  for  nuclear  war  against  the  USSR  codenamed  Dropshot,  which  envis¬ 
aged  the  start  of  combat  operations  on  1  January  1957.  This  creation  under 
the  U.S.  State  Department  of  a  "National  Psychological  Strategy  Agency," 
which  was  entrusted  with  "psychological  warfare  against  international  com¬ 
munism,"  was  announced  on  17  August  1950.  By  a  presidential  order  of  20  June 
1951  this  body  was  converted  into  the  Psychological  Warfare  Agency  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Security  Council.  Representatives  of  the  joint 
chiefs  of  staff  group  were  seconded  to  the  agency  as  advisers  in  order  that 
"the  agency’s  policy  and  program  correspond  to  the  plans  of  military  operations." 
The  "psychological  warfare"  departments  of  the  CIA  and  in  the  State  Department 
and  the  armed  forces  were  subordinate  to  it.  The  position  of  special  presi¬ 
dential  assistant  for  psychological  warfare  X'/as  esthblished  in  1953 .  In 
addition,  the  Psychological  Warfare  Committee  was  created  under  the  presidency 
with  the  mission  of  studying  methods  of  coordinating  and  Intensifying  all  cold 
war  operations,  subversive  activity  and  sabotage.  By  an  irony  of  fate  it 
was  this  committee  which  proposed  dropping  such  "unsuccessful  terms"  as  "cold 
war"  and  "psychological  warfare".  In  accordance  with  its  recommendations,  the 
"psychological  warfare"  service  underwent  the  next  reorganization.  It  was 
given  new  signs — Operations  Coordinating  Agency  under  the  National  Security 
Council  and  USIA,  The  rest  remained  as  before. 
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The  UoSo  Government  avoids  disturbing  these  black  pages  of  its  history,  in 
which  things  are  called  by  their  real  names ^  It  is  not  good,  however,  for 
others  to  forget  about  them»  Yet  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  past  but  the 
very  present. 

Never  before  has  the  madness  of  war  been  so  obvious  to  such  a  large  number 
of  people.  The  combined  potential  of  world  medicine  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  administer  effective  assistance  to  the  victims  of  an  accidental  or  pre¬ 
meditated  explosion  of  a  1-megaton  bomb  over  any  large  city.  Medicine  would 
be  an  impotent  bystander  and,  of  course,  itself  a  casualty  of  a  nuclear  con¬ 
flict.  Nonetheless,  hardly  ever  have  such  energetic,  persistent  and  purpose¬ 
ful  actions  been  taken  to  rehabilitate  war  and  to  pass  it  off  as  a  **natural” 
instrument  of  policy  in  order  to  extinguish  in  people  the  anxiety  over  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  nuclear  catastrophe  and  sow  the  illusion  that 
"for  the  chosen"  there  will  be  a  spot  in  a  rescuing  ark,  which,  it  is  promised, 
will  sail  through  oceans  of  radioactive  dust  toward  the  unknown  shores  of  the 
promised  land. 

The  paradox  is  that  at  a  time  when  scientists,  physicians  and  specialists  of 
other  branches  of  knowledge  are  showing  cogently  and  with  scientifically  veri¬ 
fied  data  in  their  hands  that  nuclear  war  would  be  an  unprecedented  disaster 
for  all  mankind,  some  politicians  are  simply  rejecting  this  prognosis.  It 
"seems"  to  them  that  there  are  "insufficient  grounds"  for  pessimism.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Washington,  "it  has  not  been  empirically  proven"  that  nuclear  war  would 
put  an  end  to  civilization.  U.S.  leaders  refer  here  to  the  experience  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  which  "rose  from  the  ashes".  Consequently,  others 
will  not  necessarily  perish  either.  It  is  practicable,  the  White  House  be¬ 
lieves,  to  pose  the  task  not  of  banning  nuclear  weapons  but  of  "limiting  the 
damage"  upon  their  use  to  "acceptable"  levels — for  the  West,  of  course — of 
risk.  What  seems  most  promising  for  some  people  across  the  Atlantic  is  the 
creation  of  missiles  based  on  the  latest  technology  ensuring  the  surmounting 
of  the  present  "stalemate"  in  the  correlation  of  forces  and  the  "assured" — 
in  the  event  of  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons — destruction  of  the  enemy  before 
he  can  raise  a  finger. 

So,  following  a  brief  burst  of  clarity  which  dawned  on  the  U.S.  ruling  cir¬ 
cles  at  the  time  of  detente,  the  gloom  or  prejudice  and  the  denial  of  certain 
irrefutable  truths  again  reigned  in  Washington’s  corridors  of  power.  Whereas 
in  May  1972  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  expressed  the  "common  belief  that 
in  the  nuclear  age  there  is  no  other  basis  for  relations  between  them  than 
peaceful  coexistence,"  a  decade  later  Washington  declares  the  USSR  the  "evil 
empire"  and  calls  for  a  "crusade"  against  it  as  far  as  the  "eradication  of 
socialism  as  a  sociopolitical  system."  Thus  not  peaceful  coexistence  but  the 
Soviet  Union’s  adoption  of  the  social  system  of  the  United  States  as  a  model — 
this  is  the  American  prerequisite  for  maintaining  peace  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Not  equal,  mutually  profitable  relations  but  dealing  with  the  USSR, 
negotiations  included,  "from  a  position  of  strength"  and  a  persistent 
aspiration  to  destabilize  the  Soviet  state,  undermine  its  economy  and  cause 
the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  socialist  society.  Not  a  lowering  of  the 
level  of  militaryconfrontation  but  the  utmost  intensification  of  the  rivalry 
in  the  arms  race  and  in  the  creation  of  increasingly  dangerous  and  complex 
weapons  systems  making  possible  concealed  preparations  for  a  '.surprise,  perfi¬ 
dious  attack  and  turning  the  arms  race  itself  into  a  variety  of  a  war  to  ex¬ 
haustion  c 
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In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Inquisition  lit  "cleansing^’  bonfires  to  the  glory  of 
the  "true  faith".  Today  Washington  cannot  wait  to  ignite  nuclear  bonfires  for 
the  sake  of  eradicating  the  anti- imperialist  "sedition^’.  Earlier  the  score 
of  the  victims  of  ideological  fanaticism  ran  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  now  an 
"expenditure"  of  hundreds  of  millions  and  even  billions  of  lives  is  calcul¬ 
ated.  Earlier  insanity  gathered  in  its  harvest  in  years  and  decades,  now 
everything  has  to  end  in  a  couple  of  days  or  weeks.  "Conservative  extremism," 
as  the  most  senior  American  politician— the  Republican  Harold  Stassen — 
characterized  the  import  of  R.  Reagan's  activity,  is  driving  the  United  States 
away  from  the  positions  from  which  it  approached  detente.  Canceling  out  the 
experience  of  recent  decades,  Washington  would  like  to  make  the  reference 
point  6  August  1945,  when  the  nuclear  mushroom  rose  over  Hiroshima,  when 
time  and  space  acquired  -  entirely  new  political  parameters  and  meaning 
and  when  man  became  physically  stronger  than  the  nature  which  had  given  him 
birth,  without  having  learned  to  intelligently  control  his  behavior.  The  mind 
sometimes  only  manages  to  record  the  changes  occurring  in  the  world,  but 
not  comprehend  them.  But  the  changes  of  recent  decades  and  years  are  so  far- 
reaching  and  profound  that  only  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  peoples  is  capable 
of  comprehending  them. 

But  there  are  changes  and  changes.  The  essence  of  the  changes  which  have  been 
observed  in  recent  years  on  the  U.S.  political  landscape  are  qualified  by 
their  initiators  themselves  as  "a  change  of  direction  in  international  policy" 
(R.  Reagan)  or  as  a  "revolution"  (C.  Weinberger)  and  by  certain  American  bour¬ 
geois  experts  as  a  "counterrevolution"  (W.  Griffith).  This  is  a  very  important 
circumstance.  The  causes  of  the  present  sharp  exacerbation  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  world  are  not  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  USSR  and  not  its 
departure  from  the  political  platform  which  in  the  1970' s  revealed  many  points 
of  contact  with  the  American  frame  of  mind  at  that  time  but  Washington's 
abrupt  turnabout  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite  to  the  goals  of  detente 
and  its  endeavor  to  revive  the  cold  war  in  a  worse  and  enlarged  edition. 

In  other  words,  at  the  start  of  the  1970's  U.S.  ruling  circles  mustered  the 
spirit  to  tune  themselves,  by  way  of  experiment,  for  a  year  or  two  to  the 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence.  Peace  agreements  were  concluded,  as 
formerly,  for  a  certain  term.  Sometimes  to  within  6  months.  For  the 
majority,  in  terms  of  the  concepts  of  our  enlightened  age,  this  was  strange 
and  absurd.  But  from  Washington’s  standpoints,  it  transpires,  every  relatively 
tranquil  year  which  affords  no  pretext  for  using  or,  at  least,  flexing  its 
muscles  is  lost  and  harmful  since  it  weakened  and  dulls  anticommunist  "vigi¬ 
lance"  and  disposes  people  in  favor  of  sensible  thoughts,  which,  the  present 
occupants  of  the  White  House  believe,  should  be  swept  from  a  "pluralist 
society" . 

Erasing  the  difference  between  the  state  of  peace  and  war  andi turning  war  and 
the  preparations  for  it  into  a  permanent  occupation — this  is  what  is  being 
called  for  and  aspired  to.  The  periods  of  coopera, tion,  W.  Stoessel,  then 
undersecretary  of  state,  declared  in  November  1982  were  temporary  and  situa¬ 
tional.  Rivalry,  confrontation  and  outright  hostility  are,  in  his  version. 
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the  constant  objective  factors  in  Soviet-American  relations.  Given  such  an 
understanding  of  detente  and  everything  connected  with  it,  there  can  be  no 
thought  even  of  freeing  the  minds  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  American  nation 
from  captivity  to  false  ideas  about  other  states  and  peoples  and  of  bringing 
down  to  earth  the  notions,  particularly  in  the  ruling  upper  strata,  concerning 
the  actual  limits  to  U.S*  possibilities  in  current  world  politics.  Without 
this,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  create  a  stable  world,  ensure  equal  secur¬ 
ity  for  all  and  make  equality  a  perceivable,  visible  value. 

Any  good  work  may  be  derailed — it  is  only  necessary  to  choose  the  right  occa¬ 
sion  and  put  the  mine  in  the  right  place.  Or,  to  be  absolutely  sure,  several 
mines.  Washington  was  engaged  in  this  even  before  R,  Reagan,  but  the  rage  of 
militarism  under  his  presidency  has  eclipsed  everything  that  has  gone  before. 

The  UoS.  military  budget  has  exceeded  $280  billion  and  by  1988  will  have  grown 
to  $425  billion.  And  R,  Reagan  and  his  cabinet  still  boast  that  they  are 
exercising  "restraint".  Given  their  will,  the  already  astronomical  figures 
would  have  to  be  doubled,  that  is,  the  militarization  of  the  U.S,  budget 
brought  roughly  to  the  Israeli  level.  But  whereas  Tel  Aviv  has  a  rich  uncle 
x^ho  pays  for  all  its  adventures,  Washington  has  no  such  uncle,  and  the  mili¬ 
tarist  urge  can  be  satisfied  solely  by  deceiving  and  robbing  today's  generation 
arid  burning  up  the  property  of  future  generations  of  Americans. 

On  Judgment  Day  it  will  be  necessary  to  include  on  the  service  record  of  the 
R.  Reagan  administration  the  decisions  on  the  production  and  deployment  of 
the  first-strike  MX  and  Bl-B  and  Stealth  strategic  aircraft  systems  and  a 
X'zhole  set  of  strategic  cruise  missiles — ground-,  sea-  and  air-based — on  the 
speeding  up  of  work  on  the  Trident  II  missiles  adapted  to  use  in  counter¬ 
force  strategy  and  on  the  design  of  the  Midgetman  mobile  intercontinental 
missile.  Orders  have  been  given  for  the  series  production  of  neutron  warheads 
and  for  the  chemical  rearmament  of  the  U.S,  Army,  Programs  for  modernizing 
the  navy  and  the  construction  of  130  new  major  ships  by  1989  have  been  approved. 
As  a  result  the  authorized  number  of  operational  warships  of  the  main  types 
will  be  increased  to  600,  and  "the  necessary  superiority  at  sea  will  have 
been  achieved."  The  network  of  bases  and  other  military  facilities  of  the 
United  States  on  foreign  territory  is  being  expanded  and  reorganized.  The 
armed  forces'  aircraft,  tank  and  artillery  pools  are  being  replaced.  Ammuni¬ 
tion  stocks  are  being  brought  up  to  wartime  requirements.  A  new  central  com¬ 
mand  (supplementing  the  European  and  Far  East  commands)  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
region,  which  has  been  added  to  the  sphere  of  the  United  States'  "vital  inter¬ 
ests,"  has  been  created.  It  has  simultaneously  been  decided  to  double  the 
"rapid  deployment"  corps.  A  joint  command  has  been  set  up  which  will  under¬ 
take  military  operations  in  space  and  from  space.  R.  Reagan  has  announced 
V7ide-ranging  R&D  on  the  subject  of  the  creation  of  space  systems  capable  of 
destroying  the  enemy’s  nuclear  missiles  in  flight  or  on  the  ground  and  making 
the  United  States  "invulnerable"  to  a  retaliatory  strike.  Such  is  a  far  from 
complete  list  of  dishes  from  the  fixed  menu  prepared  for  the  American  taxpayer 
by  militarism.  The  menu  will  cost  approximately  $2.5  trillion  over  the  next 
7  years . 

On  xv^hat  society  should  spend  its  resources — on  houses  or  command  bunkers,  on 
baby  carriages  or  mobile  missiles — is  not  simply  its  internal  affair.  And 
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it  is  of  no  significance  here  that  a  wealthy  country  may  at  some  moment  or 
other  permit  itself  to  have  both.  Nuclear,  neutron  and  binary  weapons  are  not 
being  created  for  domestic  needs.  They  do  not  have  to  be  used,  it  is  enough 
to  possess  them  for  them  to  lay  as  a  heavy  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  whole 
world,  cause  a  chain  reaction  of  retaliatory  steps,  aggravate  mistrust  where 
such  already  exists  and  arouse  mistrust  where  it  was  not  or  might  not  have  been. 

Something  else  also  is  no  less  significant.  Relations  between  states  in  spe¬ 
cific  spheres  ultimately  reflect  the  possibilities  and  limits  of  the  compati¬ 
bility  of  their  fundamental  interests.  At  the  same  time,  however,  objective 
possibilities  are  translated  into  the  language  of  practical  policy  by  actual 
people,  and  it  is  on  their  maturity  and  poise  in  judgements  and  conduct  (and, 
often,  disposition)  that  whether  states  will  emphasize  circumstances  and  fac¬ 
tors  bringing  them  closer  together  or  confine  themselves  to  disagreements  and 
contradictions  and  artificially  limit  the  sphere  of  cooperation  depends.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  in  politics  more  often  than  an3n^here  else  frmidentical 
premises  opposite  conclusions  are  drawn,  depending  on  the  poles  of  attraction, 
and  this  leads — the  United  States  being  the  most  eloquent  example  of  this — 
to  twists  of  official  policy,  distuption  of  the  principle  of  continuity  and 
to  political  "turbulence,”  which  makes  international  development  dangerous 
and  unpredictable. 

In  1972  it  was  recognized  in  official  Soviet- American  documents  that  "the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  Ideolp^gy  and  social  systems  of  the  USSR  and  the  United  States 
are  not  an  obstacle  to  the  development  between  them  of  normal  relations  based 
on  the  principles  of  sovereignty,  equality,  noninterference  in  internal  affairs 
and  mutual  benefit,"  Ten  years  later  Washington,  you  see,  "denies"  the  Soviet 
Union  the  right  to  be  itself,  to  have  its  own  interests  and  commitments  to 
its  friends  and  to  protect  its  security  and  sovereignty.  The  interference  in 
our  affairs  is  assuming  increasingly  brazen  forms.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
Soviet  people  pay  for  a  desire  to  live  in  peace  by  fundamental  concessions 
to  the  United  States  and  its  imperialist  fellow  travelers. 

It  is  obvious  that  Washington’s  disavowal  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Soviet- American  relations  agreed  in  the  1970 ’s  and  recognition  as  the  common 
goal  the  need  to  prevent  a  nuclear  catastrophe  and  halt  the  arms  race  and 
strengthen  peace  could  not  have  failed  to  have  been  reflected  in  its  foreign 
policy  line,  primarily  in  negotiations  on  various  aspects  of  international 
security.  This  has  also  been  reflected  in  the  present  administration's 
approach  to  treaties  which  have  already  been  signed.  To  justify  the  refusal  to 
ratify  the  SALT  II  Treaty  Washington  does  not  shrink  from  forgeries  and  por¬ 
trays  matters  such  that  this  document  envisaged  no  reductions  in  the  sides' 
strategic  potentials  and  placed  the  United  States  in  a  "detrimental"  position 
compared  with  the  USSR.  The  present  American  leaders'  hatred  is  aroused  by  the 
concept  which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  process — the 
principle  of  equality  and  equal  security  and  the  mutual  commitment  not  to  seek 
military  superiority.  The  refusal  to  ratify  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  sabotage 
of  the  very  idea  of  a  mutually  acceptable  limitation  of  strategic  arms  and 
an  attempt  to  cancel  out  all  the  work  that  had  been  done  previously  and  cut 
short  a  process  that  had  started  successfully. 
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Let  us  listen — if  some  people  find  such  a  conclusion  too  categorical — to  K. 
Adelman,  whom  R.  Reagan  promoted  to  the  position  of  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency  director.  "The  President  points  out  perfectly  clearly,"  he  de¬ 
clared  in  an  interview  with  THE  WASHINGTON  POST,  "that  he  is  not  recommending 
ratification  of  this  treaty  and  never  will  make  a  recommendation  for  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  SALT  II.  It  seems  to  me  that,  were  this  the  case,  this  would  create 
a  dangerous  precedent  for  future  arms  control  negotiations  inasmuch  as  the 
criteria  envisaged  by  SALT  II  would  be  employed,  and  this  treaty  would  thus 
become  something  like  our  country’s  highest  law,  and  I  do  not  believe  this...." 

Properly  speaking,  the  same  may  also  be  repeated  in  connection  with  the  United 
States'  refusal  to  ratify  the  1974  and  1976  treaties  on  halting  underground 
nuclear  tests  and  on  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  and  also  in 
connection  with  its  refusal  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the  USSR  on  a  general 
and  complete  ban  on  nuclear  tests,  on  banning  antisatellite  systems  and 
chemical  weapons  and  on  limiting  military  activity  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Ini¬ 
tially  the  R.  Reagan  administration  had  wobbled  and  referred  to  the  need  to 
"strengthen"  the  agreements  which  had  already  been  signed  "with  stricter  and 
more  all-embracing  provisions"  concerning  supervision  and  the  need  to  provide 
in  any  new  agreement  for  "improved  opportunities  for  inspection."  But  find¬ 
ing  itself  pressed  to  the  wall  by  American  legislators,  the  administration 
forced  out  of  Itself  that  it  needed  to  continue  testing  to  solve  "Important 
problems"  of  America's  nuclear  arms  program.  "Nuclear  tests,"  the  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency  declared  in  response  to  written  questions  from 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  in  September  1983,  "are  essential  for  the 
development,  modernization  and  classification  of  warheads,  the  preservation 
of  dependable  stockpiles  and  an  evaluation  of  the  consequences  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons . " 

Indeed,  it  would  have  been  almost  unbelievable  had  Washington  ceased  test 
explositlons  at  a  time  when  it  is  engaged  in  the  complete  replacement  of  nuclear 
arsenals  and  plans  in  the  next  6  years  to  produce  approximately  17,000  new 
nuclear  warheads.  But  nonetheless,  you  will  agree,  it  is  not  often  that  the 
U.S.  Administration  so  boldly,  in  such  "bold  type,"  so  to  speak,  acknowledges 
a  lie,  certifying  itself  before  the  world  public  to  be  an  extremely  unreliable 
partner  who  does  not  have  the  faintest  respect  for  his  own  word.  What  re¬ 
spect  is  to  be  expected  from  it  for  the  interests  and  the  word  of  others? 

The  story  concerning  the  problem  of  nuclear  tests  is  instructive  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  It  reveals  the  procedure  of  evading  problems  for  whose  solution 
Washington  is  losing  its  taste.  It  shows  why  most  important  negotiations  have 
for  years  been  at  a  standstill  and  why  precious  time  which  can  never  be  made 
up  is  being  wasted.  It  fills  out  the  ominous  meaning  of  the  declarations 
which  U.S.  officials  make  from  time  to  time. 

The  fact  that  the  U.S.  Administration  is  employing  various  expressions  to  de¬ 
note  one  and  the  same  thing — the  breakup  of  the  strategic  parity  and  the 
United  States'  acquisition  of  military  superiority — cannot,  if  course,  get 
past  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  side.  There  is  talk  of  "reliabls  containment 
potential,"  "a  more  secure  balance  of  containment,'?  a  "reserve  of  strength," 
"assured  destruction  potential,"  "closing  the  window  of  vulnerability  and  the 
capacity  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  for  performing  their  set  assignments." 
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A  multitude  of  variations,  and  behind  them  all  the  endeavor  to  acquire  the 
capability  of  waging  a  nuclear  war  against  the  USSR  in  any  part  of  the  world 
with  a  chance  of  success.  It  is  declared  with  rare  arrogance  that  the  United 
States  will  attain  Its  objective  regardless  of  whether  there  are  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  not.  LE  MONDE  DIPLOMATIQUE  was  not  exaggerating  in 
the  least  when  in  the  February  1983  issue  it  observed  in  the  article  "The 
World  a  la ^  Reagan";  "Reagan’s  policy  in  the  form  that  it  is  formulated  at 
present  offers  the  Soviet  leaders  a  choice  between  confrontation  and  capitula¬ 
tion...,  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  nothing  other  than  a  means  of  creating  the 
conditions  the  most  conducive  to  an  Inevitable  East-West  war." 

We  would  not  be  overstating  it  in  saying  that  the  present  U.S.  Administra¬ 
tion  s  position  at  the  talks  on  limiting  and  reducing  strategic  arms  has  from 
day  one  been  based  on  a  rejection  of  the  principle  of  equal  security  and  a 
rejection  of  the  very  idea  of  equal,  partner  relations.  The  talks  were  viewed 
as  a  continuation  of  war  by  diplomatic  means.  In  themselves  the  talks  meant 
nothing  to  the  United  States,  It  would  have  done  without  them  had  it  not 
been  for  the  allies  and  international  public  opinion.  Explaining  the  true 
meaning  of  things  to  American  senators.  Undersecretary  of  State  R.  Burt  de¬ 
clared  without  undue  philosophizing  that  the  administration  had  had  to  con¬ 
sent  to  negotiations  with  the  USSR  on  medium-range  weapons  inasmuch  as  other¬ 
wise  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  gain  the  allies'  consent  to  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  Pershing  2's  and  cruise  missiles  in  West  Europe.  Vice  President 
G.  Bush  expressed  the  same  thought  thus:  Pershing  2's  will  be  deployed  in 
Europe  at  the  end  of  1983  even  if  progress  is  observed  at  the  arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  In  short,  the  Geneva  negotiations  were  conducted 
by  Washington  pro  forma.  Whatever  happened  there,  they  were  not  to  influence 
the  United  States'  military  plans. 

When  did  these  plans  appear  and  acquire  actual  outline?  Western  propaganda 
usually  points  to  the  NATO  Council  December  (1979)  session  in  Brussels,  the 
Bermuda  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  a  number  of  leading  capitalist  states 
(United  States,  Britain,  France  and  the  FRG)  or  then  Chancellor  H.  Schmidt's 
London  speech  in  1977.  The  decision  to  deploy  new  American  missiles  in  Weist 
Europe  is  linked  with  the  Soviet  Union's  creation  and  installation  of  SS-20 
missiles.  It  has  to  be  emphasized  as  categorically  as  possible  that  NATO 
propagandists  are  deliberately  distorting  the  picture.  The  true  causes  and 
chronology  of  the  development  of  the  plans  to  advance  the  "forward  boundaries" 
of  American  medium-range  strategic  weapons  appear  totally  different. 

Gen  B.  Rogers,  supreme  commander  of  NATO  Joint  Armed  Forces  Europe,  candidly 
said  in  an  interview  which  he  gave  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  and  the  West  German  maga¬ 
zine  QUICK  in  the  summer  of  1983  that  the  "military  basis  for  the  deployment 
of  cruise  missiles  and  Pershing  2's  was  the  discrepancy  which  had  begun  to 
take  shape  in  our  (American — V.F.)  arsenal  of  means  of  containment."  "The 
deployment  of  these  missiles,"  he  specified,  "is  not  only  a  response  to  the 
deployment  of  the  Soviet  medium-range  SS-20  missiles ,  Some  people  are  making 
such  claims,  it  is  true,  but  gaps  existed  in  our  nuclear  containment  potential 
before  the  appearance  of  the  SS-20.  In  deploying  the  Pershing  2's  we  are 
thereby  attempting  to  close  the  yawning  gap  which  has  existed  for  more  than 
a  decade  now," 
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B*  Rogers  did  not  show  all  his  cards,  of  course,  but  said  enough.  The  need^ 
for  new  weapons  of  the  Pershing  2  type  arose  long  before  the  1979  '’twin  deci¬ 
sion”  and  the  positioning  of w.eittte  first  53-20®  If  he  wished,  B.  Rogers  could 
inform  us  that  the  order  to  industry  for  the  development  of  the  new  generation 
of  Pershings  was  issued  by  the  Pentagon  at  the  end  of  the  1960  s*  The  decade 
about  which  the  general  was  speaking  opened  with  top-secret  Presidential  Memo¬ 
randum  242  of  17  January  1974,  which  ordered  preparations  for  two  types  of  nu¬ 
clear  war  with  the  USSR.  First,  for  the  delivery  of  a  "surgical"  nuclear 
first  strike  to  achieve  the  speediest  cessation  of  military  operations  on 
terms  "acceptable  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies , » »while  the  scale  of 
the  conflict  is  limited  as  much  as  possible,"  Second,  for  waging  a  large- 
scale  war  in  the  hope  of  final  results  beneficial  to  the  West,  for  which  it 
would  be  necessary;  a)  to  hold  part  of  the  strategic  forces  in  reserve  in 
order  to  put  pressure  on  the  enemy  during  and  after  a  nuclear  conflict; 
b)  destroy  political,  economic  and  military  targets  of  paramount  significance 
for  the  enemy’s  preservation  of  his  power,  influence  and  capacity  for  acting 
the  part  of  a  big  power;  and  c)  limit  the  damage  to  the  political,  economic 
and  military  resources  of  paramount  significance  for  the  United  States’ 
preservation  of  its  power  and  influence. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  Memorandum  242  inherited  many  of  the  ideas  of 
National  Security  Council  Directive  20/l  of  18  August  1948,  whose  compilers 
had  prepared  for  the  Soviet  Union  the  lot  of  protectorate— so  that  "even  a 
noncommunist  regime  and  one  nominally  friendly  to  us  (the  United  States  V,F,) 
would  not  have  important  military  power  and  it  would  economically  depend  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  outside  world.  It  xmbibed  the  imperial  charge 
of  the  Charioteer  and  Dropshot  plans.  The  memorandum  prepared  the  ground 
for  presidential  directives  18  (August  1977)  and  59  (July  1980) •  According 
to  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  U,S,  Defense  Department  and  National  Security  Council 
employees  predicted  a  "revolution"  in  nuclear  strategy  in  the  period  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  Presidential  Directive  59,  Even  then  it  was  a  question  of  the  United 
States’  capability,  in  the  words  of  then  U,S,  Defense  Secretary  G,  (sic)  Brown, 
of  waging  "a  limited,  but  lengthy  nuclear  war"  with  strikes  against  "targets 
of  the  political  and  military  control  system,  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  means  of 
warfare  and  also  against  industrial  targets  of  military  significance.  The 
logic  of  militarism  is  distinguished  by  far  greater  consistency  and  continu¬ 
ity  than  American  political  logic  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  for 
general  review. 

But  let  us  return  to  B,  Rogers’  disclosures-  If  the  deployment  of  the  SS-20|s 
was  not  the  cause  and  if  as  the  reason  for  the  transfer  of  the  United  States 
nuclear  potential  to  West  Europe  on  the  basis  of  medium-range  missiles  the 
general  gives  the  increased  vulnerability  of  launcher  aircraft  as  a^^result 
of  the  refinement  of  air-defense  missiles,  R.  Reagan’s  "zero  option  also 
was  merely  a  colorful  show  designed  to  divert  the  gaze.  The  yawning  gap 
could  not  have  remained  unbridged,  and  the  "vacuum"  had  to  be  filled,  the 
more  so  in  that  technology  had  brought  "to  the  surface"  the  systems  suitable 
for  this.  Whence  the  conclusion;  the  achievement  of  an  accord  taking  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  sides  into  equal  consideration  was  not  for  one 
minute  part  of  Washington’s  intentions.  Such  an  accord  would  have  been  con¬ 
trary  to  the  basic  postulate  of  the  United  States’  current  policy— the 
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aspiration  to  secure  for  itself  "advantages"  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  claims 
to  "world  leadership"  in  peacetime  and  for  victory  (officially  called  "suc¬ 
cess")  in  the  event  of  war. 

Under  the  conditions  of  actual  parity  at  a  level  making  essentially  pointless 
the  continued  quantitative  growth  of  intercontinental-range  arms  and  also  for 
lack  of  effective  methods  of  intercepting  missiles  after  launch  there  is  an  in¬ 
creased  temptation  to  create  and  stockpile  weapons  which  are  essentially  stra¬ 
tegic,  but  which  have  such  specific  characteristics  as  special  accuracy, 
mobility,  speed  and  secrecy  of  deployment  in  launch  positions  with  maximum 
distribution  around  the  perimeter  of  the  borders  of  a  probable  enemy.  Hitting 
targets  for  certain  from  close  range  in  order  to  keep  in  reserve  part  of 
the  long-range  strategic  forces— this  was  how  Memorand-um  242  defined  the  task. 
With  his  characteristic  bluntness  B,  Rogers  informed  us  of  the  same  thing  in 
September  1983.  According  to  him,  108  Pershings  would  be  targeted  on  one- 
tenth  of  Soviet  intercontinental  missiles  and  would  afford  the  United  States 
the  opportunity  of  "accurately  hitting  analogous  weapons  deployed  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  USSR,"  Here  is  your  "time  link".  Here  is  your  talk  about 
the  Pershings  as  "theater"  weapons.  The  NATO  commander  in  chief  removes 
the  masking  screen — the  Pershings  and  their  cruise  colleagues  are  actually 
strategic  weapons  comparable  in  the  missions  they  perform  with  the  "analogous" 
intercontinental  Soviet  weapons , 

No,  the  United  States'  actions  throughout  1983,  whether  at  the  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe  or  strategic  arms  negotiations  or  whether  at  the  long-suffering 
Vienna  negotiations  or  at  other  forums  where  problems  of  disarmament  are  being 
discussed,  have  built  up,  stone  after  stone,  into  the  foundation  of  a  policy 
precluding  cooperation  and  consent.  Washington  has  done  everything  to  ensure 
that  1983  be  not  simply  critical  but  also  a  precursor  of  the  upheavals  at 
which  American  imperialism  would  like  on  the  latest  occasion  to  warm  its  hands. 
The  "zero,"  "interim"  and  "renewed  interim"  and  other  options  were  merely 
stages  of  the  propaganda  support  for  the  operation  to  break  up  the  strategic 
parity.  They  were,  according  to  the  well-known  NEW  YORK  TIMES  commentator 
L.  Gelb,  "absolutely  essential"  for  "helping  the  European  leaders  persuade  the 
population  that  the  United  States  is  making  genuine  efforts  for  a  settlement." 

All  the  options  precluded  in  advance  an  agreement,  if  by  it  we  mean  equal 
agreement.  They  were  constructed  on  demands,  absolutely  unacceptable  for  the 
USSR,  that  the  American  forward-based  missiles  and  also  the  British  and  French 
nuclear  potential  be  disregarded.  They  were  designed  to  bless  a  missile 
arms  race  in  the  so-called  nonnuclear  version  per  the  requirements  of  the 
"Airland  Battle"  doctrine,  which  provides  for  the  destruction  at  the  Initial 
stage  of  a  conflict  of  the  enemy's  armed  forces  for  the  entire  depth  of  his 
defense.  They  proceeded  from  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  obviously 
not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  United  States'  claim  to  form  for  itself — 
besides  global — American-Soviet  "parities"  in  Europe,  the  Far  East  and 
ever3rwhere  where  Washington  takes  it  into  its  head  to  outline  additional  cir¬ 
cles  of  its  "Inviolable  interests". 

Equally  the  USSR  could  not  accept  as  evidence  of  the  United  States'*  construc¬ 
tive  intentions  its  attempt  at  the  strategic  arms  limitation  and  reduction 
talks  to  break  up  the  structure  of  Soviet  strategic  defense  and  in  this  way 
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acquire  a  triple  preponderance  in  nuclear  warheads.  If  we  proceed  from  Wash¬ 
ington’s  desire  to  restore  for  itself  the  '’safety  reserve"  of  the  start  of  the 
1960'ss  the  American  position  is  logical.  If  vre  proceed  from  the  "Directives 
in  the  U.S.  Defense  Sphere  for  Fiscal  Years  1984-1938s"  which  v/ere  signed  by 
C.  Weinberger  and  which  provide  for  the  imposition  on  the  Soviet  Union  of  an 
exhausting  arms  race  in  spheres  "favorable"  to  the  United  States,  this  behav¬ 
ior  is  also  explicable.  But  if  we  look  at  the  calendar,  having  first  removed 
the  militarist  blinders,  it  is  revealed  that  the  United  States  is  running  from 
an  agreement  like  the  devil  from  incense. 

"The  arms  limitation  talks,"  K.  Adelman  cynically  declares,  "are  a  device  to 
which  we  simply  must  resort  to  reassure  the  American  people  and  the  European 
allies."  Commenting  on  the  R.  Reagan  administration’s  approach  to  the  "war 
and  peace"  dilemma,  the  commentator  F.  Lewis  wrote  in  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES:  for 
the  United  States  "arms  are  becoming  the  bottom  line  of  an  increasingly  broad 
range  of  foreign  policy  problems.  Diplomacy  is  being  expressed  predominantly 
in  the  art  of  arms  transfers.  Relations  with  the  European  allies  revolve  around 
the  deployment  of  the  Am.erican  missiles."  And  so  it  is  to  continue  until  the 
achievement  of  the  principal  goal — ’’the  destruction  of  socialism  as  a  socio¬ 
political  system."  If  possible,  without  the  use  of  nuclear  x^eapons,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  not  stopping  short  at  war. 

For  a  quarrel  the  ill  will  of  one  side  is  sufficient,  for  an  accord  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  both  sides  is  needed.  Having  set  as  the  goal  at  all  costs  upset¬ 
ting  parity  and  putting  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  difficult  position,  having 
moved  first-strike  nuclear  xi7eapons  right  up  to  the  borders  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries,  Washington  was  not  about  to  show  respect  for  legitimate 
Soviet  interests,  study  the  Soviet  arguments  in  a  businesslike  manner  and  give 
thought  to  Soviet  proposals.  U.S.  "flexibility"  amounted  to  the  question  of 
deploying  all  572  missiles  Immediately  or  part-ly,  and  if  partly,  in  what  cor¬ 
relation  between  Pershings  and  cruise  missiles.  But  such  "flexibility"  is 
only  fresh  wrapping  for  the  American  pretension  to  superiority — military  and 
political.  What  remains,  given  such  "flexibility,"  of  equality  if  the  parties 
to  an  agreement  are  in  an  incomparable  (in  the  sense  of  the  actual  status  of 
their  actual  security)  position?  If  "two  securities"  emerge  and  are  legal¬ 
ized,  txvo  "equalities"  will  inevitably  appear.  Somewhat  more,  for  the  United 
States,  somex^hat  worse  for  the  USSR.  There  is  hardly  anyone  in  Washington, 
of  sound  mind  and  strong  ro.emory,  who  would  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  accept  terms  detrimental  to  its  interests  and  insulting  to  its  dignity. 

And  if,  nonetheless,  the  demands  on  the  USSR  that  it  stand  under  the.  American 
palm  continue  to  be  put  forward,  this  is  done  in  the  correct  calculation  that 
they  will  be  turned  down. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  soliciting  any  advantages  and  privileges  for  itself 
and  its  allies.  It  does  not  demand  of  the  United  States  anything  that  would 
be  contrary  to  its  principles,  on  x^hich  in  the  19/0’s  accords  xxi'ere.  constructed 
on  limiting  nuclear  arms,  in  the  sphere  of  ABM  defense  and  on  reducing  the 
danser  of  the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war .  Washington  noX"7  declares  thaL  it  is 
these  principles  which  no  longer  suit  it.  They  are  indeed  Incompatible  with 
the  policy  of  anticommunist  "crxiaades’’ .  But  even  this  is  not  a  reason  to  call 
in  question  the  justice  of  the  principles  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  the 
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USSR  and  the  United  States,  to  vhich  there  was  not,  is  not  now  nor  will  there 
be  a  sensible  alternative*  This  is  not  a  reason  to  be  like,  as  are  soHie,  a 
weathervane,  open  to  all  the  winds  and  infections  fro^n  Washington. 

The  year  of  1983  could  have  marked  a  return  to  cooperation  between  the  USSR, 
and  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  Union  wished  for  precisely  such  a  turn  of 
events  and  did  everything  within  its  power  for  it  to  come  about.  The  USSR 
submitted  proposals  on  the  liquidation  of  all  medium-range  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe  and  a  tactical  or  threefold  reduction  In  medium-range  launchers  on 
both  sides.  It  expressed  a  readiness  to  reduce  the  number  of  its  medium-range 
missiles  in  the  European  zone  to  the  number  of  missiles  of  Britain  and  France, 
come  to  an  equality  in  nuclear  warheads  and  undertake  to  liquidate  Soviet  mis¬ 
siles  above  the  aforesaid  number  after  v/ithdrawing  them  from  the  positions  they 
occupy — in  the  event,  of  course,  of  agreement  being  reached  on  the  problem  of 
nuclear  arms  in  Europe  as  a  whole*  A  scrupulous  observance  of  balance  at  a 
level  lower  than  in  1976 — and  nothing  else^ 

How  did  the  NATO  countries,  primarily  the  United  States,  react  to  the  Soviet 
initiatives?  They  did  not  even  honor  such  proposals,  as  a  genuine  and  not 
imaginary  zero  option,  with  a  reply.  They  called  the  proposal  for  both  sides 
to  bring  the  number  of  medium-range  missiles  to  the  present  level  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  potential  unsuitable,  citing  the  particular  ^national  pre¬ 
destination"  of  the  nuclear  forces  of  London  and  Paris,  as  if  they  do  not 
fit  within  the  NATO  framework.  Having  taken  up  the  baton  from  Bonn,  France’s 
leaders  argue  that  together  with  the  medium-range  missiles  their  country 
is  confronted  by  the  entire  Soviet  strategic  arsenal  since  it  is  capable  of 
reaching  French  territory.  From  this  proposition  is  deduced  Paris’  right  to 
perfect  and  build  up  its  nuclear  forces  without  the  USSR  being  able  to  raise 
the  question  of  their  being  considered  or  offset.  If  F.  Mitterrand  and  F, 

Mauroy  were  consistent,  in  conformity  with  the  "defense  in  all  bearings"  logic 
and  doctrine,  they  would  have  to  add  to  the  "threats  to  France  from  outside" 
also  the  American  and,  in  any  event,  the  British  and  Chinese  nuclear  weapons. 

To  fantasize  is  to  fantasize. 

The  year  of  1983  could  have  been  the  year  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on 
the  mutual  nonuse  of  force  and  the  maintenance  of  relations  of  peace  between 
the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  states,  in  accordance  with  which  the  sides  would  under¬ 
take  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  against  the  other  either  nuclear  or  convention¬ 
al  weapons  and  military  force  in  general.  A  year  has  passed,  but  this  proposal 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  states  also  has  remained  unanswered  on  the  part  of  the  West. 

The  proposal  on  the  creation  of  nuclear-free  zones  in  Europe,  the  development 
of  conventions  banning  neutron,  radiological  and  chemical  weapons,  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  militarization  of  space  and  many,  many  others  submitted  by  the 
Soviet  Union  together  with  allied  countries  or  folloXAring  coordination  with 
them  encountered  no  understanding  or  elicited  an  openly  hostile  reaction. 

The  United  States  and  its  fellow  travelers  had  something  to  choose  from,  had 
they  the  least  desire  to  consolidate  the  foundations  of  peace  or  encourage 
in  people  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  peaceful  coexistence.  However,  such 
a  desire  did  not  emerge  in  Western  leaders.  The  United  States  and  certain 
of  its  allies  did  not  find  time  for  peace  matters.  Besides  sending  off  on 
the  dangerous  path  across  the  ocean  the  Pershings  and  cruise  missiles,  Wash¬ 
ington  was  engaged  in  expanding  military  interference  in  Lebanon,  increasing 
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armed  support  for  subversive  operations  agafnst  Afghanistan  and  organizing  a 
major  war  in  Chad  and  new  provocations  against  Angola,  The  year  of  1983 
will  be  remembered  by  the  peoples  for  the  scale  of  the  terrorist  activity  of 
American  imperialism  against  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  the  brazen  and  cruel 
aggression  against  Grenada  and  the  increased  political  and  military  pressure 
on  Cuba  and  many  other  states  Of  Central  and  Latin  Araerlca. 

The  sole  gratifying  exception  vras  the  successful  culmination  of  the  Madrid 
meeting  of  the  35  participants  in  the  All-European  Conference.  It  adopted  the 
important  decision  to  convene  a  conference  on  confidence-building  and  secutrity 
and  disarmament  measures  in  Europe,  the  first  stage  of  which  is  to  begin  in 
Stockholm  on  17  January  1984.  Against  what  background  will  the  conference 
begin?  This  is  not  an  idle  question.  Of  what  strengthening  of  confidence  can 
it  be  a  question  of  if  the  United  States  switches  from  threats  to  begin  under¬ 
mining  the  security  of  the  socialist  countries  to  real  steps  in  this  direc¬ 
tion?  One  further  question  arises:  how  sincere  were  Washington  and  its  friends 
in  appending  their  signatures  to  the  final  document  of  the  Madrid  meeting? 

Was  this  not  the  latest  tricl?:,  one  further  farce,  at  which  Western  figures 
are  such  masters,  when  military  plans  cannot  be  insinuated  directly?  How¬ 
ever  they  may  hide  the  truth,  life  will  soon  bring  clarity  to  this  question. 

Time  is  fleeting,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  particularly  annoying  to  observe 
that  once  again  opportunities  for  progress  toward  a  goal  useful  for  all  peo¬ 
ples  have  been  missed.  Sooner  or  later  the  problems  which  have  to  this  day 
been  blocked  by  militarist  circles  will  have  to  be  tackled  and,  evidently, 
in  a  more  complicated  situation.  The  exacerbation  will  be  paid  for  by  new 
hundreds  of  billions  xdiich  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  arms  race.  Millions 
of  people  will  because  of  this  be  deprived  of  the  necessary  medical  assistance, 
food  and  water,  knowledge  and  the  opportunity  to  apply  their  labor  with  bene¬ 
fit  to  themselves  and  society.  Some  people  will  profit  from  the  exacerbation 
and  conflicts  and  remelt  into  gold  the  blood  and  sweat  shed  by  others.  This 
negligible  minority  will  continue  to  oppose  a  recovery  of  the  international 
climate,  but  it  does  not  have  authority  over  the  laws  of  history.  Its  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  power  is  very  great  and  its  capacity  for  preventing  the 
peoples  living  in  good-neighborly  fashion  is  forever  seeking  a  field  for  its 
application.  But  the  minority  is  not  capable  of  halting  progress  and  imped¬ 
ing  the  change  of  eras.  The  future  undoubtedly  belongs  to  those  who  assert 
the  sensible,  the  bright  and  the  good,  to  those  who  are  ready  to  say  with  con¬ 
viction  and  from  a  clear  conscience:  "Farewell,  arms!" 

The  question  as  to  what  line  to  follow  in  international  affairs  In  the  present 
acute  situation  does  not  arise  for  the  Soviet  leadership.  "Our  policy,'  the 
statement  of  Yu.V,  Andropov,  general  secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee 
and  chairman  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  Presidium,  points  out,  "is  aimed,  as 
before,  at  the  preservation  and  consolidation  of  peace,  the  relaxation  of  ten¬ 
sion,  curbing  the  arms  race  and  the  expansion  and  intensification  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  states.  Such  is  the  invariable  will  of  the  CPSU  and  the  entire 
Soviet  people.  Such,  we  are  convinced,  are  the  cherished  hopes  of  all  peo¬ 
ples."  Mankind,  the  statement  emphasizes,  deserves  a  better  fate  than  to 
live  in  a  world  torn  by  conflicts,  choking  under  the  burden  of  lethal  arms. 
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The  freeing  of  the  material  resources  being  pointlessly  spent  on  the  arms  race 
and  the  disclosure  of  man's  inexhaustible  creative  potential— this  is  what 
could  unite  people,  this  is  what  should  be  determining  states'  policy  at  the 
boundary  of  the  21st  century.  All  peoples  and  each  inhabitant  of  our  planet 
must  recognize  the  danger  which  threatens.  Recognize  in  order  to  unite  his 
efforts  in  the  struggle  for  his  own  existence. 

COPYRIGHT:  Izdatel'stvo  "Pravda" .  "Mirovaya  ekonomika  i  mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya" .  1983. 
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PARITY  OF  MEDIUM-RANGE  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  IN  EUROPE  EXAMINED 

Moscow  MIROVAYA  EKONOMIKA  I  MEZHDUNARODI^YE  OTNOSHENIYA  in  Russian  No  12,  Dec  83 
pp  16-30 

[Article  by  G.  Vorontsov:  "European  Security  and  Medium-Range  Nuclear  Wea¬ 
pons"] 

[Text]  The  current  international  situation  is  characterized  by  an  exacerba¬ 
tion  of  tension  and  the  further  destabilization  of  international  relations. 

The  arms  race  unleashed  by  the  United  States  and  NATO  is  assuming  unprecedented 
proportions.  American  imperialism  is  pursuing  a  militarist  policy  represent¬ 
ing  a  serious  threat  to  peace.  "Its  essence,"  Yu.V.  Andropov,  general  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  chairman  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet 
Presidium,  observed,  "is  an  attempt,  disregarding  the  interests  of  other 
states  and  peoples,  to  secure  for  the  United  States  dominating  positions  in 
the  world." 

The  central  question  of  our  time  is  that  of  curbing  the  arms  race  and  switch¬ 
ing  to  disarmament,  particularly  nuclear.  It  is  now  that  it  is  necessary  to 
do  everything  to  preserve  peace  and  life  on  earth  itself.  "Removal  of  the 
threat  of  nuclear  confrontation  on  the  European  continent,"  the  joint  state¬ 
ment  of  leading  party  and  state  figures  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  GDR,  Poland, 
Romania,  the  USSR  and  the  CSSR,  which  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  in  Moscow  in 
June  1983,  observes,  "is  most  important  in  this  plane Aspiring  to  the 
complete  liberation  of  Europe  from  nuclear  weapons,  both  medium-range  and 
tactical,  its  participants  declared  that  they  believe  it  essential  to  seek 
at  least  an  agreement  which  would  exclude  the  deployment  of  new  American  nu¬ 
clear  missiles  in  West  European  countries  and  provide  for  the  corresponding 
reductions  in  medium-range  missiles  in  Europe  for  ensuring  a  balance  of  for¬ 
ces  at  a  lower  level. ^ 

The  question  of  medium-range  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe  is  of  particular  signi¬ 
ficance  under  present  conditions.  It  is  primarily  a  question  of  a  most  danger¬ 
ous  exacerbation  of  the  situation  on  the  densely  populated  European  continent, 
where  the  biggest  concentration  of  armed  forces  and  arms  compared  with  other 
regions  can  be  observed  already.  Two  military-political  alliances— the  War¬ 
saw  Pact  organization  and  NATO — are  in  direct  contact  here. 

It  is  here  that  the  United  States  would  like  to  break  up  the  evolved  correla¬ 
tion  of  forces  and  achieve  unilateral  advantages  to  the  deteriment  of  the 
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Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  Europe  has  been  chosen  by  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  most  felicitous  spot  from  its  viewpoint  in  direct  proximity  to 
the  USSR  for  creating  in  the  guise  of  "eliminating”  the  imaginary  Soviet  ad¬ 
vantages  on  the  continent  of  Europe  an  additional  strategic  threat  to  the 
USSR  and  thereby  changing  to  its  benefit  the  balance  of  forces  not  only 
regionally  but  also  globally.  The  European  "theater"  is  designed  to  be  a  feeler 
for  Pentagon  strategists*  polishing  up  of  plans  for  a  "limited  nuclear  war," 
a  "demonstration"  explosion  of  nuclear  weapons  and  so  forth.  Europe  is  as¬ 
signed  in  Washington's  plans  the  role  of  a  kind  of  lightning  conductor  by 
means  of  which  it  would  like  to  exclude  from  a  possible  conflict  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  itself.  Finally,  the  deployment  of  the  additional  U.S. 
nuclear  arms  is  designed  to  make  worse—and  very  considerably — the  prospects 
of  European  security  and  destabilize  the  situation.  It  is  difficult  to  pre¬ 
dict  what  consequences  this  could  have  for  Europe  and  the  whole  world. 

I 

The  cause  of  peace  and  detente  in  Europe  is  based  on  the  balance  of  forces  which 
has  evolved  here.  And  it  is  precisely  the  correlation  of  forces  in  Europe, 
primarily  in  medium-range  nuclear  weapons,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  most 
intensive  speculation  and  conjecture  in  the  West.  They  amount  essentially 
to  the  USSR  being  ascribed  an  appreciable  advantage  in  this  sphere  and  some¬ 
times — without  any  grounds  for  this — virtually  a  monopoly  on  medium-range 
nuclear  weapons . 

Thus  the  second  edition  of  the  Pentagon  brochure  "Soviet  Military  Power" 
claims  that  the  USSR  "has  increased  its  advantage  over  NATO^'  thanks  to  the 
SS-20  missiles.  The  authors  of  the  brochure  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the 
fact  that  "the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  NATO  have  increased  in  recent 
years,"  but  it  turns  out  that  this  process  has  occurred  more  slowly  than  with¬ 
in  the  Warsaw  Pact  framework. 3 

The  facts  refute  such  assertions.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  NATO  countries 
confronting  it  have  here  rough  equivalence  in  delivery  systems — medium-range 
missiles  and  aircraft.  Among  these  on  the  NATO  side  are  the  corresponding 
nuclear  missiles  of  the  United  States  and  its  bloc  allies — Great  Britain  and 
France.  For  the  United  States  this  is  more  than  650  F-111  and  F-4  launcher 
aircraft  in  the  FRG  and  Britain  and  also  the  A-6  and  A-7  launcher  aircraft 
on  aircraft  carriers  off  the  shores  of  Europe.  Great  Britain  has  64  Polaris- 
A-ZTK  missiles.  France  has  98  missiles  and  44  Mirage-IV  bombers.  Altogether 
NATO  has  162  sea-  and  ground-based  medium-range  missiles  and  approximately 
700  launcher  aircraft.  As  a  counterweight  to  this  potential,  the  USSR  has 
SS-20  and  SS-4  missiles  and  medium  bombers.  Their  total  number  is  938.  So¬ 
viet  nuclear  weapons  and  the  weapons  of  the  NATO  countries  of  medium  range 
balance  each  other  out,  creating  a  rough  equivalence  in  which  neither  side 
has  an  advantage. 

It  is  fitting  to  recall  that  right  until  recently  the  United  States  and  NATO 
recognized  the  existence  of  rough  equivalence  between  the  two  sides'  nuclear 
potentials.  This  was  stated  by  officials,  at  the  highest  level  included, 
repeatedly.  The  turnabout  in  evaluations  which  has  occurred  is  explained 
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exclusively  by  the  evolution  of  the  strategic  goals  of  the  ruling  circles  of 
American  imperialism  in  response  to  the  changes  in  the  correlation  of  class- 
political  forces  in  the  world  and  the  general  shifts  in  the  military  sphere* 
Evidence  of  this  is  contained,  in  particular,  in  an  official  State  Department 
report  pretentiously  entitled  ’^Security  and  Arms  Control:  The  Search  for  a 
More  Stable  Peace,"  which  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1983,  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  strategic  situation  in  the  past,  given  American  superiority, 
did  not  cause  concern  in  Washington,  as  did  not,  incidentally,  the  Soviet 
SS-4  and  SS-5  medium-range  missiles,  which  were  in  the  European  part  of  the 
USSR  at  that  time.  As  the  report  observes,  right  until  the  start  of  the  1970’ s 
the  U.S.  military  leadership  was  putting  its  hopes  in  its  strategic  advantages 
and  hoped  to  preserve  them. 


However,  the  Soviet  Union’s  achievement  of  strategic  parity  with  the  United 
States  was  given  a  hostile  reception  by  Washington.  The  report  cited  calls 
it  a  "critical  development".  It  is  clear  that  it  was  by  no  means  the  imaginary 
Soviet  superiority  but  the  state  of  equality  which  was  most  not  to  the  liking 
of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  on  force  in  tackling 
its  foreign  policy  tasks. 


"The  United  States,"  the  State  Department  ambitiously  asserts,  "is  washed  by 
two  great  oceans  and  has  important  economic,  political  and  humanitarian  inter¬ 
ests  in  each  part  of  the  world. Naturally,  such  a  historical  gain  of  social¬ 
ism  as  the  achievement  of  strategic  parity  with  the  United  States  fetters 
American  imperialism’s  freedom  of  action.  Whence  the  growth  of  anti-Soviet 
sentiments  and  the  intensification  of  militarist  preparations  in  the  vain  hope 
of  restoring  the  past  superiority  and  making  it  possible  to  dispose  of  the 
fate  of  other  peoples  and  states. 


Nonacceptance  of  the  fact  of  military  balance  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
increase  in  anti-Sovietism  and  militarism  in  the  United  States.  According  to 
Princeton  Professor  S.  Cohen,  the  "evil  empire"  bugbear — to  use  R.  Reagan’s 
vocabulary — is  being  used  to  justify  the  aspiration  to  superiority  over  the 
USSR.  In  fact,  the  author  observes,  the  United  States  "has  not  yet  fully  re¬ 
cognized  that  the  Soviet  Union — whether  we  like  it  or  not — has  become  a  truly 
great  power  with  the  corresponding  interests  and  rights  in  world  affairs."^ 


In  the  attempt  to  disturb  the  evolved  balance  of  forces  the  United  States 
has  relied  predominantly  on  the  deployment  of  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe, 
calculating  that  it  is  here  that  advantages  may  be  gained  the  most  success¬ 
fully  and  rapidly.  Having  declined  to  continue  detente,  the  United  States 
made  power  methods  and  means  paramount  and  set  course  for  the  achievement  of 
its  superiority. 


Soviet  medium-range  missiles  in  Europe  were  created  and  deployed  in  response 
to  the  threat  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  NATO.  This  is  recognized 
by  such  an  authoritative  source  in  the  West  as  the  Stockholm  International 
Peace  Research  Institute.  "Soviet  medium-range  theater  nuclear  forces  (medium- 
range  missiles — G.V.),"  its  yearbook  observes,  "were  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  response  to  U.S.  forward-based  systems....  Finally,  Soviet  medium-range 
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nuclear  forces  have  to  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  British  and  Fr^nrh 

cf  "aching 

In  this  sphere,  as  In  other  arms  spheres,  development  has  proceeded  accordlni. 
to  the  well-kno™  outline:  challenge  on  the  pari  of  the  uLtentate^tS 
response  from  the  USSR  necessary  to  ensure  its  securltv  tJc  ncco.  . 

tion  of  its  missiles  in  Europe  is  an  act  ^hich  L  pS^itly 
customary  in  military  organizational  development.  The  SATO  stlter^iL  Jc. 
engaged  in  such  modernization.  It  Is  sufflLent  to  sjy  th“t  tL ImS^rnu 
Clear  weapons  in  Europe— both  their  delivery  systems  and  warheads— have  been 
improved  considerably.  It  is  by  no  means  a  seLet  that  the  uSted  stites 
constantly  pays  great  attention  to  the  modernization  process. 

recall  that  the  American  Jupiter  ballistic  missiles  were  de¬ 
ployed  in  West  Europe  long  before  the  deployment  of  the  Soviet  SS-20's.  Sixtv 

in  TurkS  InoJKi  modir%'^®^^°^n  also 

missile-had  been  L“?  a  a  similar  type  of  weapon- the  Thor  ballistic 
missile  had  been  deployed  in  Britain  even  earlier.  Sixty  such  missiles  were 

tSi°q6  Britain  from  1959  through  1963.  '  1^  addi¬ 

tion  96  Mace  winged  missiles  were  deployed  on  FRG  territory. 

In  those  years  former  FRG  Chancellor  H.  Schmidt  evaluated  the  appearance  of 
new  American  ballistic  missiles  on  the  continent  in  his  book  devoted  to 
of  jJ^Sovlif  f  problems  as  "a  sharply  expressed  aggressive  provocation 

E^on!  rf  inasmuch  as  everyone  knows  that,  being  deployed  in 

urope,  medium  range  missiles  are  intended  only  for  a  first  and  by^no  means  a 
second  (that  is,  retallatory-G.V.)  strike."  H.  Schmidt  also  empLsized  tL? 

world  “buf f ^  anywhere  in  sparsely  populated  parts  of  the 

world,  but  by  no  means  in  Europe  inasmuch  as  they  are  "centers  of  attraction 
for  the  nuclear  missiles  of  the  enemy."7  And  in  the  eveSs  of  the  1980^ 

catfn  o?  ihf USSr!''"^'  '  aggressive  pr;vo- 

The  said  American  missiles  were  later  dismantled  by  no  means  from  altruistic 
considerations.^  The  United  States  proceeded  to  the  modernization jof medium- 
range  nuclear  missiles,  having  in  mind  the  Increased  accuracy  of  the  cor- 
respondlng  types  of  weapons  and  their  range  and  effectiveness.  And  the  old- 
model  launcher  aircraft  and  the  missiles  which  were  deemed  imperfect  were  re¬ 
placed  by  new,  modern  models.  Among  these  were  the  launcher  aircraft  mentioned 
above  and  also  new  missile  models.  mencionea 

nuclear  forces  of  the  two  other  NATO  nuclear  powers-Great  Britain  and 

modernized  constantly.  Plans  for  their  further  improvement 
in  the  direction  of  an  increase  in  yield,  range  and  accuracy  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  at  the  present  stage.  Thus  by  1990  France  will  have  seven  mlssilf 
carrying  submarines  Instead  of  five.  French  monobloc  missiles  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  missiles  with  seven  warheads.  Great  Britain  is  fittine  its  sub- 
mrines  with  the  sophisticated  Polaris  missiles.  The  number  of  their  war- 
increases  to  six.  And  in  the  1990's  it  is  planned  to  deploy  the  new 
Trldent-2  systems,  which  have  a  great  range  and  carry  14  warheads. 
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For  a  oomolete  plowre  of  the  c.orrela cloi,  of  forces  account  should 

of  NATO’s  considerable  superiority  in  warheads,  pie  launch/ 

United  States  and  its  NATO  partners  ^Jndir  ^ 

flight  approximately  1.5  times  more  nuclear  warheads  than _ the  U^R. 
th^se  conditions  the  deployment  of  new  American  nuclear  missile^  on  the^terri 
tory  of  the  West  European  states  changes  the  situation  J 

2V%"ssd  dsploylns  in  the  FKO 

in  Great  Britain  160  cruise  missiles^  in  Italy  112  cruise  ana  in  cei 
aud  tS  LtherlaMs  48  cruise  missiles  each.  It  is  clear  «  »»» 

Considerable  the  change  In  the  correlation  of  forces  in  favor  of  tne  United 
States  and  NATO  will  be  in  this  event. 

II 

=r:= -1 

of  the  USSR*  the  history  of  the  preparation  and  adopt  .  ^ 

nicgnnn"  convincingly  testifies  to  the  reverse.  In  fact  this  action  was 

?t:i:s"s;rLS>-dSr  ce  s^e  ^oq  s  -opraCd  the 

world  and  obtain  advantages  of  a  military  and  political  natuie. 

The  official  U.S.  and  NATO  version  In  connecrtonwlth  the  ''missile  decision" 
^CuCttClt  having  been  formulated  and  adopted  at  the  request  of  the  We  t 
Europeans.  The  latter,  concerned  about  the  "pomng  t^toat  on  the  part  ot^_ 

f  ^hSr  St“S“-rr rSq  such  a 

i-sc“:irt  sip^niTrL-rnCSrnarsCrrtSt  -^2  ^\?tCt  in  .n 

allegedly  occurred) .8 

This  speech  came  to  be  considered  S,”Cueft''“£“L“uLs 

rffi 

the  Cit=ittent  "demands"  of  the  West  Europeans,  who,  finally,  forced 
consent  to  such  an  "unwanted"  step. 

this  version  of  the  adoption  of  tha  Jf,^^“;ijL'""te'CCC"a«lcles . 

SLrTeCStJ^CrCfce  UeCa^ent 

officials'  reaction  to  the  (West)  Europeans  concetu  ronsisted 

orxicid.  nuclear  forces  (medium-range  weaponS“G.V.)  consisteu 

imbalance  of  theate..,  nuclear  rorceo  v  n11iic;orv  "  the  report 

of  an  attempt  to  persuade  them  that  the  problem  was  illusory* 
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asserts-  "During  the  hearings  on  the  SALT  II  negotiations  in  October  1977 
Secretary  of  State  Vance  had  confirmed ,, .that,  armed  with  Polaris  (missiles 
launched  from  submarines — G.V.)  and  the  existing  forward-basing  system,  we 
do  not  need  any  additional  long-range  ground-  or  sea-based  system. 

The  above  quotation  testifies  to  at  least  two  very  important  points.  First, 
a  persistent  endeavor  to  establish  Washington's  noninvolvement  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  "missile  decision"  is  discerned  in  it.  Second,  C.  Vance's  speech 
in  Congress  convincingly  confirms  once  again  that  the  United  States  by  no 
means  believed  that  it  lacked  an  adequate  counterweight  to  the  USSR's  nuclear 
missiles . 

The  idea  that  the  United  States  has  sufficient  military-potential  "to  repulse 
a  Soviet  threat"  and  that  a  balance  of  forces  exists  in  Europe  v/as  also  con¬ 
firmed  repeatedly  by  other  top  leaders  of  the  J.  Carter  administration. 

Whence  it  is  clear  that  the  "missile  decision,"  whose  preparation  was  under 
way  at  full  speed  at  that  time,  was  explained  by  no  means  by  the  need  to 
eliminate  some  "vulnerability"  of  the  United  States  and  NATO  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  missiles  but  by  a  change  in  Washington's  political  course. 

To  judge  by  everything,  from  the  start  of  its  term  3.n  office  the  J,  Carte;!* 
administration  had  been  preparing  for  a  change  from  detente  to  confrontation 
and  a  transition  to  power  methods  and  forms.  And  the  deployment  of  new  mTs~ 
siles  in  direct  proximity  to  vitally  important  areas  of  the  USSR  was  even  then 
regarded  by  Wa.shington  strategists  as  a  most  important  component  of  gaini.ng 
superiority  and  creating  a  "position  of  strength"  in  respect  of  the  USSR. 

Back  in  1975  then  U.S.  Defense  Secretary  J.  Schlesinger,  the  author  of  the 
concept  of  the  retargeting  of  U.S,  nuclear  missiles  toward  strategically  im¬ 
portant  centers  of  the  USSR,  had  submitted  to  Congress  a  report  on  theater 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe.  The  report  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  was 
studying  such  areas  of  an  j.mprovement  in  these  forces  as  the  addition  of  the 
new  Poseidon  missiles  for  NATO  needs,  enstiring  greater  strike  accuracy,  and  a 
number  of  nuclear  warhead  storage  measures.  An  area  Indicated  by  J.  Schlesinger 
pointed  in  the  future  toward  the  adoption  of  the  "missile  decision".  It  pro¬ 
vided  for  "modernization  of  theater  nuclear  forces  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  and  increasing  deterrence...."-^® 

At  the  same  time  for  the  purpose  of  substantiating  the  future  decision  plans 
were  being  developed  in  the  heart  of  NATO  in  1975-1976  on  the  impact  of  new- 
military  technology.  Two  subcommittees  were  engaged  in  this:  one  on  military 
aspects,  the  other  on  the  political  aspects.  Naturally,  the  Americans,  -who 
guide  NATO  activity,  exerted  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  results  of 
their  work. 

It  was  the  J.  Carter  administration  which  initiated  the  convening  of  two  NATO 
summit  meetings  in  1977-1978.  It  was  at  the  Initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  under  its  leadership  tha'c  the  so-called  longterm  program  of  satisfaction 
of  military  requirements  was  prepared  and  presented  for  confirmation  by  the 
heads  of  state  and  government  of  the  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
in  1978. 
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An  idea  of  the  program^  which  is  secret,  may  be  formed  merely  on  the  basis  of 
the  brief  NATO  publicity  statement  for  the  press  and  a  number  of  other  sources 
describing  with  this  degree  of  accuracy  or  the  other  certain  details  which 
had  become  well  known.  As  a  whole  the  program,  as  observed  in  the  official 
NATO  communication,  represents  a  "broad  range  of  measures"  designed  to  "adapt 
the  alliance  to  the  tasks  of  the  1980 's."  It  consisted  of  10  parts.  The 
final  part,  as  noted  in  U.S.  Senate  Armed  Forces  Committee  hearings,  was 
devoted  to  substantiation  of  the  "missile  decision":  "The  NATO  Nuclear  Plan¬ 
ning  Group,  x^hich  has  already  prepared  corresponding  studies  on  modernization 
of  theater  nuclear  forces,  will  dravr  up  a  draft  long-term  program  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ensuring  that  our  theater  nuclear  forces  continue  to  perform  their  key 
role  in  deterrence  ."H 

The  "missile  decision"  was  prepared  by  two  NATO  bodies— a  so-called  "high- 
level  group,"  which  developed  the  military  part  of  the  decision,  and  a  "spe¬ 
cial  group,"  which  dealt  with  the  political  aspect. 

The  "high-level  group"  was  created  in  October  1977  at  a  session  of  the  NATO 
Nuclear  Planning  Group  in  Bari  (Italy)  as  a  body  subordinate  to  the  latter. 

It  consisted  of  official  representatives  of  the  NATO  countries  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  France,  Iceland,  Luxembourg  and  Portugal.  The  creation  and  function¬ 
ing  of  this  group  is  interpreted  in  official  Western  publications  as  evidence 
of  the  increased  role  of  the  West  Europeans  in  the  determination  of  NATO 
policy.  However,  the  group  is  headed  by  the  U.S.  representative,  who  has 
exerted  the  determining  influence  on  its  work.  .. 

The  "special  group"  was  created  considerably  later,  in  April  1979,  in  response 
to  the  groxving  public  concern  in  connection  with  the  exacerbation  of  tension 
and  NATO's  militarist  programs.  In  order  to  beat  back  the  wave  of  protests 
the  United  States  and  NATO  preferred  to  act  the  part  of  supporters  of  arms 
reductions . 


^^^hereas  the  "high-level  group"  adopted  the  decision  to  deploy  the  missiles,  the 
"special  group"  catered  for  its  political  cover,  attempting  to  prove  the  un- 
provable,  namely,  that  the  missile  decision  had  been  adopted  virtually  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  conditions  for  disarmament.  This  body  also  xras 
headed  by  the  U.S.  representative.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  here  also 
the  United  States  played  the  decisive  part.  It  is  sufficient  to  see  the 
recommendations  for  negotiations  prepared  by  the  group  in  the  fall  of  1979, 
the  Leitmotiv  of  which  is  the  American  demand  for  the  USSR's  unilateral  dis¬ 
armament  and  the  liquidation  of  Soviet  medium-range  missiles. 

At  the  same  time  the  "high-level  group"  was  determining  the  number  of  American 
missiles  to  be  deployed  in  West  Europe.  Various  versions  were  studied — from 
200  to  600  missiles.  Ultimately  the  United  States  stopped  at  108  Pershings 
and  464  cruise  missiles.  In  November  1979  .this  version  was  formally  approved 
by  the  NATO  Nuclear  Planning  Group . 

In  the  period  of  adoption  of  the  "missile  decision"  and  also  subsequently  a 
difference  in  the  positions  of  the  United  States  and  the  West  European 
states  was  determined  quite  distinctly.  Although  it  is  customary  to  speak 
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officially  in  NATO  about  the  alliea •  unity  on  this  issue,  nonetheless,  certain 
documents  contain  a  recognition  of  serious  differences  in  views.  Gf  consider¬ 
able  Interest  in  this  plane  is  the  report  on  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  special  committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 

It  emphasizes  that  American  officials  impart  different  functions  to  the  medium- 
range  weapons  than  their  partners.  The  West  Europeans  view  these  weapons  with¬ 
in  the  framework  of  NATO’s  "flexible  response^*  concept— as  a  means  of  "deter¬ 
ring"  the  enemy.  As  distinct  from  this,  the  United  States  believes  that  the 
new  missiles  should  be  "rather  a  means  of  waging  war  than  a  means  of  political 
demonstration  of  the  readiness  therefor,  as  the  (West)  Europeans  are  inclined 
to  think." 

Thus  Washington  imposed  the  decision  to  deploy  the  new  missiles  on  its  partners 
from  the  viewpoint  of  its  "direct  confrontation"  strategic  doctrine,  which 
plainly  presupposes  the  possibility  of  the  waging  of  nuclear  wars.  Europe, 
in  accordance  with  these  plans,  represents  a  convenient  theater  of  "limited" 
nuclear  conflict.  Nor  is  the  following  fact  without  interest:  in  the  United 
States  the  572  missiles  were  often  regarded  "more  as  a  basis  and  not  as  a 
ceiling".  As  distinct  from  this,  West  European  officials  point  out  that  "an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  systems  for  depio3mient  is  ruled  out."l^ 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  NATO  decision  was  ultimately  inspired  and 
adopted  under  U.S.  pressure.  The  same  H.  Schmidt,  who  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  the  initiator  of  the  "missile  decision,"  told  American  journalists  2 
years  after  it  had  been  adopted  that  he  "never  showed  enthusiasm"  for  this 
decision.  "It  was  not  my  idea,"  he  emphasized  in  1981.  Subsequently  H.  Schmidt 
declared  that  the  "missile  decision"  had  been  suggested  by  U.S.  President 
J.  Carter  i\in January  1979  at  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  four  leading  Western 
countries  (the  United  States,  Britain,  France  and  the  FRG)  on  the  island 
of  Guadeloupe. 

The  reason  why  the  American  side  preferred  to  remain  in  the  background,  refer¬ 
ring  to  its  West- European  allies,  is  also  perfectly  obvious.  To  judge  by 
everything,  even  then  Washington  had  calculated  how  far  the  American  leader¬ 
ship  was  prepared  to  go  in  its  aspiration  to  a  "position  of  strength".  Justi¬ 
fiably  anticipating  a  considerable  deterioration  in  the  international  atmo¬ 
sphere  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  and  implementation  of  the  "missile  deci¬ 
sion,"  U.S.  ruling  circles  wished  to  absolve  themselves  in  advance  of  the 
responsibility  for  this  and  shift  it  onto  its  partners  in  order  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  world  community  as  a  "true  ally"  who  had  been  pushed  into  the 
adoption  of  such  an  unpopular  decision  only  by  "concern  for  the  security"  of 
its  partners. 

However,  the  world  community  exposed  the  maneuvers  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  clear  to  any  unbiased  observer  that  the  "missile  decision"  was  developed 
and  prepared  in  the  corridors  of  power  of  the  United  States.  Even  experts 
not  harboring  S3rmpathies  toward  the  Soviet  Union  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
this.  "Only  when  the  United  States  had  made  the  decision,"  M.  Leitenberg, 
an  employee  of  Sweden’s  International  Relations  Institute,  observed,  "did  the 
question  of  long-range  theater  nuclear  missiles  begin  to  be  transformed  very 
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vividly  into  the  form  of  ’alliance  unity,’  NATO  loyalty,  NATO’s  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  that  it  can  reach  major  joint  military  decisions  and  so  forth,"^^ 

It  is  with  good  reason  that  American  figures  are  still  forced  to  justify  them*- 
selves,  reluctant  to  appear  in  such  an  unenviable  role  as  "architects"  of 
the  preparation  of  nuclear  war  in  Europe.  Thus  former  U.S.  Defense  Secretary 
J.  Schlesinger  directly  accused  European  leaders  of  "portraying  the  missile 
plan  as  a  U.S.  initiative  and,  possibly,  a  plan  to  reduce  the  nuclear  risk 
for  the  United  States. Such  true  friends  of  Washington  as  NATO  Secretary 
General  J.  Luns  are  also  attempting  actively  to  whitewash  the  United  States, 
proving  its  innocence.  He  has  repeatedly  expressed  his  acute  discontent  at 
the  spread  of  the  idea  that  "modernization  is  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  of  its  European  allies. 

However,  whether  American  leaders  like  it  or  not,  the  question  of  the  initia¬ 
tor  of  the  deplo3mient  of  the  new  U.S.  missiles  in  Europe  is  settled  unambi¬ 
guously:  it  was  precisely  the  United  States  essentially  which  developed  and 
imposed  the  "missile  decision"  on  the  allies.  This  step  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  policy  of  achieving  the  United  States’  strategic  superiority,  spurring 
tension  and  preparing  for  war. 

A  high-minded  characterization  of  the  essence  of  the  "missile  decision"  and 
the  hopes  which  are  linked  with  it  is  given  in  the  statement  of  Yu.V.  Andropov, 
general  secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  chairman  of  the  USSR 
Supreme  Soviet  Presidium:  "From  Washington’s  footbridge  the  operation  to  in¬ 
stall  these  American  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe  is  seen  as  the  simplest  and 
most  profitable  for  the  United  States — profitable  at  the  expense  of  Europe. 

The  United  States  regards  the  European  allies  as  hostages.  A  candid  policy, 
but  cynical." 


Ill 

The  policy  has  acquired  its  final  outlines  in  the  period  of  the  term  in  office 
of  the  present  leadership  in  Washington,  which  has  openly  made  confrontation 
paramount  in  its  policy.  Whereas  the  J.  Carter  administration  had  done  much 
in  the  sphere  of  preparation  and  adoption  of  the  "missile  decision,"  the 
present  masters  of  the  White  House  have  applied  exceptional  efforts  for  its 
realization.  "...On  questions  of  NATO’s  missile  ’rearmament’  the  R.  Reagan 
administration,"  BUSINESS  WEEK,  the  organ  of  U.S.  business  circles,  observed, 
"is  persistently  pushing  the  army  and  the  Martin  Marietta  Corporation,  the 
chief  Pershing  2  supplier,  to  start  production  of  the  missile  as  quickly  as 
possible. . . ."l8 

The  present  leaders  of  the  White  House  by  no  means  conceal  their  intentions. 
Washington  needs  both  the  Pershing  2’s  and  the  cruise  missile  to  attempt  to 
break  up  the  balance  of  forces  in  Europe  and  also  in  the  world  and  create  a 
new  and  extremely  dangerous  strategic  threat  to  the  USSR  and  other  socialist 
states.  This  step  is  wholly  a  part  of  the  "crusade"  against  socialism 
framework. 
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The  Ro  Reagan  administration's  persistent  endeavor  to  realize  NATO's  "missile 
decision"  at  all  costs  convincingly  confirms  that  U.S*  ruling  circles  intend 
making  the  military  sphere  the  decisive  sphere  of  competition  between  social¬ 
ism  and  capitalismr  The  reliance  on  the  achievement  of  military  superiority 
is  cynically  linked  with  attempts  to  put  political  pressure  on  the  USSR  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  it  into  concessions  along  the  entire  spectrum  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs. 

The  U.S.  Administration  is  openly  disregarding  the  will  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  West  European  countries.  However,  the 
anxious  peoples  understand  that  the  appearance  of  American  nuclear  missiles 
on  the  European  continent  is  a  step  which  is  exceptionally  dangerous  for  the 
cause  of  peace.  It  is  with  good  reason  that  the  antiwar  movement  in  Europe, 
which  is  of  unprecedented  scale,  is,  exposing  the  United  States'  militarist 
plans,  perfectly  definitely  concentrated  around  the  problem  of  averting  nu¬ 
clear  war  in  Europe,  primarily  by  way  of  the  nondeployment  of  the  new  American 
missiles . 

In  the  event  of  realization  of  the  "missile  decision,"  the  nuclear  balance  in 
Europe  in  medium-range  missiles  would  be  changed — and  very  noticeably — in  favor 
of  the  United  States  and  NATO  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  USSR  and  the  War¬ 
saw  Pact.  As  a  result  the  United  States  and  NATO  would  gain  a  more  than 
1.5-fold  advantage  in  the  number  of  medium-range  delivery  systems.  As  far  as 
the  nuclear  /warheads  are  concerned,  the  advantage,  which  is  with  NATO  even 
now,  would  increase  even  more  appreciably. 

The  following  consideration  is  of  fundamental  significance.  For  the  USSR  de¬ 
ployment  of  the  new  American  missiles  means  not  only  a  change  in  the  regional 
nuclear  balance  on  the  European  continent;  the  point  is  that  the  U.S.  mis¬ 
siles  would  be  predominantly  strategic  weapons  in  respect  of  the  USSR.  They 
are  capable  of  reaching  targets  over  the  entire  territory  of  the  European 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  a  very  limited  interval  of  time,  moreover 
(for  the  Pershing  2  missiles,  which  it  is  wished  to  deploy  on  the  territory 
of  the  FRG,  this  time  constitutes  5-6  minutes) .  Furthermore,  the  highly  ac¬ 
curate  cruise  and  Pershing  2  missiles  are  Intended  for  "preventive,"  that  is, 
first  strikes  against  the  European  part  of  the  territory  of  the  USSR.  The 
United  States  would  thus  create  a  new  strategic  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  sufficient  to  recall  that  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  which,  although  not  rati¬ 
fied,  is  nonetheless  observed  by  both  sides,  provides  for  an  equal  total  level 
of  strategic  weapon  delivery  systems  both  for  the  USSR  and  the  United  States. 
The  United  States,  which  currently  has  approximately  2,200  strategic  weapon 
delivery  systems,  would  in  the  event  of  fulfillment  of  the  "missile  decision,” 
acquire  in  Europe  approximately  a  further  600  nuclear  delivery  systems  capable 
of  hitting  targets  on  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  situation  would  ensure  for  the  United  States  manifest  superiority  in 
relation  to  the  USSR.  Thus  by  the  terms  "rearmament"  or  "restoring  the 
balance,"  with  which  the  United  States  and  NATO  like  to  operate,  are  under¬ 
stood  the  creation  of  a  "position  of  strength"  and  an  endeavor  to  gain  super¬ 
iority  to  the  deteriment  of  the  interests  of  the  USSR  and  the  other  socialist 
community  countries . 
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In  the  event  of  implementation  of  the  ^^missile  decision/*  the  USSR  and  its 
allies  will  not  be  able  to  remain  indifferent.  At  a  session  in  October  1983 
the  Warsaw  Pact  states’  foreign  ministers  once  again  recalled  the  statement  of 
the  participants  in  the  Moscow  meeting  of  28  June  1983  concerning  the  fact 
that  **they  will  in  no  event  permit  military  superiority  over  them.  The  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  NATO  states  would  be  making  a  serious  mistake  in  underestimating 
the  significance  of  this  statement  of  the  socialist  countries.** 

Recently  Washington,  endeavoring  to  confuse  the  international  public,  has  been 
impressing  upon  it  that  deployment  of  the  Pershings  and  cruise  missiles  in 
West  Europe  will  lead  to  a  change  in  the  USSR’s  position  and  compel  it  to  be 
more  compliant  and  be  accommodating  toward  the  United  States’  demands,  which 
are  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union’s  unilateral  disarmament.  ’*The  prevailing  view- 
pointin  the  U.S.  Administration/*  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  wrote,  **is  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  will  not  agree  to  a  solution  of  key  problems  until  at  least  the  first 
group  of  American  missiles  is  deployed/* 

Such  assertions,  intentionally  disseminated  by  Washington,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  truth.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Warsaw  Pact  states 
have  emphasized  repeatedly  that  implementation  of  the  American  arms  buildup 
programs  will  lead  to  a  higher  level  of  military  confrontation.  Peace  would 
become  less  stable  and  more  fragile. 

However,  to  judge  by  everything,  the  American  leadership  does  not  intend  to 
listen  to  the  warnings  of  the  USSR  and  the  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries  and  is 
unwilling  to  heed  the  appeals  of  millions  of  participants  in  the  antimissile 
movement  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  itself.  NATO’s  "missile  decision" 
is  entering  the  practical  stage.  Preparatory  work  is  under  way  at  full  speed 
for  the  deplo3niient  of  the  cruise  missiles  in  Great  Britain.  The  same  thing  is 
happening  in  the  Italian  city  of  Comiso.  Preparations  are  being  made  in  the 
FRG  for  the  deplo5niient  of  the  Pershing  2  missiles.  Similar  measures,  albeit 
less  noticeably,  are  being  carried  out  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  where  the 
United  States  wishes  to  deploy  cruise  missiles. 

Political  and  military  figures  of  the  United  States  and  NATO  are  constantly 
making  speeches  and  giving  interviews  in  which  they  would  have  us  believe  that, 
despite  any  obstacles,  the  timetable  for  deployment  of  the  missiles  will  be 
observed.  And  as  of  now  it  is  indeed  being  observed.  American  military  per¬ 
sonnel  for  servicing  the  new  weapons  are  already  arriving  in  West  Europe. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  appropriated  $8.5  billion  for  military  construction 
in  1984.  This  sum  includes  $1.4  billion  intended  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
United  States’  commitments  in  West  Europe,  including  the  installation  of 
launchers  for  the  new  missiles.^® 

The  prolix  rhetoric  about  a  **love  of  peace**  gushing  like  a  fountain  in  the 
speeches  of  Reagan  and  his  cabinet  deceives  no  one.  The  actual  foreign  policy 
actions  of  his  administration  show  convincingly  how  low  for  it  is  the  **thres- 
hold**  of  the  transition  from  **word  to  deed**  and  from  threats  to  a  show 
of  strength  and  direct  military  intervention.  There  are  many  examples.  THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  wrote  about  this  sufficiently  eloquently  in  evaluating  West 
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Europeans’  reaction  to  U*S.  foreign  policy:  "Ihe  gunboat  diplomacy,  which  is 
developing  from  threats  to  shooting,  will  most  likely  bring  new  demonstrators 
onto  the  streets  (of  West  Europe—GeV*)  and  focus  attention  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  Reagan  administration  can  be  relied  on  in  its  approach  to  interna¬ 
tional  affairs. "21  ±q  understandable,  therefore,  that  the  antiwar  movement 
in  Europe  has  grown  as  the  start  of  realization  of  the  ’’missile  decision"  draws 
nearer.  The  peoples  of  the  continent  by  no  means  wish  to  be  the  target  of 
the  "nuclear  exchanges"  being  discussed  so  airily  in  the  United  States. 

The  round  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  in  Europe  which  is  being  imposed  by  Wash¬ 
ington  threatens  unpredictable  consequences .  The  American  side  itself  should 
not  delude  itself  inasmuch  as  the  USSR  will  take  steps  in  response  to  the  new 
threat  capable  in  the  event  of  deployment  of  the  American  missiles  of  also 
putting  U.S.  territory  itself  in  an  analogous  position. 

As  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  situation  would  change  rapidly  here  also. 

Yu.  V.  Andropov  told  FRG  Chancellor  H.  Kohl  this  during  the  latter's  visit  to 
the  USSR.  It  is  planned  to  turn  FRG  territory,  he  pointed  out,  into  a  launch 
installation  for  American  first-strike  nuclear  missiles  targeted  at  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies.  Essentially  this  would  mean  a  revival  of  the  threat 
of  a  war  against  the  USSR  being  unleashed  from  German  soil. 

"The  conversion  of  West  German  territory  into  a  launch  installation  for  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  aimed  against  the  socialist  countries,"  a  joint  communique  on 
A. A.  Gromyko's  visit  to  the  GDR  in  October  1983  says,  "would  be  a  step  of  a 
fundamental  nature  hostile  to  the  cause  of  peace.  This  would  be  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Moscow  and  Berlin  treaties  and  would  do  serious 
harm  to  the  FRG's  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  GDR.  The  FRG 
Government  should  clearly  realize  that  by  unreservedly  following  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Administration  and  opening  wide  its  country's  doors  to  the  nex-/ 
American  missiles  it  is  gambling  with  its  vitally  important  interests.  It  would 
be  myopic  from  both  the  political  and  military  viewpoints  to  attempt  on  the 
contrived  pretext  of  strengthening  its  own  security  to  create  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  others." 

It  is  absolutely  clear  what  unfavorable  political,  economic  and  other  conse¬ 
quences  would  arise  as  a  result  of  such  a  development  for  the  entire  system 
of  international  relations.  If,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  West  European  countries,  the  American  nuclear  missiles  nonethe¬ 
less  appear  on  the  continent,  this  would  be  a  step  capable  of  considerably 
destabilizing  the  evolved  situation.  The  Soviet  leadership  has  stated  this 
repeatedly  with  all  due  responsibility.  Speaking  on  20  July  1983  at  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  a  Hungarian  party-government  delegation,  Yu.  V.  Andropov  warned: 

"The  deployment  of  the  new  American  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe  will  inevitably 
lead  to  consequences  of  a  military  and  political  nature  which  would  compli¬ 
cate  appreciably  the  entire  situation  in  the  world." 

IV 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  fraternal  socialist  countries  believe  that  a  nex^  round 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  in  Europe  has  to  be  averted.  For  this  it  is  necessary 
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not  to  deploy  new  missiles  but  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  on  an  honest 
basis  vjhich  takes  account  of  the  interests  of  both  sides,  a  solution  aimed  at 
an  improvexaent  in  the  atmosphere  in  Europe  and  the  world,.  The  USSR  pre¬ 
fers  to  settle  questions  which  arise  by  way  of  negotiation  in  order  to  reach 
agreement  on  specific  and  effective  measures  aimed  at  limiting  and  reducing 
medium-range  nuclear  arms  in  the  European  region  or  at  their  total  liquida¬ 
tion  even. 


As  a  result  of  the  persevering  and  purposeful  efforts  of  the  Soviet  side  it 
w^as  possible  to  begin  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  which  was  of  posi¬ 
tive  significance  inasmuch  as  hopes  for  an  improvement  in  the  situation  in 
Europe,  an  easing  of  tension  and  a.  quest  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  cardinal 
problems  of  an  improvement  in  the  European  situation  are  connected  with  the 
negotiations.  At  the  same  time  negotiations  are  not  an  end  in  themselves. 

The  main  thing  is  the  need  to  achieve  actual  and  impressive  results  which 
should  be  baaed  primarily  on  the  principle  of  equality  and  equal  security , 

However,  the  practice  of  conducting  negotiations  in  Geneva  shows  that  the  task 
of  the  Araerican  side  is  by  no  means  the  achievement  of  a.grBementa  The  United 
States  has  endeavored  to  spin  out  time  and  subsequently  embark  on  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  Pershing  2  ballistic  missiles  and  cruise  missiles  in  West  Europe. 
An  analysis  of  the  American  position  shows  that  it  is  aimed  essentially  at 
liquidating  all  the  Soviet  medium-range  missiles,  and  not  only  those  on  the 
European  part  of  the  territory  of  the  USSR,  furthermore,  but  also  those  de¬ 
ployed  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country  and  which  are  totally  unrelated  to 
the  problem  of  nuclear  arms  in  Europe. 

Realization  of  the  United  States’  "zero  option"  x/ould  mean  radical  changes  in 
the  rough  equivalence  of  nuclear  forces  between  the  USSR  and  NATO  which 
exists  novj  and  about  which  we  spoke  earlier.  The  number  of  the  UsSR  s  medium- 
range  missiles  would  be  more  than  halved.  NATO  vxould  lorgo  nothio.g  here.  The 
result  of  such  an  approach  would  be  NATO's  dual  superiority  in  the  number  of 
medium— range  nuclear  w''sapon  delivery  systems  a.nd  three  fold  supe^-iority  in 
the  quantity  of  nuclear  warheads.  This  provocative  approach  of  the  American 
s.lde  has  been  maintained  essentially  throughout  the  nego  ciaclons 


The  so-called  "interim  option"  put  forv/ard  by  the  American  side  is  just  as 
unrealistic  as  the  "zero  option"  inasmuch  as  the  U.S.  Administration  remains 
in  its  former  positions,  is  endea-voring  to  harm  the  UsSR  s  security  and  is 
unwilling  to  take  its  legitimate  interests  into  consideration. 

Primarily  the  United  States  is  unwilling  to  count  in  the  overall ^balance  the 
ground-  and  sea-based  nuclear  missiles  of  France  and  Great  Britain.^  The 
opponents  of  counting  these  missiles  usually  refer  to  their  allegedly  inde¬ 
pendent  status  and  negligible  size.  However,  such  an  approach  is  wrong.  Both 
Britain  and  France  are  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance.  In.  NATO’s 
overall  balance  these  countries’  missiles  constitute  one-fourth  of ^ the  nuclear 
potential..  This  is  over  200  delivery  systems,  incTudixig  162  missiles,  which 
accommodate  more  than  400  warheads.  They  are  all  targeted  at  the  USSR  and 
other  socia.list  countries. 
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The  R.  Reagan  administration’s  stubborn  reluctance  to  consider  the  nuclear  for¬ 
ces  of  Britain  and  France  is  perfectly  understandable.  By  withdrawing  them 
from  the  negotiating  framework  the  United  States  and  NATO  are  counting  on 
achieving  primarily  military  advantages.  In  fact  it  is  on  this  that  the  entire 
position  of  the  United  States  at  the  negotiations  is  built. 

Counting  the  British  and  French  nuclear  forces  in  NATO’s  overall  balance  is 
so  logical  and  justifiable  that  serious  experts  are  in  no  doubt  as  to  it. 

Such  an  authoritative  research  center  in  the  West  as  the  International  Stra¬ 
tegic  Studies  Institute  in  London  deems  it  necessary  in  compiling  the  consoli¬ 
dated  table  of  NATO’s  nuclear  forces  to  include  here  the  corresponding  arms 
of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Nor  has  there  yet  been  any  change  in  the  American  position  on  another  funda¬ 
mental  question — nondeployment  of  the  American  missiles.  Essentially  Washing¬ 
ton  has  made  a  decision  to  deploy  in  Europe  as  many  American  missiles  as  there 
are  Soviet  missiles  not  only  in  the  European  but  also  Asian  part  of  the  USSR. 
There  is  no  logic  in  such  a  formulation  of  the  question  since  there  are  separ¬ 
ate  reasons  for  the  deployment  of  medium-range  missiles  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  USSR,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  notified  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  of  these,  moreover. 

Attempting  to  camouflage  such  an  incongruous  approach,  the  United  States  has 
recently  been  speaking  of  "global  limits".  Essentially  this  means  that  Wash¬ 
ington  in  this  case  also  reserves  for  itself  the  right  to  deploy  supplementary 
to  the  forward-based  nuclear  missiles  in  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  many  new 
medium-range  missiles  as  the  USSR  has.  The  entire  "innovation"  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  now  it  is  promising  to  deploy  not  all  the  missiles  in  Europe  but 
a  certain  part  of  them,  as  the  U.S.  President  declared,  "someplace  else"  in 
the  vicinity  of  USSR  territory. 

Further,  Washington  has  now  announced  that  in  the  event  of  the  USSR’s  consent 
to  the  United  States’  deployment  of,  say,  450  and  not  572  American  missiles 
in  Europe  and  other  adjacent  regions  and,  correspondingly,  its  consent  to  a 
reduction  in  its  own  missiles,  the  United  States  could  examine  the  question  of 
the  combination  in  which  to  deploy  its  missiles  of  the  said  two  types. 

The  basis  of  this  approach  also  is  an  unacceptable  attempt  to  force  the  USSR 
to  reduce  its  missiles,  while  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  intends 
to  deploy  its  missiles.  Washington  is  leaving  its  "hands  free"  here  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  Pershing  2  missiles  which  it  wishes  to  deploy  in  Europe. 

Such  "constructiveness"  on  the  part  of  Washington  represents  nothing  other 
than  outright  cynicism. 

A  further  element  of  the  United  States’  "nex^r  position"  is  connected  with  the 
fact  that  up  to  the  present  Washington  has  insisted  that  any  agreement  should 
apply  only  to  ground-based  medium-range  missiles.  The  United  States  emphati¬ 
cally  objected  here  to  the  inclusion  of  NATO’s  launcher  aircraft  in  an  agree¬ 
ment,  endeavoring  to  maintain  its  superiority  in  the  number  of  such  medium- 
range  aircraft.  Now  the  United  States  is  seemingly  expressing  a  readiness 
to  study  the  question  of  the  inclusion  of  aviation  in  an  agreement  also.  How¬ 
ever,  this  readiness  is  hedged  about  by  a  number  of  conditions  unacceptable 
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to  the  Soviet  Union.  First;,  the  USSR  must  consent  to  the  United  States*  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  missiles,  including  the  deplo3nnent  of  the  new  American  missiles  in 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Second,  not  all  medium-range  lancher 
aircraft  come  under  the  restriction,  only  those  which  the  American  side  will 
choose.  The  United  States  makes  no  secret  here  of  the  fact  that  it  intends  for 
the  agreement  to  encompass  all  types  of  Soviet  aircraft  of  the  corresponding 
range  and  simultaneously  exclude  therefrom  hundreds  of  American  medium-range 
aircraft  based  on  the  territory  of  West  Europe  and  on  carriers  off  its  shores 
and  also  all  the  aviation  of  the  United  States’  NATO  allies. 

It  is  clear  that  the  "new"  American  proposals  are  Washington’s  latest  prop¬ 
aganda  maneuver  with  the  sole  purpose  of  attempting  to  reassure  the  peoples, 
who  are  worried  about  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  approaching  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  American  missiles.  Essentially  the  R.  Reagan  administration  is 
concerned  not  about  how  to  avert  a  nuclear  arms  race  in  Europe  but  how  to 
facilitate  the  realization  of  its  plans  to  deploy  the  new  missiles  and  how  to 
deceive  the  public. 

Characterizing  the  so-called  new  American  proposals,  Yu.V.  Andropov  observed: 
"Leaving  the  details  to  one  side,  the  essence  of  the  so-called  new  move  in  the 
American  position,  publicized  as  ’splendid,*  amounts  to  a  proposal  on  agreement 
being  reached,  as  before,  on  how  much  to  reduce  Soviet  medium-range  missiles 
and  how  many  new  American  missiles  to  deploy  in  Europe  in  addition  to  the 
nuclear  potential  which  NATO  already  has. "23 

As  a  counterweight  to  this  the  USSR  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  readiness  for 
a  search  for  a  mutually  acceptable  solution  and  a  realistic  compromise.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  pursuing  a  persistent  policy  aimed  at  limiting  and  halting 
the  nuclear  arms  race  in  Europe.  It  proceeds  here  from  the  need  to  maintain 
rough  equivalence  between  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  and  NATO 
and  lead  matters  in  the  direction  of  a  reduction  in  the  existing  weapons.  The 
USSR  has  proposed  the  introduction  for  the  period  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  of  a  moratorium  on  the  growth  of  medium- range  arms,  which 
also  envisages  a  ban  on  the  modernization  of  these  weapons.  In  the  event  of 
the  other  side  adopting  this  proposal,  the  USSR  has  expressed  readiness  to 
cut  back  some  of  its  medium-range  arms  unilaterally.  In  addition,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  conditions  for  the  achievement  of  an  agreement  the 
Soviet  Union  has  resolved  to  impose  and  has  imposed  such  a  moratorium  unilat¬ 
erally,  embarking  simultaneously  on  a  unilateral  reduction  in  these  missiles. 

The  USSR  has  counterposed  to  the  destructive  position  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Geneva  negotiations  a  realistic,  constructive  approach  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equality  and  equal  security.  The  Soviet  position  incorporates  several 
options.  The  most  far-reaching  of  these  consists  of  an  agreement  on  renunciation 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe,  both  medium-range  and  tactical.  This  would 
truly  be  a  "zero  solution"  of  the  problem. 

YuoV.  Andropov’s  proposal  of  3  May  1983,  which  expressed  readiness  to  agree  on 
the  equality  of  nuclear  potentials  in  Europe  both  in  terms  of  delivery  systems 
and  warheads,  testifies  to  the  USSR’s  sincere  readiness  for  an  intelligent  com¬ 
promise  and  the  flexibility  of  the  Soviet  position.  Account  should  be  taken 
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here,  of  course,  of  the  corresponding  arms  of  Britain  and  France.  The  USSR  has 
advocated  that  it  have  no  more  missiles  and  warheads  on  them  than  on  the  NATO 
side  in  each  mutually  conditioned  period. 

Given  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  warheads  on  the  British  and  French  mis¬ 
siles,  the  number  of  warheads  on  the  Soviet  medium-range  missiles  would  be 
reduced  by  the  same  amount.  A  similar  approach  would  extend  to  this  class  of 
aircraft  weapon  systems  deployed  in  Europe.  Rough  equivalence  between  the 
USSR  and  NATO  would  thereby  be  maintained  both  in  medium-range  missile  delivery 
systems,  that  is,  missiles  and  aircraft,  and  the  number  of  warheads  on  them, 
and  this  equivalence  would  be  at  a  considerably  lower  level  than  now,  more¬ 
over  . 

The  Soviet  initiative  concerning  the  USSR^s  readiness — given  nondeployment  of 
the  American  missiles — to  liquidate  its  medium- range  missiles  subject  to  re¬ 
duction  in  the  European  part  of  the  country  may  rightly  be  called  far-reaching. 

Yu.V.  Andropov’s  proposal,  which  was  put  forward  in  his  replies  to  questions 
from  PRAVBA  on  27  August  1983,  could  have  been  an  important  step  by  the  USSR 
in  the  direction  of  progress  toward  an  agreement.  In  the  event  of  a  mutually 
acceptable  agreement  being  reached,  including  the  United  States’  renunciation 
of  the  deplo3mient  of  the  new  missiles  in  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  would,  when 
reducing  its  medium-range  missiles  in  the  European  part  of  the  country  to  a 
level  equal  to  the  number  of  Britain’s  and  France’s  missiles,  liquidate  all 
the  missiles  to  be  reduced,  including  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  modern 
SS-20’s. 

The  Soviet  proposals  contained  in  Yu.V.  Andropov’s  replies  to  questions  from 
PRAVDA  on  27  October  1983  were  exceptionally  important.  As  is  known,  the 
USSR  expressed  readiness  to  reach  agreement  on  a  reduction  in  medium-range 
nuclear  arms  in  Europe  to  equal  levels  on  both  sides  both  in  terms  of  delivery 
systems  and  warheads.  Considering  the  number  of  warheads  on  the  British  and 
French  missiles  currently,  the  USSR  could  have  in  Europe  approximately  140 
SS-20  launchers,  that  is,  markedly  fewer  than  Britain  and  France’s  medium- 
range  missile  launchers. 

Further,  given  the  achievement  of  a  mutually  acceptable  agreement,  including 
the  United  States’  renunciation  of  the  deployment  of  missiles  in  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  transfer  its  missiles  from  the  East  to  the  West.  In 
the  event  of  the  achievement  of  an  agreement  and  its  validation,  from  this 
moment  there  would  also  be  an  end  to  the  deployment  of  SS-20  missiles  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  USSR  would  proceed  firmly  from  this 
on  condition  of  there  being  no  appreciable  changes  in  the  strategic  situation 
in  the  Asian  region.  This  means  primarily  that  the  United  States  would  not 
deploy  new  medium-range  nuclear  missiles  in  areas  from  which  they  could  reach 
the  eastern  part  of  USSR  territory. 

Displaying  additional  flexibility,  the  USSR  expressed  its  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  total  levels  of  medium-range  launcher  aircraft  equal  for  the 
USSR  and  NATO  within  a  mutually  acceptable  numerical  range.  The  actual  value 
of  these  levels  could  be  agreed. 
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If  the  United  States  renounces  deployment  of  its  missiles  in  Europe  at  the  de¬ 
clared  time,  the  Soviet  Union  could  embark  even  now  on  a  reduction  in  its 
SS-4  missiles  (and  there  are  over  200  of  them)  and  complete  their  liquidation 
in  1984-1985.  If  it  is  possible  to  conclude  an  agreement  in  Geneva  on  a  just 
basis,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  currently  existing  SS-20^s  would  be 
liquidated  also. 

However,  the  decisions  adopted  by  the  governments^  of  the  FRG,  Britain  and 
Italy  under  pressure  from  the  masters  of  the  White  House,  who  are  possessed 
by  the  insane  idea  of  a  "crusade”  against  socialism,  testify  that  the  green 
light  has  been  given  to  the  installation  of  the  American  missiles,  which  is  aimed 
at  breaking  up  the  existing  military  balance.  These  governments  have  hereby, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  peoples,  assumed  together  with  Washington  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  impleinentation  of  the  monstrous  plans  of  American 
imperialism,  whose  intention  it  is  to  turn  Europe  into  the  center  of  and 
bridgehead  for  a  thermonuclear  war,  vainly  counting  on  this  protecting  the 
United  States  from  just  retribution.  In  the  face  of  all  mankind  the  American 
militarists  are  playing  a  game  which  is  impudent  in  the  extreme  and  fraught 
with  the  gravest  consequences  for  its  fate  and  the  fate  of  civilization. 

The  appearance  on  the  European  continent  of  the  American  Pershings  and  cruise 
missiles  is  becoming  a  fait  accompli^  Having  thoroughly  considered  all 
aspects  of  the  situation,  the  Soviet  leadership  has  been  forced  to  announce  the 
impossibility  of  the  USSR^s  continued  participation  in  the  Geneva  talks  on 
limiting  nuclear  arms  in  Europe. 

The  statement  of  Yu.V.  Andropov,  general  secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  and  chairman  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  Presidium,  of  24  November  1983, 
which  was  imbued  with  a  sense  of  deepest  concern  and  responsibility  for  the 
fate  of  general  and  European  peace,  made  public  the  Soviet  leadership’s  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  specific  retaliatory  measures  aimed  at  ensur¬ 
ing  the  security  of  the  USSR  and  the  other  socialist  community  countries.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  document  emphasizes,  "the  Soviet  Union  declares  with 
all  certainty  and  firmness  that  it  remains  devoted  to  the  high-minded  policy 
of  a  halt  to  the  arms  race,  primarily  nuclear,  and  a  lessening  and  ultimately 
the  complete  removal  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  It  will  continue  to  exert 
every  effort  to  achieve  these  noble  goals." 
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2.  In  establishing  rough  equivalence  between  the  USSR  and  the  NATO  countries 
in  medium-range  nuclear  missiles  it  should  be  stipulated  in  advance  that 
it  should  not  be  understood  such  that  the  weapons  of  one  side  are  opposed 
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DIFFERENT  U.S.,  USSR  OBJECTIVES  NOTED  AT  LAW  OF  SEA  CONFERENCE 

Moscow  MIROVAYA  EKONOMIKA  I  MEZHDUNARODNYYE  OTNOSHENIYA  in  Russian  No  12,  Dec  83 
pp  31-44 

[Article  by  Yu,  Barsegov:  ”Two  Approaches  to  the  Solution  of  a  Universal 
Problem”] 

[Text]  A  special  place  in  present-day  international  relations  is  occupied  by 
global,  that  is,  the  most  large-scale  and  fundamental,  problems  affecting  the 
vital  interests  of  all  peoples  and  the  international  community  as  a  whole  and 
requiring  for  their  solution  states^  concerted,  purposeful  activity.  As  Yu, 

V.  Andropov  emphasized  at  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  June  (1983)  Plenum,  the 
solution  of  these  ”major  problems,  which  affect  all  countries  and  whose  sig¬ 
nificance  is  growing  increasingly,”  corresponds  to  the  interests  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  on  both  sides  of  the  social  barricade  dividing  the  world.  Among  them  is 
the  manifold  complex  problem  of  the  oceans,  each  of  whose  components  is  con¬ 
nected  with  other  universal  problems:  rational  use  of  marine  biological  re¬ 
sources  with  the  food  problem;  development  of  the  ocean's  mineral  and  energy 
resources  with  the  raw  material  and  energy  problem;  preservation  of  the  marine 
environment  with  the  ecology  problem;  and  the  demilitarization  and  prevention 
of  nuclear  war.  Such  states  as  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  are  called  on 
to  play  and  can  play  a  special  part  in  the  solution  of  these  questions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  problem  of  the  oceans.  What  is  needed  for  this  is  a  high-minded 
and  constructive  approach  oriented  toward  the  search  for  mutually  acceptable 
solutions  presupposing  political  prudence,  farsightedness  and  a  readiness  to 
take  account  of  both  the  legitimate  interests  of  each  side  and  the  interests 
of  the  world  community  as  a  whole. 

Whereas  the  position  of  the  USSR  corresponds  fully  to  the  requirements  of  such 
an  approach,  this  simply  cannot  be  said  about  the  United  States.  This  was 
manifested  graphically  at  the  Third  UN  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  which,  as 
already  mentioned  in  this  journal,  formulated  and  adopted  an  all-embracing  UN 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention. 

As  is  known,  both  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  are  among  the  highly  developed 
powers  with  diverse  maritime  interests  in  need  of  dependable  navigation  and 
other  types  of  maritime  activity.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  their 


*See,  for  example,  MEMO  Nos  3  and  9  for  1982. 
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pos3. ticns  on  a  number  of  questions  concurred.  This  contributed  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  decisions  on  given  questions  acceptable  to  all  the  participants. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  fundamental  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  on  a  number  of  cardinal  problems,  Washington’s  line  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  imperial  pretensions ^  the  narrow  egotistical,  class  interests 
of  monopoly  capital  and  the  endeavor  to  establish  its  domination  in  the 
oceans,  appropriate  a  large  and  the  best  part  thereof  and  convert  the  sea 
expanses  in  its  own  economic  territory  and  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  into 
a  gigantic  proving  ground  for  nuclear  weapons. 


The  military  factor  is  a  central  component  of  American  imperialism's  maritime 
policy.  Proceeding  from  the  fact  that  all  ground  targets  have  become  acces¬ 
sible  to  nuclear  strikes  from  ocean  sectors  and  that  the  ocean  nuclear  mis¬ 
sile  systems  are  the  most  mobile  and  least  vulnerable  thanks  to  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  using  the  depth  of  the  water  for  protection  and  the  vast  ocean  ex¬ 
panses  for  maneuvering,  the  United  States  is  accelerating  the  large-scale 
buildup  of  naval  forces,  increasingly  extending  the  nuclear  arms  race  to  the 
oceans,  and  em.ploying  naval  power  to  achieve  the  goals  of  its  aggressive  for¬ 
eign  policy.  In  speaking  of  the  military  factor  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
United  States’  maritime  interests  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  resource 
strategy  also  is  largely  determined  by  militarist  considerations.  Accordingly, 
the  United  States  is  seeking  the  creation  of  a  procedure  in  international  law 
in  respect  of  the  oceans  which  would  afford  it  practically  unlimited  rights 
to  the  unhindered  exploitation  of  untouched  mineral  raw  material  and  energy 
resource  reserves.  It  is  putting  the  interests  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  U.S. 
oil  and  mining  companies  higher  than  the  Interests  of  the  entire  international 
comraunity . 


Washington's  ambitions  were  laconically,  but  capaciously  expressed  by  A. 
Spilhaus,  chairman  of  the  Oceanographic  Committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences;  "The  ocean,"  he  said,  "is  our  nation's  business."*  Senator  E, 
Rollings,  who  is  considered  a  top  specialist  in  the  formulation  of  the  "in¬ 
tegrated  ocean  policy,"  substantiated  it  by  the  fact  that  "sea  power  has  ac¬ 
quired  new  meaning  and  is  noxj  the  result  of  a  nation's  use  of  the  oceans."** 

The  Soviet  Union  emphatically  rejects  the  globalist  pretensions  of  American 
imperialism  in  general  and  in  the  sphere  of  the  oceans  in  particular.  Evalu¬ 
ating  the  policy  pursued  in  International  affairs  by  the  present  U.S.  Admin¬ 
istration,  Yu.  V.  Andropov  observed  in  his  statement:  "Its  essence  is  dis¬ 
regarding  the  interests  of  other  states  and  peoples  and  attempting  to  secure 
for  the  United  States  the  dominating  positions  in  the  world." 

Fully  in  accordance  with  the  peace-loving  goals  of  its  foreign  policy,  the 
USSR  advocates  broad  international  cooperation  in  the  use  of  the  oceans,  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  monopolization  of  its  natural  resources,  a  guarantee  of  the 
legitim.ate  interests  of  the  USSR  and  the  other  socialist  states  in  the  oceans 


^VA^^Spilhaus,  "Address  Before  the  Conference  on  the  Oceans  and  National  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development,"  sponsored  by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin¬ 
istration,  Washington,  17  July  1973. 

**i'lARINE  POLICY,  January  1977,  p  22, 
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and  also  consideration  of  the  particular  requirements  of  the  developing 
countries  and  the  establishment  of  a  stable  rule  of  law  in  the  oceans  in  the 
interests  of  all  peoples. 

From  the  first  through  the  final  day  of  the  Third  UN  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer¬ 
ence  the  Soviet  delegation  consistently  pursued  a  policy  aimed  at  equal  nego¬ 
tiations  and  the  search  for  concerted  solutions  in  a  spirit  of  realism  and 
mutual  understanding 5  displaying  respect  for  the  agreements  reached , 

I 

The  fundamental  differences  in  the  goals  and  tasks  of  the  USSR  and  the  United 
States  were  revealed  in  full  in  their  approaches  to  specific  questions,,  To 
take  just  the  probJ.em  of  the  use  of  the  seabed  solely  for  peaceful  purposes, 
with  whose  formulation  the  process  of  the  shaping  of  the  new  rule  of  law  in 
the  oceans  began.  The  UN  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Use  of  the  Seas  and  Oceans 
Beyond  National  Jurisdiction  was  set  up  for  its  solution  in  1957.  This  was  a 
very  timely  measure  inasmuch  as  the  real  threat  of  the  spread  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  to  the  oceans  had  arisen.  This  threat  emanated  from,  the  United 
States  and  its  NATO  allies 3  who  were  hatching  plans  to  deploy  offensive  arma 
and  various  military  facilities  on  the  seabed.  Does  it  need  to  be  proved 
that  the  militarization  of  the  oceans  not  only  increases  the  danger  of  thermo¬ 
nuclear  war  but  also  undermines  the  prospects  of  international  cooperation  in 
the  use  of  their  expanses  and  resources  for  the  good  of  man. 

From  the  very  outset  the  USSR  submitted  for  the  committee's  examination  a 
number  of  far-reaching  proposals  on  banning  the  use  of  the  seabed  beyond 
territorial  waters  for  military  purposes.  Considering  the  situation  that  had 
evolved^  it  also  allowed  of  the  possibility  of  the  stage-by-stage  demilitari¬ 
zation  of  the  seabed.  The  Soviet  ideas  were  approved  and  supported  by  the 
developing  countries,  but  constantly  blocked  by  the  United  States  and  its 
partners,  who  proved  the  "impracticability"  or  "harmfulness"  even  of  general 
and  complete  demilitarization ,  The  United  States  attempted  to  justify  its 
position  by  references  to  the  alleged  "defensive"  purposes  of  its  military 
activity  and  also  "substantiated"  it  either  by  national  jurisdiction  with  the 
limits  of  the  shelf  or  freedom  of  the  open  seas  beyond  these  limits. 

Although  the  Soviet  proposals  in  combination  with  other  initiatives  put  for¬ 
ward  outside  of  the.  committee  framework  represented  a  reasonable  and  realistic 
basis  for  the  solution  of  this  question,  at  the  insistence  of  the  United 
States  it  was  removed  from,  the  agenda  of  the  committee  and  also  the  Third  UN 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  passed  on  for  examination  to  the  Disarmament 
Committee,  The  convention  limited  itself  merely  to  a  proclamation  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  peaceful  use  of  the  open  seas  and  the  international 
area  of  the  seabed. 

What  was  the  United  States’  attitude  toward  universal  interests  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  another  category  of  problems—resources  problems — which  occupied  a 
central  place  in  the  conference’s  work?  The  optimum  and  rational  use  of  the 
oceans’  biological  resources  is  being  complicated,  as  is  known  by  the  uneven 
distribution  of  modern  fishing  facilities  engendered  by  capitalism  and 
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colonialism.  Although  the  need  for  marine  products  is  perceived  most  acutely 
in  the  developing  countries ^  where  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  world’s 
population  lives ^  it  is  they  which,  by  virtue  of  their  economic  backwardness, 
are  deprived  of  the  necessary  implements  of  labor.  Lacking  modern  material- 
technical  resources  and  possessing,  as  a  rule,  obsolete  and  small-capacity 
ships,  the  developing  countries  are  incapable  under  the  conditions  of  tradi¬ 
tional  freedom  of  fishing  of  realizing  their  rights  in  practice. 

Prior  to  the  convening  of  the  conference  and  at  the  initial  stage  thereof, 
the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  situation  which  had  been  created  could  be 
rectified  by  way  of  the  conclusion  of  appropriate  international  agreements 
and  the  use  of  specialized  international  organizations.  This  approach  would 
cater  for  the  interests  of  the  developing  countries  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  fairer  distribution  of  commercial  waters.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  conference  even  the  USSR  proposed 
reserving  for  the  developing  countries  "special  rights  in  respect  of  fishing 
permitting  them  to  make  extensive  use  of  the  fish  resources  of  adjacent  areas 
of  the  open  seas  in  the  interests  of  their  countries  and  develop  their  na¬ 
tional  fishing. 

As  distinct  from  the  principle  of  the  division  of  commercial  areas  among  all 
littoral  countries,  which  is  subject  to  the  blind  game  of  the  geographical 
factor,  purposeful  international  regulation  could  satisfy  all  the  developing 
countries,  both  littoral  and  those  which  are  in  an  unfavorable  position  in 
relation  to  the  sea;  at  the  same  time  this  would  prevent  the  appropriation 
of  the  resources  of  a  large  part  of  the  commercial  areas  by  the  United  States 
and  a  small  group  of  developed  capitalist  states  possessing  a  vast  coastline 
and  a  multitude  of  islands. 

However,  this  approach  did  not  suit  the  United  States.  Displaying  an  aspira¬ 
tion  characteristic  of  an  imperialist  state  to  the  expansion  and  broadening 
not  only  of  state  but  also  "economic"  territory  and  guided  by  mercenary  con¬ 
siderations,  the  United  States  in  the  person  of  President  H.  Truman  even  was 
the  first  to  announce  claims  to  the  biological  resources  of  part  of  the  open 
seas.  Proclamation  2668  on  offshore  fishing  in  certain  parts  of  the  open  seas, 
which  was  promulgated  on  28  September  1945,  proclaimed  the  right  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  establish  so-called  "conservation  zones"  in  coastal  waters  and 
also  the  exclusive  right  to  appropriate  these  resources.  Prior  to  and  during 
the  Third  UN  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  the  United  States  encouraged  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  national  jurisdiction  of  a  littoral  state  to  the  resources  of 
the  commercially  most  promising  waters,  opposing  only  the  expansion  of  the 
littoral  state’s  territorial  waters. 

The  United  States,  as  the  Soviet  Government  statement  observed,  "is  at  the 
same  time  attempting  to  underpin  its  illegal  claims  to  trust  island  terri¬ 
tories  and,  correspondingly,  the  sea  expanses  around  them,  on  which  the 


'^"Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Use  of  the  Seabed  and  Ocean  Floor 
Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction,  "UN  Document  A/8721,  New  York, 
1972,  pp  194-197. 
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American  monopolies  have  long  had  their  sights."*  President  R.  Reagan  an¬ 
nounced  on  10  March  1983  the  establishment  of  the  United  States’  "full 
rights"  to  the  development  of  mineral  resources  and  fishing  within  the 
limits  of  a  200-mile  zone  from  the  U.S.  coastline,  including  the  islands  in 
the  Carribbean  and  the  Pacific  over  which  it  exercises  its  authority.  This 
would  mean  the  acquisition  of  "sovereign  rights"  to  maritime  resources  over 
an  area  of  approximately  4  million  square  miles.  Thus  of  the  more  than  150 
states  with  a  right  to  the  resources  of  the  oceans,  one  state,  which  is  ex¬ 
periencing  no  shortage  of  food  and  is  one  of  its  principal  exporters,  is  en¬ 
deavoring  illegally  to  appropriate  the  resources  of  virtually  one-tenth  of 
the  commercially  most  promising  areas  of  all  the  oceans. 

The  United  States  has  begun  to  dispose  of  these  resources  with  methods  which 
run  counter  to  universal  interests  and  which  flagrantly  ignore  the  demand 
concerning  due  consideration  of  the  rights  of  states  whose  citizens  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  zones  usually  fished  there  or  had  made  considerable 
efforts  to  explore  and  ascertain  these  stocks.  Washington  essentially  in¬ 
tends  to  arbitrarily  dispose  of  permissible  catch  surpluses,  discriminating 
against  other  states  from  political  motives.  This  practice  is  increasing  the 
consequences  of  the  uneven  distribution  of  the  commercial  waters  and  could 
lead  to  serious  negative  consequences. 

Bearing  in  mind  primarily  the  needs  of  the  developing  states,  the  USSR  and 
the  other  socialist  countries  consented  to  the  establishment  of  exclusive  eco¬ 
nomic  zones,  despite  the  fact  that  their  fishing  industry  had  depended  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  expeditionary  fishing  in  parts  of  the  oceans  far  from 
shore.  Also  indicative  is  how  the  USSR  disposes  of  the  live  resources  of  its 
economic  zone.  While  having  very  limited  commercial  possibilities  in  the  200- 
mile  coastal  area  the  USSR  nonetheless  accommodates  other  countries,  capital¬ 
ist  included,  to  the  maximum  extent. 


II 

The  United  States’  attitude  toward  the  problems  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
mineral  and  energy  resources  of  the  seabed  is  directly  determined  by  its  hege- 
monist  military-political  goals  and  the  aspirations  of  its  oil  and  mining  com¬ 
panies.  Whence  the  sharply  expressed  political  thrust  of  American  imperial¬ 
ism’s  raw  material  policy.  It  proceeds  from  the  precept  that  in  the  coming 
decades  a  state’s  economic  and,  consequently,  political  might  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  increasingly  by  the  extent  to  which  one  government  will  be  able  to  make 
others  dependent  on  it  and  itself  independent  of  others.**  The  "prophesies" 
concerning  an  "end  to  the  200-year  period  of  independence"  of  the  United 
States  and  the  appeals  for  an  end  to  the  "extortions"  and  "blackmail"  of  the 
raw  material  producers — the  developing  countries — should  also  be  viewed  in 
this  context. 


*  PRAVDA,  24  April  1983. 

**R.  Arad  and  U.  Arad,  R.  McCulloch  and  J.  Pinera,  A.  Rollick,  "Sharing 
Global  Resources,"  New  York,  1979,  p  16. 
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Washington  began  to  link  particular  hopes  with  the  commissioning  of  essen¬ 
tially  untouched  ocean  resources.  Its  efforts  were  concentrated  in  two 
directions  here:  the  maximum  extension  with  the  aid  of  the  convention  of 
the  outer  limit  of  its  shelf  and  those  of  its  allies  and  actual  appropriation 
of  the  deep-sea  resources  of  the  seabed  beyond  the  limits  of  national  juris¬ 
diction  now  declared  the  "common  inheritance  of  mankind"- 

The  policy  of  "underwater  expansion"  has  a  history  of  its  own.  As  is  known, 
it  was  also  the  United  States  which  was  the  first,  in  September  1945,  to  lay 
claim  to  the  unilateral  appropriation  of  the  shelf.  It  is  also  worth  recall¬ 
ing  that  under  the  pressure  of  American  monopolies  possessing  the  appropriate 
technical  potential  introduced  to  the  1958  Continental  Shelf  Convention  as  a 
criterion  for  determining  the  outer  limit  of  the  shelf  together  with  the 
200-meter  isobath*  coinciding  with  its  geological  limits  was  an  additional 
criterion  according  to  which  the  outer  limit  of  the  legal  shelf  could  run 
within  the  limits  where  such  exploitation  was  technically  possible.  Whereas 
the  distance  criterion  per  the  200-meter  isobath  reflected  the  endeavor  of 
the  majority  of  states  to  limit  the  growth  of  claims,  the  criterion  based  on 
technical  possibilities  suited  primarily  the  industrially  developed  capital¬ 
ist  countries.  It  was  these  states  and  their  monopolies  which  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  scientific-technical  achievements  making  it  possible  to  drill  at 
great  depths.  Ignoring  the  convention  principle  of  adjacency  and  giving  the 
technical  accessibility  criterion  a  wide  interpretation,  they  laid  claim  not 
only  to  the  entire  continental  shelf  but  also  to  the  entire  continental  mar¬ 
gin  to  the  most  abyssal  depths. 

During  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  shelf’s  outer  limit  at  the  Third  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  a  small  group  of  states  composed  predominantly  of  de¬ 
veloped  capitalist  countries--the  United  States,  Britain,  Australia,  Canada, 
Ireland  and  New  Zealand — pushed  through  the  so-called  "Irish  formula,"  which 
established  the  outer  limit  of  the  continental  shelf  beyond  the  economic  zone 
as  per  the  outer  limit  of  the  continental  margin  and  adopted  for  its  deter¬ 
mination  criteria  based  on  contentious  geomorphological  hypotheses  and  con¬ 
cepts.  Substitution  for  the  concept  of  the  shelf  of  the  continental  margin 
in  combination  with  the  imprecision  of  the  proposed  criteria  of  determining 
its  outer  limit  was  designed  to  legalize  not  only  the  seizure  of  vast  and 
most  promising  areas  but  also  the  extension  of  the  "creeping  jurisdiction"  of 
states  with  a  wide  continental  margin  to  the  area  which  had  been  declared  the 
"common  inheritance  of  mankind”  and  which  is  not  subject  to  appropriation. 

The  outdated  technical  accessibility  criterion,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  continuously  moving  the  shelf’s  limits  increasingly  far  from  shore,  was 
replaced  by  another,  even  more  contentious  criterion. 

The  imperialist  claims  to  vast  expanses  of  the  parts  of  the  seabed  the  most 
convenient  for  development  affected  the  interests  of  the  international  com¬ 
munity  inasmuch  as  they  considerably  constructed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
the  seabed,  whose  resources  could  have  been  enjoyed  by  all  mankind  and  with 


*The  line  on  the  map  joining  points  with  the  value  of  equal  depths. 
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which  the  developing  countries  connected  particular  hopes.  These  claims 
strengthened  the  trend  toward  actual  partition  of  the  oceans.  The  United 
States  and  other  capitalist  states  sought  to  accomplish  their  mercenary 
goals  here,  referring  to  the  position  of  the  developing  countries  which 
possessed  a  wide  continental  margin. 

The  USSR’s  position  on  this  question  was  dictated  by  an  endeavor  to  halt 
the  spread  of  "creeping  jurisdiction"  and  prevent  partition  of  the  part  of 
the  seabed  which  had  been  declared  the  "common  inheritance  of  mankind".  At 
the  same  time,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  group  of  states  with  a  wide  continen¬ 
tal  margin  also  included  India  and  several  other  developing  states,  the 
Soviet  delegation  tried  to  take  account  of  their  interests  also  as  fully 
possible.  Guided  by  these  considerations  and  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  conflict  situation  which  had  come  about  was  preventing  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  agreement  on  the  whole  "package,"  the  USSR  delegation  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  exerted  considerable  efforts  in  the  search  for  a  reasonable  all-embrac¬ 
ing  compromise.  In  the  Committee  for  the  Peaceful  Use  of  the  Seabed  and 
subsequently  at  the  conference  itself  the  Soviet  Union  submitted  a  number 
of  proposals  aimed  at  the  limitation  and  more  precise  determination  of  the 
shelf’s  outer  limit.  It  was  proposed  adopting  as  the  distance  limit  for 
this  purpose  the  500-meter  isobath  and  also  200-,  300-  and,  finally,  350- 
mile  limits.  The  latter  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  conference  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  so-called  Irish  formula.  In  accordance  with  the  UN  Law  of 
the  Sea  Convention,  within  the  limits  of  the  200-mile  economic  zone  littoral 
states  acquire  in  addition  to  the  area  of  the  shelf  within  the  framework  of 
the  200-meter  isobath  the  right  to  mineral  resources  on  the  bed 
over  an  area  of  over  19  million  square  miles,  53  percent  of  which  accuring 
to  the  lot  of  10  littoral  states.  The  biggest  increment  here  is  acquired  by 
the  United  States — 1,676,600  square  miles. 

In  respect  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  seabed  situated  beyond  the  limits 
of  national  jurisdiction  the  United  States  pursued  the  same  goals  as  on  the 
shelf,  although  by  other  means. 

The  problem  of  the  use  of  deep-sea  resources  of  the  seabed  confronted  the 
conference  with  a  number  of  complex  and  difficult  tasks.  How  to  use  them 
for  the  good  of  all  peoples  and  not  a  handful  of  monopolies  of  several  in¬ 
dustrially  developed  capitalist  states?  How  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
developing  countries,  which  do  not  yet  experience  an  immediate  need  for  deep- 
sea  raw  material,  but  which  need  capital  investments  for  the  development  of 
their  economy?  How  to  combine  recovery  of  the  raw  material  from  the  new 
sources  with  the  interests  of  the  developing  countries  exporting  these  types 
of  raw  material? 

The  international  community  found  itself  confronted  by  the  need  to  organize 
the  regulated  exploitation  of  the  ocean  resources  beyond  the  limits  of  na¬ 
tional  jurisdiction  within  the  framework  of  the  equal  cooperation  of  states 
with  different  socioeconomic  systems  and  far  from  identical  levels  of  economic 


*0CEAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  JOURNAL,  Spring  1973,  p  41. 
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development  and  material“technical  possibilities.  It  was  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  entirely  new  system  of  distribution  of  the  ocean  resources  based  on 
fairness  and  with  regard  for  objective  realities. 

The  essence  of  the  idea  of  the  "common  inheritance  of  mankind,"  as  under¬ 
stood  by  the  developing  countries,  was  that  the  mineral  resources  of  this 
area  of  the  seabed  should  be  used  in  the  interests  of  all  states  and  peo¬ 
ples,  account  being  taken  of  the  special  interests  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  It  followed  from  this  that  these  resources  could  not  be  the  subject 
of  unchecked  appropriation  by  one  or  several  states  possessing  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  the  latest  supercomplex  and  costly  equipment  and  technology. 

As  a  result  of  the  many  years  of  search  for  compromise  solutions  a  balanced 
"parallel"  system  was  developed  by  the  efforts  of  the  conference  delegates, 
with  the  active  participation  of  the  USSR  and  other  socialist  states.  The 
idea  of  the  "common  inheritance  of  mankind"  was  embodied  in  a  special  inter¬ 
national  mechanism  which  is  being  set  up  and  an  entire  system  of  provisions 
regulating  the  exploration,  development  and  distribution  of  resources  in  the 
interests  of  the  entire  international  community  and  all  states  without  excep¬ 
tion,  This  system  took  into  consideration  both  the  requirements  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  struggling  for  a  reorganization  of  international  economic 
relations  and  such  states  as  the  United  States,  for  which  the  convention  re¬ 
served  precisely  settled  rights. 

The  convention  satisfied  all  except  the  United  States  and  several  developed 
capitalist  states  which  associated  with  it.  Washington  manifestly  needed 
a  system  which  would  operate  not  "on  behalf  and  in  the  interests  of"  mankind 
but  at  its  command  and  in  favor  of  its  monopolies.  The  United  States  was 
virtually  the  first  to  come  out  with  the  idea  of  declaring  the  resources  of 
this  area  the  "common  inheritance  of  mankind,"  but  only  to  invest  in  it  con¬ 
tent  which  would  correspond  to  the  egotistical  requirements  of  its  capitalist 
monopolies.  The  American  representatives  substantiated  the  "legality"  of  the 
demands  for  free  access  to  the  resources  of  the  "common  inheritance"  by  freely 
operating  with  the  concepts  of  res  nullius  (something  which  is  no  one’s  prop¬ 
erty)  and  res  communis  (something  which  is  common  property) ,  with  the  help 
of  which  medieval  lawyers  built  their  legal  construction  of  the  open  seas. 

The  United  States  aspired  to  the  creation  of  a  system  which  would  confirm  the 
formal  equality  of  rights  of  states  to  the  free  exploitation  of  resources  be¬ 
longing  to  all  mankind  and  thereby  ensure  the  actual  monopolization  of  their 
recovery  and  appropriation.  In  the  practical  plane  the  United  States  endeav¬ 
ored  to  reduce  the  role  of  the  international  seabed  authority  which  was  being 
created  to  a  simple  recording  of  instances  of  unsupervised  development  and 
appropriation  of  the  resources  of  the  "common  inheritance".  It  categorically 
opposed  limiting  the  number  of  sectors  granted  one  state,  regulation  of  the 
volume  of  recovered  minerals  and  the  transfer  of  equipment  and  technology  to 
the  international  authority  in  the  interests  of  the  developing  countries  and 
insisted  on  the  United  States  being  granted  the  right  of  casting  vote  in  the 
executive  body  and  so  forth. 

Despite  the  tremendous  advantages  which  the  convention  reserved  for  it,  the 
United  States  continued  to  advance  increasingly  new  claims.  Believing  that 
without  American  finance,  equipment  and  technology  the  future  international 
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authority  could  not  cope,  the  United  States  hoped  to  impose  an  agreement  on 
it  which  would  reserve  for  it  exclusive  rights  to  the  exploitation  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  "common  inheritance  of  mankind".  American  authors  candidly  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  United  States  was  seeking  free  access  to  the  resources  of  "com¬ 
mon  inheritance  of  mankind"  according  to  the  "first  come,  first  served"  prin¬ 
ciple. 

While  paying  lipservice  to  allegiance  to  the  "common  inheritance  of  mankind” 
principle,  the  United  States  invested  a  meaning  in  it  which  ran  counter  to 
the  1969  and  1970  General  Assembly  resolutions  and  subsequently  to  the  UN  Law 
of  the  Sea  Convention  itself.  Even  the  officials  who  led  the  U.S.  delegation 
at  the  conference  openly  acknowledged  that  they  regard  this  principle  merely 
as  a  "pompous  phrase"  and  as  worthless  words  devoid  of  any  real  legal  meaning. 
"We  can  leave  the  phrase  on  condition  that  the  treaty  contain  the  correct 
provisions,"  L.  Ratiner,  a  leader  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  said  during  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  question  in  Congress. 

Imparting  the  nature  of  an  ultimatum  to  their  demands,  the  United  States  and 
several  other  industrially  developed  imperialist  states  threatened  to  unilater¬ 
ally  embark  on  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  "common  inheritance," 
in  spite  of  the  moratorium  established  by  the  conference.  They  counterposed 
to  the  universal  convention  a  policy  aimed  at  the  unilateral  development  and 
actual  appropriation  of  ocean  resources,  which  belong  to  all  the  peoples.  As 
a  pseudolegal  basis  for  the  illegal  seizure  of  the  most  promising  sectors  of 
the  seabed  in  the  United  States  and  certain  other  Western  states  cited  na¬ 
tional  laws  which  they  had  adopted  authorizing  their  natural  persons  and  juri¬ 
dical  persons  to  embark  on  the  practical  development  of  these  resources,  which 
have  been  declared  the  common  property  of  mankind,  without  waiting  for  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  convention,  which  was  then  only  being  drawn  up. 

The  American  law  was  intended  to  ensure  a  text  of  the  convention  "acceptable" 
to  the  United  States.  Its  authors  proceeded  from  the  fact  that  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  if  the  United  States  declined  to  be  a  party  to  the  future 
convention.  The  possibility  of  the  conclusion  of  an  alternative  "multilateral 
or  other  treaty  on  the  bed  of  the  open  seas"  was  envisaged  for  this  contin¬ 
gency.  It  was  a  question  of  a  so-called  "mini-treaty,"  whose  participants 
would  mutually  recognize  the  right  to  develop  these  resources  on  the  basis 
of  their  oxm  national  laws.  The  possibility  of  the  signing  of  such  a  treaty, 
which  is  essentially  counterposed  to  the  universal  convention  and  ignores 
the  "common  inheritance  of  mankind"  concept,  was  used  and  is  being  used  now 
as  a  means  of  pressure  on  the  developing  countries  and  the  entire  international 
community. * 


^’^The  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  Presidium  edict  "Temporary  Measures  To  Regulate  the 
Activity  of  Soviet  Enterprises  in  the  Exploration  for  and  Development  of 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  Area  of  the  Seabed  Beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Continen¬ 
tal  shelf,"  which  was  adopted  on  17  April  1982,  represented,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  it  mentions,  a  "forced"  measure  to  protect  its  interests  in  connection  with 
the  unilateral  actions  of  other  states.  The  edict  is  temporary  and  will  be 
cancelled  when  the  convention  takes  effect.  It  not  only  is  not  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  convention  but,  on  the  contrary,  confirms  with 
all  certainty  the  goal  of  the  USSR,  which  advocates  settlement  of  the  problems 
of  the  legal  system  of  the  oceans  on  an  international  basis. 
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A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  course  of  discussion  of  these  and  other 
questions  at  the  Third  UN  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  on  almost  all  items  on  the  agenda — general  and  particular,  important 
and  secondary — the  United  States  invariably  pursued  only  its  own  mercenary 
imperialist  interests  and  attempted  to  foist  arbitrary  and  unilateral  solu- 
tions  on  the  conference.  As  the  Soviet  Government  statement  of  24  April 
1983  observed,  ”in  the  course  of  the  many  years  of  work  of  the  UN  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  the  United  States  has  exerted  considerable  effort  to  prevent 
the  achievement  of  balanced  compromises  and  achieve  the  establishment  of  a 
special  system  in  the  oceans  for  itself,  Washington  has  been  guided  by  the 
sole  aim  of  getting  its  hands  on  as  much  as  possible," 

The  demand  of  the  U.S,  Administration  that  the  work  of  the  conference  be  sus¬ 
pended  indefinitely  on  the  pretext  of  its  "study"  and  evaluation  of  the  text 
of  the  convention  served  as  a  candid  manifestation  of  the  egocentrism  of  the 
United  States.  If  it  is  considered  that  this  text  was  drawn  up  in  the  period 
of  terms  in  office  in  the  United  States  of  three  administrations— one  Demo¬ 
cratic  (Carter)  and  two  Republican  (Nixon  and  Ford) —and  that  in  the  period 
of  the  Democrats’  term  of  office  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  conference  was 
headed  by  such  a  prominent  Republican  as  E,  Richardson,  it  becomes  clear  that 
it  was  by  no  means  a  question  of  lack  of  information  and  the  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  study  of  the  issue.  The  true  purpose  of  this  maneuver  was  seeking  a 
revision  of  a  number  of  most  important  provisions  of  the  text  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  agreed  in  the  course  of  almost  10  years  of  negotiations 
and  which  represented  a  carefully  balanced  package  of  interconnected  compro¬ 
mise  solutions  taking  account  to  the  maximum  possible  extent  of  the  basic  in¬ 
terests  of  all  states  and  groups  of  states.  This  important  international 
document  embodied  the  mutual  concessions  of  all  the  participants  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  Practically  none  of  them  could  count  on  full  satisfaction  of  all 
his  requirements  with  respect  to  all  provisions  of  the  convention  without 
exception  and  none  could  claim  to  have  unilaterally  derived  advantages  at  the 
expense  of  other  states.  Of  all  the  participants  in  the  negotiations,  only 
one  presented  such  claims — the  United  States — to  which  adoption  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  not  only  did  no  harm  but,  on  the  contrary,  promised  considerable  advan¬ 
tages,  However,  the  R.  Reagan  administration,  manifestly  having  set  itself 
the  goal  of  recarving  the  world  according  to  its  own  yardsticks,  immediately 
began  to  seek  a  revision  of  the  draft  convention  which  had  been  drawn  up  on 
the  pretext  that  its  adoption  "would  undermine  the  future  national  and  economic 
security  of  the  United  States  and  many  of  its  allies."* 

Having  blocked  the  work  of  the  conference,  American  diplomacy  aspired  to  prove 
that  xi7ithout  its  consent  the  conference  was  doomed  to  fail  and  that  its  partici¬ 
pants  had  no  way  out  other  than  to  submit  to  the  American  diktat.  A  month 
prior  to  the  opening  of  its  11th  session  the  White  House,  evidently  believing 
that  it  had  accomplished  its  task,  announced  the  return  of  the  American  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  negotiating  table.  But  in  reality  this  was  done  to  make  new — es¬ 
sentially  ultimatum — demands  on  the  conference.  President  R.  Reagan  left  no 
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doubt  that  the  United  States  would  support  only  a  draft  convention  which  en¬ 
sured  for  it  free  access  to  the  exploitation  of  resources  and  provided  for  a 
decision-making  procedure  in  the  executive  body  advantageous  to  Washington: 
and  would  not  contain  provisions  which  could  encounter  objections  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  (on  technology  transfers,  for  example).  The  U.S.  position  was  set  out 
comprehensively  on  24  February  1982  in  a  document  entitled  "Approach  to  a 
Solution  of  Key  Questions  of  Part  of  the  11th  Draft  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention" 
and  subsequently  in  a  so-called  "green  paper"  containing  amendments  to  the 
text  of  the  convention. 

Flagrantly  violating  the  negotiating  procedure  adopted  at  the  conference,  the 
United  States  essentially  adopted  a  policy  of  rejecting  the  accords  which  had 
been  reached  with  the  common  consent  of  all  the  participants  on  various  in¬ 
terconnected  questions  in  a  single  package.  The  U.S.  Administration's  action 
ran  counter  to  the  principle  of  states*  conscientious  fulfillment  of  commit¬ 
ments  they  have  assumed,  including  the  accords  of  states'  official  represen¬ 
tatives  at  multilateral  negotiations,  which  is  generally  recognized  in  inter¬ 
national  law.  It  IS  obvious  that  if  all  the  conferees  had,  like  the  United 
States,  rejected  continuity  and  sought  a  revision  of  jointly  adopted  solu¬ 
tions,  this  would  have  precluded  any  possibility  of  the  achievement  of  any 
agreements  at  all.  After  all,  the  U.S.  Administration  could  not  have  failed 
to  have  known  that  there  was  practically  not  one  country  at  the  conference 
which  would  have  been  completely  satisfied  by  all  the  provisions  of  the  draft 
convention.  If  they  had  all  followed  the  United  States*  example,  this  would 
have  led  to  complete  chaos  and  the  escalation  of  conflicts  in  international 
relations,  not  to  mention  Irreparable  damage  to  the  prospects  of  establishing 
the  just  rule  of  law  in  the  oceans.  Understanding  with  what  negative  conse¬ 
quences  a  disruption  of  the  balance  which  had  been  achieved  as  the  result  of 
®3ny  years  of  negotiations  and  which  was  based  on  mutual  compromises  on  a 
multitude  of  problems  was  fraught,  the  conferees  did  not  succumb  to  the 
blackmail  and  rejected  the  United  States*  importunities. 

At  the  same  time  certain  concessions  were  made  to  the  United  States  in  the 
course  of  the  last,  11th,  session  of  the  conference  within  the  limits  of  what 
was  possible.  The  text  of  the  convention  incorporated,  inter  alia,  a  new 
provision  ensuring  its  inclusion  in  the  council — the  executive  body  of  the 
international  seabed  organization  which  is  being  created.  The  developing 
countries  also  displayed  a  readiness  to  create  a  special  "preliminary  capital 
investment  protection"  system,  which  would  guarantee  the  consortia  already 
involved  in  first-generation  deep-sea  development  security  of  their  invest- 
ments  for  the  next  20-30  years.  None  of  this,  however,  moderated  the  insati¬ 
able  appetites  of  the  Reagan  administration,  which  continued  to  insist  on  a 
radical  revision  of  the  text  of  the  convention  in  the  interests  of  its  com- 
parties  and  the  Pentagon. 

Contrary  to  the  aspiration  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  conferees  to  adopt 
the  text  of  the  convention  by  consensus,  the  United  States  frustrated  this 
possibility,  demanding  a  vote— the  only  time  in  its  almost  10  years  of  work. 

In  addition,  it  sought  Individual  voting.  The  United  States  therby  wished  to 
show  the  developing  countries  that  they  were  opposed  by  all  the  "rich" 
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capitalist  states.  However,  it  is  no  longer  possible  today  to  approach  solu¬ 
tions  to  be  adopted  by  the  international  community  with  the  former  imperial 
yardstick,  ignoring  the  objective  realities  of  the  modern  world.  As  a  result 
the  convention  was  adopted  by  130  votes  to  4  with  17  abstentions. 

The  R.  Reagan  administration  failed  to  draw  the  proper  conclusions  from  this. 
Disregarding  the  will  of  the  international  community  it  began 

ist  campaign  with  the  aim  of  preventing  other  countries  signing  it.  Following 
a  discussion  of  the  question  at  a  session  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
on  9  July  1982  President  Reagan  announced  the  United  States  decision  not 
sien  the  convention.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Administration  began  to  activate 
rSng-standing  threat:  to  conclude  a  ”mini-treaty"  between  the  United  States, 
Britain,  the  FRG  and  France.  Under  its  pressure  the  said  countries  signed  an 
agreement  in  Washington  on  2  September  1982  on  mutual  recognition  of  Ij^e^ses 
issued  by  the  corresponding  governments  to  companies  and  enterprises  of  these 

countries. 

The  developing  countries  evaluated  the  White  House’s  behavior  as  an  act  aimed 
at  undermining  the  universal  convention,  an  attempt  to  legalize  the  United 
States’  "exclusive  rights"  to  the  resources  of  the  "common  inheritance, _  an 
open  challenge  to  the  international  community  and  the  latest  ° 

the  "great-power  complex".  Washington  was  vigorously  rebuffed,  and  the  attempt 
at  blackmail  failed.  At  the  final  session  of  the  conference  in  Montego  Bay  ^ 
(Jamaica)  on  the  first  day  the  convention  opened  for 

the  representatives  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  states--119  delegatio 
including  the  Soviet  Union  (now  the  number  of  signatories  has  reached  13  ), 
appended  their  signatures  to  it. 

Nonetheless,  despite  the  indisputable  confirmations  of  the  force  and  viability 
of  the  convention,  the  United  States  is  continuing  sabotage  tactics ,  finding 
increasingly  new  means  for  this.  Endeavoring  to  impose  its  obstructionism  on 
other  conferees  also,  the  White  House  sent  its  emissaries  to  the  capitals  or 
a  number  of  states.  Insistently  urging  the  waverers  not  to  sign  the  conven 
tion,  they  portrayed  matters  such  that,  irrespective  of  it,  interna  lona  ^ 
customs  had  already  taken  shape  which  allegedly  enabled  them  without  signing 
the  convention  and  not  assuming  the  commitments  it  imposes  to  enjoy  all  tne 
rights  and  advantages  which  are  accorded  its  subscribers. 

Attempting  to  create  the  appearance  of  legal  justification  for  their  actions 
and  somehow  legalize  their  claims  in  respect  of  the  oceans  and 
American  diplomats  and  lawyers  are  trying  to  replace  the  universal  convent 
with  some  substitute  of  customary  law  based  on  an  arbitrary  interpre  ®  ^ 
the  very  concept  of  custom  as  a  source  of  international  law.  The  legal  ground¬ 
lessness  of  this  method  is  connected  with  the  lack  of  such  components  of  cus¬ 
tom  as  length,  continuousness  and  uniformity  of  universal  Practice  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  will  of  all  parties  to  the  negotiations.  After  all,  the  task  is 
prLisely  that  of  bringing  the  existing  unilateral  practice  of  states  and  the 
diverse  national  laws  which  have  been  enacted  de  facto,  in  which  each  a 
pressed  its  own  understanding  of  the  question,  into  line  with  the  international 
convention— the  universal  legal  basis  of  states’  relations  in  the  oceans— which 
the  United  States  is  rejecting. 
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Understanding  the  weakness  of  its  arguments,  the  United  States  began  later  to 
sound  out  the  possibility  of  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  "agreement  which 
would  confirm  customary  international  law.’bv  Xn  other  words,  on  the  pretext 
of  "consolidating  the  parts  of  the  convention  which  have  acquired  consensus" 
Washington  wishes  to  separate  from  it  all  its  decisions  which  are  advantageous 
to  itself,  officializing  them  in  the  form  of  an  independent  international 
agreement  which  would  enable  the  American  monopolies  to  arbitrarily  and  with¬ 
out  supervision  appropriate  the  resources  of  the  "common  inheritance  of  man¬ 
kind".  The  United  States  is  openly  ignoring  here  the  incontrovertible  fact 
that  the  convention,  representing  a  package  of  mutually  conditioned  accords, 
is  legally  one  and  indivisible.  The  consent  of  all  the  other  states  to  the 
provisions  favorable  to  the  United  States  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
latter’s  recognition  of  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  convention.  It  presup¬ 
poses  a  respectful  attitude  toward  the  collective  opinion  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  states  which  participated  in  the  negotiations  and  signed  the  con¬ 
vention.  As  the  above-quoted  Soviet  Government  statement  observed,  "any  at¬ 
tempts  to  arbitrarily  take  from  it  some  provisions  and  reject  others  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  rule  of  law  on  the  seas  established  by  the  convention  and 
is  (sic)  aimed  against  the  legitimate  interests  of  other  states." 

This  policy,  which  is  contrary  to  international  law  and  elementary  moral- 
ethical  principles  and  aimed  at  rejection  of  the  accords  which  have  been 
reached,  flagrant  diktat  and  imperial  arrogance  have  become  the  rule  of  be¬ 
havior  of  the  present  U.S.  Administration,  But  it  is  not  possible  in  politics 
to  derive  long-term  advantages  from  a  selective  approach  to  international  com¬ 
mitments  and  the  manipulation  of  international  treaties  and  international  law. 
The  Soviet  Union,  together  with  other  countries,  emphatically  rejects  the 
policy  of  arbitrariness  which  the  United  States  would  like  to  pursue  in  this 
sphere  also. 

While  condemning  the  U.S.  Administration’s  sabotage  in  respect  of  the  accords 
which  have  been  reached  and  categorically  rejecting  the  attempts  to  impose 
knowingly  unacceptable  terms  on  the  entire  international  community,  the  world 
public  at  the  same  time  expects  that  in  this,  as  in  other  important  present- 
day  questions,  realism  will  ultimately  prevail.  Sooner  or  later  the  United 
States  will  have  to  understand  that  no  one  state,  even  a  powerful  one,  can 
ignore  international  legality. 
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U.S.  CHINA  POLICY  UNDER  REAGAN  CRITICIZED 


Moscow  MIROVAYA  EKONOMIKA  I  MEZHDUNARODNYYE  OTNOSHENIYA  in  Russian  No  12,  Dec  83 
pp  42-51 

[B.  Zanegln  article;  "The  China  Policy  of  the  Reagan  Administration"] 

[Text]  Relations  between  the  United  States  and  China  were  marked  by  a  definite 
decline  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighties.  Having  shifted  the  accent  of  its 
China  policy  at  the  beginning  of  R.  Reagan’s  presidency  in  favor  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang  regime  in  Taiwan,  the  Washington  administration  exacerbated  the  Taiwan 
problem  to  such  an  extent  that  it  jeopardized  the  level  of  relations  reached 
by  that  time  with  the  PRC  (the  Chinese  side  even  threatened  the  United  States 
with  recalling  its  ambassador  from  Washington,  as  is  well  known) .  Fears  were 
expressed  in  the  American  press,  which  reported  the  growing  complication  of 
relations  between  the  tvro  states  and  the  possibility  of  their  sliding  towards 
a  crisis.  However,  the  situation  had  changed  by  the  second  half  of  1983.  A 
further  deterioration  in  American-Chinese  relations -was  halted  oxv^ing  to 
mutual  concessions  and,,  more  than  anything  else,  a  readiness  for  compromise  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  of  R.  Reagan,  which  became  apparent  in  spite  of 
the  well-known  pro-Taiwan  sympathies  and  anticommunist  alms  of  the  President 
himself.  It  is  true  that  despite  the  energetic  diplomatic  efforts  of  both 
sides,  they  have  only  partly  succeeded  in  restoring  the  atmosphere  that  was 
characteristic  of  the  end  of  the  seventies;  a  certain  caution  is  now  revealing 
itself  in  Beijing  as  regards  making  common  cause  with  American  global  strategy 
as  a  whole.  For  its  part,  Washington  has  begun  to  show  optimism  in  its  ap¬ 
praisal  of  relations  with  the  PRC  on  the  basis  of  "a 'community  of  strategic 
interests,"  although  this  is  not  always  or  ever3rwhere  in  accord  x^ith  the  pres¬ 
ent  stereotypes  put  forth  by  Chinese  foreign  political  propaganda. 

At  the  same  time,  considering  the  agreements  on  the  exchange  of  state  visits 
at  high  levels  and.  more  precisely,  on  the  visit  of  Zhao  Zlyang,  premier  of 
the  State  Council,  to  the  United  States  in  January  and  the  visit  of  President 
Reagan  to  the  PRC  in  April  1984,  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  that  the  fric¬ 
tions  and  well-knoxra  differences  in  the  evaluation  of  the  nature  and  prospects 
of  American-Chinese  relations  have  not  prevented  Washington  and  Beijing  not 
only  from  achieving,  during  the  latest  high-level  contacts,  a  certain  stabili¬ 
zation  of  their  relations  and  extension  of  these  relations  to  the  military 
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sphere,  but  also  from  creating  the  prerequisites  for  deepening  relations.* 

All  this  testifies  sufficiently  clearly  that  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  PRC  represent  a  complex  phenomenon.  They  are  defined  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  contradictions  whose  sphere  has  widened  somewhat  recently  in  view 
of  the  existence  of  parallel  or  coinciding  Interests;  it  is  essential  to  note 
that  a  coincidence  of  interests  are  apparent  in  the  similar  approach  of  the 
United  States  and  the  PRC  to  a  number  of  international  problems  whlch^.,  in 
contemporary  world  politics,  represent  the  xratershed  line  between  the  forces 
of  socialism  and  progress  on  the  one  hand,  and  imperialism  and  reaction  on 
the  other  (the  fate  of  detente,  control  over  armaments  and  disarmament,  the 
situation  in  connection  with  Afghanistan,  and  relations  with  the  states  of 
Indochina) .  Precisely  this  last  circumstance  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
Reagan  administration, ,  which  represents  the  most  militant  circles  of  American 
imperialism,  to  revert  to  attempts  to  give  American- Chinese  relations  the 
nature  of  coalition-type  relations  directed  primarily  against  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  against  some  other  socialist  countries. 

In  light  of  this,  an  explanation  of  the  foundations  of  the  China  policy  of 
the  Reagan  administration  and  of  its  place  in  the  formation  and  development  of 
current  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  PRC  is  of  doubtless  inter¬ 
est. 

American-Chinese  relations  have  developed  in  cycles,  and  have  also  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  alternating  rises  and  declines  in  the  past,  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  decade.  However,  at  the  same  time  these  fluctuations  have  reflected  the 
difficulties  of  the  two  sides  in  adapting  to  one  another  in  the  process  of 
their  mutual  rapprochement.  As  to  the  complications  which  arose  in  the  late 
seventies  and  early  eighties,  they  were  usually  connected  either  with  the 
fact  that  when  the  Reagan  administration  came  to  power  it  activated  its  moral, 
political,  and  military  support  for  the  Taiwan  regime  or  with  the  fact  that, 
while  obtaining  trade  privileges  from  the  United  States,  the  Chinese  side 
until  recently  showed  dissatisfaction  with  American  conditions  for  the  sale 
of  modern  technical  equipment  and  advanced  technology  to  China.  Without  deny¬ 
ing  the  significance  of  these  facts  for  the  PRC,  it  should  be  noted  at  the 
same  time  that  they  only  reflect  a  more  serious  contradiction — the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  notions  of  the  aims,  nature,  and  content  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  PRC. 

Since  the  end  of  the  seventies,  the  Chinese  Government  has  shifted  the  accent 
of  its  policies  in  relation  to  the  United  States  to  economic,  commercial, 
scientific-technical,  and  cultural  ties,  pulling  away  from  openly  making 
common  cause  in  other  respects  with  Washington’s  aggressive  course.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Chinese  policy  of  the  Reagan  administration  is  formed  in  the 
context  of  an  attack  on  detente,  a  wild  outburst  of  anti-Sovietism,  and  an 
unprecedented  intensification  of  imperialistic  aggressiveness.  In  these 

*Negotlations  were  conducted  in  1983  with  the  Chinese  leaders  in  Beijing  by: 
Secretary  of  State  G.  Shultz  in  February;  Secretary  of  Commerce  M.  Baldrige 
in  May;  Science  Adviser  to  the  President  G.  Keyworth  in  May;  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  C.  Weinberger  in  September;  Wu  Xueqian,  PRC  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  made  an  official  visit  to  Washington  in  October. 
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conditions,  Washington's  efforts  are  aimed  at  including  the  PRC  in  its  imperial, 
global,  anti-Soviet  strategy,  making  active  use  of  the  thesis  of  "a  community 
of  strategic  interests."  The  PRC's  interest  in  economic  and  scientific-tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  with  the  United  States  is  being  exploited  so  as  to  ultimately 
bind  China  to  American  and  world  capitalism  as  a  whole. 

A  considerable  increase  in  chauvinistic  reaction  as  a  response  to  the  successes 
of  the  world  liberation  movement  has  been  observed  in  U.S.  sociopolitical  life 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventies  against  the  background  of  a  deepening  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis,  internal  disorders  (Watergate  and  its  consequences) ,  and  foreign 
political  failures  (the  expulsion  of  the  United  States  from  Indochina  had 
particular  significance) .  Added  to  this  is  the  1980  Presidential  election 
victory  of  the  right-wing  extremist  group  headed  by  Reagan,  which  represents 
the  most  reactionary  circles  of  American  imperialism.  U.S.  conservative 
publicists  openly  proclaimed  the  end  of  the  "epoch  of  liberalism,"  foretelling 
an  ever-great  shift  of  the  center  of  political  forces'  center  to  the  right. 

In  the  realm  of  foreign  policy,  the  changes  resulted  in  Washington's  return 
to  some  traditional  postulates  called  upon  to  support  the  messianic-hegemonis- 
tic  "philosophy"  of  its  conduct  in  the  international  arena  and,  at  the  s^e 
time,  to  rid  the  American  man  on  the  street  of  an  inferiority  complex  which 
had  developed  under  the  influence  of  class  psychological  stresses  such  as  the 
United  States'  defeat  in  the  war  against  the  Vietnamese  people,  or  the  fall 
of  the  pro-American  regime  in  Iran.  The  ideology  of  anticommunism  and  of  the 
"crusade"  against  the  forces  of  progress  has  begun  to  exert  a  shaping  influence 
on  all  directions  of  American  diplomacy.  This  is  definitely  shown  in  its 
striving  to  view  any  international  situation,  including  American-Chinese  rela¬ 
tions,  through  a  prism  of  confrontation  between  the  West  and  the  East  and 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  development  of  an  aggressive  course  is  taking  place  in  a  situation  where 
the  United  States  no  longer  has  strategic  superiority  in  the  realm  of  poli¬ 
tics.  At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  the  arms  race  has  Increased  excessively, 
and  the  risk  level  of  confrontation  has  grown  immeasurably.  In  these  condi¬ 
tions,  the  Reagan  administration's  efforts  to  Increase  U.S.  military  mighty 
with  the  aim  of  disrupting  the  existing  parity  are  supplemented  by  its  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  use  of  all  international  anti-Soviet  reserves:  developing  and 
expanding  the  system  of  aggressive  blocs,  acquiring  new  allies  and  fellow- 
travellers— even  such  "doubtful"  ones,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  mpitant 
anticommunists  in  the  U.S.  conservative  camp,  as  "Communist  China." 

However,  while  counting  on  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  various  states  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lead  of  Washington's  anticomiaunlst  policies,  the  U.S.  leaders  are 
building  their  strategy  of  hegemony  primarily  on  securing  their  own  military 
superiority  not  only  over  any  combination  of  forces  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  keep  their  hands  completely  free  in  the  event  that  the 
policies  of  some  allies  or  others  come  into  Conflict  with  the  U.S.  course, 
or  that  their  partners  become  obstinate.  In  other  words,  an  essentially 
more  rigid  attitude  toward  its  partners,  a  disregard  for  the  interests  of  its 
allies  and  fellow-travellers,  and  giving  preference  to  methods  of  pressure 
before  searching  for  a  compromise  have  become  the  key  features  of  American 
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diplomacy  in  the  eighties.  Regarding  the  attitude  towards  "colored"  peoples, 
in  addition  to  the  superiority  complex  which  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  imperial 
subconscious,  the  racial  prejudices  characteristic  of  American  reactionaries 
affect  and  make  themselves  felt  in  foreign  policy,  as  do  other  forms  of  denial 
of  equal  rights  and  shortsightedness  in  evaluating  the  possibilities  of  Ameri¬ 
can  diplomacy. 

Washington's  present  China  policy  is  formulated  within  this  framework.  The 
process  is  developing  incongruously  between  the  hostile  approach  of  American 
conservatives  toward  the  Chinese  revolution  and  the  PRC,  and  a  new  circtim- 
stance  that  arose  in  the  sixties — anti-Sovietism  in  PRC  foreign  policy.  What 
is  more,  the  United  States  was  drawn  into  the  Chinese  civil  war  for  a  long 
time,  supporting  the  Kuomintang  reaction  with  every  available  means  including 
military  intervention.  For  two  decades  after  the  PRC  had  been  formed,  the 
U.S.  Government  pursued  a  policy  of  "containing  and  isolating"  China.  Even 
now,  when  diplomatic  relations  with  the  PRC  have  been  normalized,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  relations  maintained  by  the  United  States  with  the  Taiwan 
regime  give  every  reason  to  consider  that  the  American  government  pursues  a 
policy  of  "two  Chinas."  This  traditional  anticommunist  policy  conflicted 
with  the  fact  that  China,  which  since  1949  has  been  "separated"  by  American 
political  science  from  the  "free  world,"  entered  upon  a  path  of  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  personification  of  the  "main  communist  danger"  in 
the  eyes  of  American  reaction. 

As  a  result  of  these  confluent  circumstances,  two  opposing  views  as  to  what 
Washington's  China  policy  should  be  have  formed  in  U.S.  right-wing  circles, 
and  they  compete  in  the  struggle  to  influence  formulation  of  the  country's 
foreign  policy  course.  One  of  the  groups  of  the  ruling  camp  determines  its 
approach  to  relations  with  the  PRC,  proceeding  from  the  concept  that  the  geo¬ 
political  situation  predetermines  a  Sino-Soviet  conflict  and  the  long-term 
nature  of  this  conflict.  Viewing  this  as  insuring  "a  community  of  strategic 
interests,"  representatives  of  the  above-mentioned  way  of  thinking  (the  most 
active  of  them  being,  without  doubt,  Z.  Brzezinski)  would  like  to  see  the  PRC 
not  simply  as  a  fellow-traveller,  but  as  an  ally.  Proposals  are  put  forward 
by  this  group  to  develop  relations  with  the  PRC  in  the  nature  of  a  coalition, 
exploiting  the  above-mentioned  particular  features  of  the  PRC's  present 
foreign  political  position  and  China's  interest  in  business-like  cooperation. 

The  other  group,  including  the  part  of  the  political  and  military  elite  which 
keeps  in  mind  the  American  intervention  in  the  civil  war  in  China,  and  also  the 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Korean  War  and  the  aggression  against  Vietnam,  does 
not — on  a  social  plan — differentiate  greatly  between  the  PRC  and  the  USSR. 

This  group  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  the  PRC  is  a  "communist  country,"  which 
by  its  socioeconomic  system,  ideology,  and  long-term  foreign  policy  aims,  is 
hostile  to  U.S.  interests  and  to  the  bourgeois  "system  of  values."  Correspond¬ 
ingly,  this  group  persistently  demands  that  "caution"  be  exercised  in  develop¬ 
ing  relations  with  "Communist  China,"  and  particularly  that  the  United  States 
should  refrain  from  assisting  the  development  of  China's  economic  and  military 
might.  The  •  demand  that  the  United  States  should  increasingly  observe  its 
moral,  political,  and  military  obligations  to  the  Taiwan  regime  is  the  funda — 
mental  aspect  of  the  position  of  this  "anti-Beijing"  group. 
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Since  the  end  of  the  sixties,  when  the  process  of  normalizing  relations  with 
the  PRC  began,  the  United  States  has  not  succeeded  in  working  out  a  strategy 
in  relation  to  the  PRC  which  would  be  unambiguous  and  based  on  strict  ideologi¬ 
cal  premises.  Its  China  policy  has  always  been  somewhere  between  two  extreme 
positions.  Consequently,  the  concept  of  "a  balance  of  forces"  has  turned 
out  to  be  its  basis,  which  is  acceptable  to  the  rival  groups,  and  which  views 
China  primarily  as  a  factor  that  is  suitable  for  U.S.  diplomatic  maneuvering 
on  a  global  scale,  irrespective  of  this  factor's  sociopolitical  and  ideologi¬ 
cal  characteristics. 

In  any  event,  the  "pragmatism"  of  the  concept  of  "a  balance  of  forces"  has 
satisfied  to  a  certain  extent  the  advocates  of  American-Chinese  relations 
on  the  basis  of  a  coalition,  and  at  the  same  time  has  "justified"  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  relations  with  "Communist  China"  in  the  eyes  of  those  opposed  to  too 
close  a  rapprochement  with  the  PRC.  In  this  connection  Washington  has  invar¬ 
iably  strived  to  retain  control  over  the  pace,  extent,  nature,  and  direction 
of  development  of  Amerlcan-Chinese  relations.  U.S.  China  policy  itself  has 
included,  as  an  "insurance"  of  its  own  kind,  such  measures  for  the  event  of 
zigzags  in  the  international  course  of  the  PRC  as  the  R.  Nixon  administration's 
decision  to  create  the  "Sentinel"  anti-missile  defense  system  (its  necessity 
was  based  on  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  missile  strike  against  the  United 
States  by  the  PRC) ,  the  inclusion  of  installations  on  Chinese  territory  among 
the  targets  of  the  American  strategic  forces  under  President  J,  Carter,  and 
the  care  to  retain  Taiwan  in  the  orbit  of  American  strategy  as  a  counterweight 
to  the  PRC,  including  maintaining  the  military  resources  of  the  Kuomintang 
regime  at  a  high  level . 

The  arrival  of  Reagan's  Republican  administration  at  the  White  House  did  not 
bring  anything  new  to  the  conceptual  basis  of  U.S.  China  policy.  Nevertheless, 
the  return  to  active  political  activity  of  those  opposed  to  "Chinese  commun¬ 
ism,"  who  represent  pro-Taiwan  forces  in  the  conservative  establishment,  had 
an  immediate  effect  upon  the  relations  between  the  two  states. 

A  role  of  no  small  importance  was  played  by  the  fact  that,  by  nature  of  his 
ideological  platform  and  political  views,  Reagan  himself  belongs  to  this  group 
and  he  personifies  a  new  edition  of  the  McCarthyism  of  the  fifties  iiLcontemp- 
orary  American  political  life  (McCarthyism  arose  as  reaction,  among  other 
things,  to  the  victory  of  the  popular  revolution  in  China  and  in  particular 
involved  the  persecution  of  liberal  "appeasers"  of  "Chinese  communism"  in  the 
United  States.)  What  is  more,  many  observers  consider  that  the  Reagan  admin¬ 
istration  feels  its  dependence  upon  internal  factors  and  relationship  of 
forces  to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than  the  governments  preceding  it. 

This  also  applies  to  the  problem  of  relations  with  the  PRC.  This  problem  is 
the  subject  of  sharp  political  and  ideological  differences  in  public  opinion, 
academic  circles.  Congress,  and  the  government,  and  Reagan  cannot  allow  him¬ 
self  freedom  of  action  without  taking  into  account  the  various  existing  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  China  question. 
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The  substance  of  present  American  strategy  towards  China  has  been  determined 
under  the  conditions  of  the  differences  which  have  developed  among  the  conser¬ 
vative  groups,  against  the  background  of  a  deepening  anti-Soviet  course  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  and  attempts  to  widen  its  international  basis r 
Founded  on  a  contradictory  internal  basis,  this  strategy  includes  essentially 
incompatible  components:  on  the  one  hand,  developing  relations  with  "Communist 
China"  and  calculating  to  utilize  the  strategic  advantages  of  an  American- 
Chinese  partnership  against  the  world  of  socialism,  progressive  regimes, 
and  national  liberation  movements;  and  on  the  other,  providing  military  and 
political  support  to  the  Taiwan  regime,  which  is  still  a  force  hostile  to  the 
PRC,  the  support  motivated  by  distrust  of  the  PRC  and  the  desire  to  keep  the 
strategically  important  territory  of  Taiwan  and  the  adjoining  islands  under 
its  control. 

The  implementation  of  this  double-faced  course  poses  before  Washington  the 
urgent  task  of  finding  effective  methods  to  neutralize  the  damage  done  to 
American- Chinese  relations  by  the  rigid  stand  of  the  Reagan  administration 
on  the  Taiwan  question.  These  methods  have  been  embodied  in  the  practical 
(and  not  only  declared,  as  before)  implementation  of  the  aim  to  develop  stra¬ 
tegic  relations  with  the  PRC. 

The  conservative  advocates  of  rapprochement  with  the  PRC  on  an  anti-Soviet 
basis,  proceed  from  the  idea  that  the  Chinese  Government  could  continue  to  show 
readiness  for  a  military  and  political  partnership  with  the  United  States,  as 
it  did  during  the  last  months  of  the  Carter  administration.  The  real  existing 
interest  of  the  Chinese  side  in  developing  businesslike  cooperation  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  modernization  of  the  country,  including  modernization 
in  the  military  sphere,  is  taken  into  account  in  this  connection. 

It  is  typical  that  activation  of  the  ties  between  military  departments,  and 
negotiations  for  military  cooperation  are  accompanied  by  declarations  from 
Beijing  about  the  "threat  from  the  Soviet  Union"  and  by  appeals  to  "take  action 
against  Soviet  hegemony" — heard,  for  example,  in  the  statement  of  Wu  Xueqian, 
Chinese  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  during  a  visit  to  Turkey  in  October  1983 
immediately  following  a  visit  to  the  United  States  and  negotiations  with  the 
American  leaders.  On  the  basis  of  these  premises  Washington  concludes  that 
the  PRC  can  accept  American  conditions  for  developing  relations. 

In  familiarizing  oneself  with  American  special  and  sociopolitical  literature 
on  the  problems  of  U.S  China  policy,  it  is  easy  to  notice  that  this  concrete 
conclusion  of  the  Reagan  administration  is  founded  on  a  whole  series  of  widely 
spread,  simplified  theories  or  else  simply  on  prejudices.  Thus  the  geopoli¬ 
tical  conceptions,  which,  as  a  rule,  reduce  the  complex  picture  of  world 
politics  to  "geometric"  combinations  of  powers  (for  example,  the  "triangle" 
of  the  United  States,  PRC,  and  USSR)  in  particular  exert  an  appreciable 
influence  upon  the  formulation  of  Washington's  China  policy.  Of  course,  the 
role  of  arbiter  in  these  combinations  is  invariably  assigned  to  the  United 
States. 

The  illusory  notion  that  American  diplomacy  allegedly  has  at  its  disposal 
decisive  levers  of  influence  on  the  foreign  political  course  of  the  Chinese 
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Government  has  arisen  on  the  basis  of  such  conceptions.  It  is  assumed  that 
with  the  existence  of  common  geopolitical  interests  it  would  be  enough  to 
offer  Beijing  doled-out  manifestations  of  "friendship,"  such  as  willingness 
to  sell  some  weapon  ox  other,  to  thus  turn  China  into  a  "junior  partner,"  and 
the  object  of  U.S.  international  combinations.  In  this  respect  the  fact  is 
overlooked  that  Washington  itself  could  become  a  tool  for  the  tactical  maneu¬ 
vers  of  Chinese  diplomacy  while  it  is  absorbed  in  organizing  its  "crusade" 
against  communism. 

The  conviction  is  also  widespread  among  American  bourgeois  political  scien¬ 
tists  and  politicians  that  Beijing  is  more  interested  than  Washington  in  de¬ 
veloping  American- Chinese  relations  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  go  too  far  to  meet  its  Chinese  partner.  What  is  more, 
judging  by  the  present  aims  of  the  American  administration,  Washington  is 
clearly  proceeding  from  the  assumption  that  China  will  have  to  give  up  some 
of  its  national  aims,  including  that  of  restoring  its  sovereignty  over  Taiwan, 
for  quite  some  time — if  not  forever. 

Without  showing  any  inclination  to  alter  its  position  on  the  Taiwan  problem, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  recently  made  definite  moves  to  restore  the 
disrupted  mutual  understanding  with  the  PRC  as  regards  the  "commonness  of 
strategic  interests."  To  all  appearances,  it  intends  to  fulfill  this  task  by 
offering  Beijing  assistance  in  developing  its  military- economic,  and  military- 
technical  potential  opening  up  opportunities  for  it  to  acquire  equipment  for 
military  purposes,  right  up  to  armaments.  Ruling  U.S.  circles  see  this  as  the 
main  means  of  consolidating  the  anti-Soviet  aspects  of  PRC  foreign  policy, 
and  even — should  events  develop  favorably  for  them — of  drawing  China  toward 
active  participation  in  Washington's  conducting  of  a  global  anti-Soviet  course. 
Although  Washington  is  not  Inclined  at  present  to  attach  too  much  significance 
to  Beijing's  anti-American  propandist  rhetoric,  it  would  nevertheless  like  to 
achieve  a  weakening  in  the  criticism  of  the  United  States  as  a  "hegemonistic 
superpower,"  and  also  not  permit  or,  at  least  slow  down  the  normalization  of 
Sino-Soviet  relations  and  avert  the  possibility  of  American-Chinese  contra¬ 
dictions  developing  regarding  the  developing  countries. 

The  visit  to  the  PRC  by  C.  Weinberger,  U.S.  secretary  of  defense,  (25-29  Sep 
1983)  had  important  significance  attached  to  it  concerning  the  restoration 
of  mutual  understanding  on  the  basis  of  "a  commonness  of  strategic  interests," 
as  Washington  interprets  it.  He  was  instructed  to  comprehensively  discuss 
the  problems  of  global  and  regional  security  with  the  Chinese  leaders. 

Washington  was  counting  on  the  visit  to  eliminate  the  obstacles  which  had  arisen 
in  American-Chinese  military  cooperation.  Weinberger's  striving  to  persuade 
his  interlocutors  in  Beijing  to  support  American  anti-Soviet  strategy  was 
backed  up  by  references  to  relaxing  restrictions  on  Chinese  purchases  of 
modern  technical  equipment  and  technology  in  the  United  States  and  by  general 
support  for  plans  to  modernize  the  Chinese  Armed  Forces  and  to  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  since  all  this  is  in  keeping  with  U.S. 
interests.  Its  readiness  to  sell  "defensive"  weapons  and  technology  for 
military  purposes  to  China  was  officially  expressed.  The  two  sides  also  agreed 
to  renew  the  exchange  of  military  specialists,  in  particular,  in  the  spheres 
of  rear  and  medical  services.  A  return  visit  to  the  United  States  was  planned 
for  PRC  Minister  of  National  Defense  Zhang  Aiping. 
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Weinberger's  negotiations  were  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
(11-14  October  1983)  by  PRC  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Wu  Xueqian.  Although 
the  only  officially  announced  result  of  the  visit  was  an  agreement  to  renew 
cultural  exchanges  beginning  in  1984 — which  had  earlier  been  broken  off  by 
the  Chinese  side — its  significance  goes  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  above- 
mentioned  agreement.  Wu  Xueqian  was  received  by  President  Reagan  and  Vice 
President  G.  Bush,  and  conducted  negotiations  with  Secretary  of  State  G. 
Shultz,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  D.  Regan,  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  M, 
Baldrige.  An  "unplanned"  meeting  with  W.  Casey,  director  of  CIA,  also  took 
place — a  new  aspect  in  the  development  of  American-Chinese  relations. 

Judging  by  press  reports,  Wu  Xueqian  discussed  problems  with  the  U.S.  leaders 
which,  in  American  political  parlance,  relate  to  the  circle  of  "common  stra¬ 
tegic  interests."  In  particular,  it  was  concluded  at  the  negotiations  that 
the  United  States  and  China  share  a  "deep  distrust"  regarding  the  "inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Soviet  Union,"  as  AFP  reported  with  reference  to  an  unnamed  of¬ 
ficial  ■  representative  of  the  State  Department.  Neither  side  even  stopped 
short  at  claiming  that  the  "Soviet  Union  (allegedly)  represents  a  threat  to 
international  stability."  Wu  Xueqian  made  an  insistent  appeal  to  the  United 
States  to  give  more  energetic  support  to  the  anti-Vietnam  forces.  An  import¬ 
ant  feature  of  the  visit  is  also  the  fact  that  Wu  Xueqian  continued  negotia¬ 
tions  with  P.  Thayer,  deputy  secretary  of  defense,  on  the  conditions  of  sale 
to  China  of  technical  equipment  and  technology,  and  also  of  arms,  negotiations 
that  were  initiated  in  Beijing  by  Weinberger. 

The  attention  devoted  to  problems  of  military  cooperation  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  between  Weinberger  and  Wu  Xueqian  shows  that  the  liberalization 
of  export  to  the  PRC  is  viewed  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  as  one  of  the 
main  means  of  restoring  and  developing  relations  with  China  in  the  military 
and  political  realms.  The  Reagan  administration  decided  to  grant  the  PRC 
the  status  of  "a  non-allied  friendly  power,"  thus  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
PRC  and  at  the  same  time  closing  its  eyes  to  the  traditional,  ideological 
(anticommunist)  approach  of  right-wing  conservatives  to  the  above-mentioned 
aspect  of  relations. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Baldrige  noted  that,  in  accordance  with  the  new  rules, 
China  would  be  permitted  to  purchase  products  in  the  United  States  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  up-to-date  technology,  including  those  which  could  be 
used  for  military  purposes,  reporting  this  in  a  special  subcommission  on  trade 
with  China,  under  the  commission  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  energy  and 
trade.  The  majority  of  Beijing's  orders  for  these  products  will  be  considered 
in  the  "usual  order,"— that  is,  they  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the 
military  department  with  the  exception  of  "goods  and  technology  whose  trans¬ 
ference  carries  an  obvious  threat  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,"  (goods  belonging  to  the  so-called  "Red  Zone").  Baldrige  gave  one 
to  understand  thatthis  decision  was  dictated  by  the  anti— Soviet  aims  of  Wash¬ 
ington's  China  policy.  Washington  demanded  a  guarantee  from  the  PRC  that 
goods  acquired  in  the  United  States  would  not  be  re-sold  to  third  countries 
as  a  condition  of  the  practical  implementation  of  the  new  trade  rules. 
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Judging  by  Weinberger's  statement  in  Beijing,  the  administration  also  made  a 
decision  in  principle  to  permit  the  sale  to  China  of  individual  types  of  wea¬ 
ponry.  In  this  sense  the  Reagan  government  has  gone  further  than  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  absence  of  an  agreement  on  questions  of  procedure  still  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  Chinese  side  making  use  of  this  opportunity.  The  PRC  de¬ 
mands  that  it  be  granted  particular  conditions — namely,  preliminary  detailed 
information  as  to  which  kind  of  weaponry  can  be  ordered  without  risk  of  being 
refused.  Washington  as  yet  has  not  shown  any  inclination  to  make  such  a  de¬ 
parture  for  the  PRC  from  the  existing  procedure. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Reagan  administration  has  begun  to  devote  more  attention 
to  perfecting  bilateral  interstate  relations,  striving  to  give  them  a  stable 
character,  to  broaden  the  field  of  "peaceful"  cooperation  and  to  activlze 
official  contacts  and  raise  their  level.  All  this  is  subordinated  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  task  of  creating  firm  structural  ties  and  lines  of  dependence  of  the 
Chinese  economy,  science,  technology,  and  its  educational  system  upon  the 
United  States  and  the  world  of  capitalism  as  a  whole. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  given  up  its  tough  position  on  the  question  of 
the  annual  increase  in  the  export  of  Chinese  textile  articles  to  the  United 
States,  which  resulted  in  the  second  American-Chlnese  5~year  agreement  of 
textiles  being  signed  in  August  1983.  It  is  typical  that  this  agreement 
grants  the  PRC  more  favorable  conditions  than  it  does  traditional  textile 
exporters  to  the  United  States  such  as  Hong  Kong  or  South  Korea.  Based  on 
mutual  concessions  by  both  sides,  the  agreement  permits  an  annual  growth  in 
exports  of  2-4  percent  (instead  of  6  percent  suggested  by  the  Chinese  side) , 
and  ensures  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  PRC's  solvency  in  hard  currency 
(the  United  States  believes  that  the  PRC's  interest  in  purchasing  American 
technical  equipment  of  a  scientific  capacity,  and  "dual  purpose"  equipment  in 
particular,  is  kept  in  check  by  lack  of  hard  currency) . 

Negotiations  are  being  conducted  on  the  working  out  of  an  agreement  for  co¬ 
operation  in  the  realm  of  nuclear  energy  and  for  the  conditions  of  its  imple¬ 
mentation.  The  agreement  would  open  up  an  opportunity  for  U  .S  ..ftioAo.polies 
to  expand  supplies  to  the  PRC  of  corresponding  equipment,  having  pushed  aside 
their  Western  European  competitors. 

Negotiations  begun  earlier  and  the  implementation  of  agreements  reached  on 
economic  cooperation  continue  under  the  Reagan  administration.  In  particular, 
a  program  has  been  worked  out  in  detail  to  modernize  the  biggest  enterprises 
in  the  Chinese  coal  extracting  Industry,  envisaging  major  capital  investments 
by  the  Occidental  Petroleum  Corporation  and  a  compensating  form  of  subse¬ 
quent  settling  of  accounts.  Plans  for  the  joint  exploitation  of  oil  resources 
on  the  Chinese  coastal  shelf  are  nearing  their  practical  implementation  (it 
is  assumed  that  industrial  output  will  begin  in  1986).  A  contract  has  been 
concluded  by  the  American  Motors  Corporation  to  build  a  plant  in  the  PRC  for 
cross-country  automobiles  (jnnps)  for  military  purposes,  which  is  to  symbolize 
the  "new"  approach  of  the  Reagan  administration  to  transferring  "dual  purpose" 
technology  to  the  PRC . 
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The  volume  of  American-Chinese  trade  in  1982  was  $5.2  billion.  According  to 
the  above  indicator,  the  PRC  occupies  14th  place  among  U.S.  partners,  and 
has  risen  to  third  place  among  Asian  countries  as  a  buyer  of  American  products. 

The  size  of  scientific-technical  cooperation  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
approximately  100  programs  in  17  fields  of  science  (nuclear  physics,  lasers, 
space  research,  oceanography,  biochemistry,  metallurgy  and  others)  function 
on  an  intergovernmental  basis  alone.  In  addition,  dozens  of  agreements  have 
been  concluded  for  direct  cooperation  between  the  university  centers  of  both 
countries.  With  U.S.  assistance,  a  project  was  begun  in  1982  to  modernize 
and  technically  reequip  30  Chinese  higher  education  institutes  (at  U.S.  initia¬ 
tive,  the  International  Bank  of  Reconstruction  and  Development  allocated  $200 
million  to  this  program).  According  to  facts  published  in  the  American  press, 
more  than  8,000  Chinese  students,  scientific  workers,  and  specialists  are 
studying  or  working  as  post-graduates  in  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of 
agreements  between  government  departments;  another  approximately  3,000  study  be¬ 
cause  of  relatives  living  in  the  United  States,  grants  allocated  by  the  univers¬ 
ities,  and  subsidies  from  philantrophic  funds.  The  first  graduation  of  stud¬ 
ents  from  the  school  organized  by  the  United  States  for  PRC  administrative 
cadres  took  place  in  1983. 

Striving  to  deepen  the  nature  of  American-Chinese  relations,  Washington  finally 
reached  agreement  with  the  Chinese  leadership  during  Weinberger's  visit  on  a 
trip  to  the  United  States  by  Zhao  Ziyang,  premier  of  the  State  Council,  and 
on  an  invitation  to  Beijing  for  President  Reagan.  It  is  natural  that  very  great 
significance  is  attached  to  this  exchange  of  visits  in  both  capitals:  They 
are  intended  to  symbolize  the  restoration  of  mutual  understanding  and  "dynamic 
relations"  in  conditions  when  their  development  is,  nevertheless,  hampered  by 
existing  problems.  Calculations  to  raise  the  "strategic  dialogue"  to  a  new 
level  are  obviously  linked  with  contacts  on  a  high  level.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  completely  clear  that  no  less  serious  domestic  political  considerations 
are  behind  Reagan's  forthcoming  visit  to  the  PRC;  Having  timed  the  President's 
trip  to  Beijing  to  coincide  with  the  height  of  the  1984  election  campaign,  the 
White  House  intends  to  demonstrate  the  "diplomatic  success"  of  the  Republican 
government  in  the  above-mentioned  foreign  political  direction. 

American-Chinese  relations  now  far  exceed  U.S.  relations  with  any  other  so¬ 
cialist  state  as  to  their  scale,  depth,  and  level. 

Of  course,  Beijing  is  confronted  with  a  considerable  number  of  problems  in 
its  approach  to  relations  with  the  Reagan  administration.  The  Chinese  side 
displays  definite  caution  in  the  present  phase,  as  regards  making  a  common 
cause  [solidarizatsii]  with  the  American  foreign  political  course.  This 
particularly  applies  to  the  area  of  developing  countries  where  the  PRC  is 
striving  to  strengthen  its  political  positions,  which  are  vacillating  as 
a  result  of  close  relations  with  American  imperialism.  Here  Beijing  allows^ 
itself  to  criticize  American  policy  on  this  or  that  question  or  in  some  region 
or  other. 
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In  interpreting  the  condition  and  prospects  of  relations  with  the  United 
States  the  tone  of  the  Chinese  announcements  and  statements  in  the  mass  informa¬ 
tion  media  also  differs  somewhat  from  the  euphoric  cliches  of  official  American 
propaganda,  which  now  presents  the  voter  with  a  rose-tinted  picture  of  Wash¬ 
ington's  China  policy  and  its  results.  Advancing  the  slogan  of  "struggle 
against  the  hegemonism  of  two  superpowers,"  Chinese  propaganda  strives  not  to 
advertise  the  PRC's  interest  in  those  aspects  of  relations  with  the  United 
States  which  could  demonstrate  a  "commonness  of  strategic  interests." 

However,  Beijing's  real  policy  deeply  contradicts  even  this  slogan.  You  see, 
in  essence,  the  Chinese  side  adheres  to  "dual  standards"  in  its  approach  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  The  United  States  and  China  are 
developing  their  relations  in  the  military  and  political  spheres  while  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  fact  that  they  are  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Chinese  side  is  exhibiting  a  willingness  to  make  concessions  with  regard  to 
the  rigid  political  and  Ideological  alms  of  the  Reagan  administration,  having 
linked  the  prospects  of  the  country's  economic,  scientific-technical,  and 
military  development  to  a  certain  extent  with  Western  assistance — and  primar¬ 
ily  U.S.  assistance. 

Of  course,  the  existence  of  contradictions,  some  of  them  being  of  a  long-term 
nature,  must  be  taken  into  account  when  analyzing  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  American-Chlnese  relations.  The  actlvization  of  U.S.  expansion  into  regions 
adjoining  China  is,  in  particular,  one  of  the  number  of  causes  of  potential 
political  and  strategic  differences:  A  course  to  establish  a  system  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  alliances  (plans  to  create  an  alliance  between  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  South  Korea,  and  attempts  to  give  military  and  political 
functions  to  the  ASEAN  bloc),  retain  a  network  of  support  bases,  and  amass 
forces  and  arms  on  the  close  periphery  of  the  PRC.  All  this  cannot  but  put 
Beijing  on  the  alert.  Its  displeasure  is  expressed  in  its  condemnation  of 
the  U.S.  military  presence  and  demonstrations  of  force  in  South  Korea,  and  in 
its  measured— out  criticism  of  those  who  advocate  the  militarization  of  Japan 
and  of  the  U.S.  role  in  this  process. 

The  Taiwan  problem  plays  a  particular  role.  The  PRC  considers,  and  with  rea¬ 
son,  the  U.S.  position  on  this  problem  (its  foundation  being  the  U.S.  "right" — 
in  accordance  with  the  1979  "law  on  relations  with  Taiwan"— to  supply  the 
Taiwan  regime  with  weapons  and  to  safeguard  its  "security")  to  be  practically 
tantamount  to  U.S.  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  PRC.  This  under¬ 
mines  trust  in  Washington  and  hinders  the  elimination  of  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  the  process  of  developing  bilateral  relations.  As  Zhao  Ziyang, 
premier  of  the  State  Council,  remarked,  the  Taiwan  problem  is  one  of  the  main 
obstacles  to  the  "healthy"  development  of  relations  between  the  PRC  and  the 
United  States. 


Some  American  political  scientists  view  the  whole  zone  of  developing  countries, 
among  which  China  counts  itself,  as  an  arena  of  conflicts  between  the  United 
States  and  the  PRC.  In  this  they  refer  to  statements  by  Beijing  such  as  its 
condemnation  of  U.S.  policy  in  South  Africa,  its  criticism  of  U.S.  policy  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  its  condemnation  of  American  aggression  in  Grenada,  etc. 
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With  respect  to  all  this,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  imperialist  course  of 
the  Reagan  administration  in  the  zone  of  developing  countries  is  not  condemned 
as  a  whole:  Only  some  of  its  individual  aspects  are  criticized  and  even  that 
is  sometimes  done  through  the  prism  of  the  same  old  conception  of  "the  strug¬ 
gle  of  two  superpowers  for  hegemony," 

An  analysis  of  the  correlation  between  the  contradictions  and  the  so-called 
parallel  interests  in  Amerlcan-Chinese  relations  makes  it  possible  to  conclude 
that  the  calculations  of  the  Reagan  administration  to  thrust  upon  the  PRC 
relations  in  the  nature  of  a  military  coalition,  which  are  directed  against 
third  countries  and  fraught  with  an  increase  in  International  tension,  a  growth 
of  non-productive  waste  of  material  and  financial  resources,  and  the  danger 
of  conflicts,  clearly  run  counter  to  the  fundamental  and  long-term  tasks  of 
China's  political  and  socioeconomic  development,  and  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  Chinese  people. 
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ROLE  OF  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS  IN  FRG  ANTIWAR  MOVEMENT  EXAMINED 


Moscow  MIROVAYA  EKONOMIKA  I  MEZHDUNARODNYYE  OTNOSHENIYA  in  Russian  No  12,  Dec  83 
pp  105-113 

[Article  by  L.  Istyagin:  "FRG  Religious  Organizations  in  the  Antiwar  Move¬ 
ment"] 

[Text]  The  most  diverse  political  and  ideological  forces  united  by  a  common 
goal — saving  peace  and  preventing  a  thermonuclear  catastrophe — interact  in 
the  antiwar  movement,  which  is  currently  embracing  increasingly  broad  strata 
of  the  population  of  the  FRG,  as  of  a  number  of  other  West  European  countries. 

A  prominent  place  among  them  belongs  to  the  voluntary  organizations  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  two  religious  faiths,  which  occupy  a  leading 
position  in  West  German  society — Protestants  and  Catholics  (according  to  of¬ 
ficial  statistics,  at  the  end  of  the  1970’s  some  44  percent  of  the  country's 
inhabitants  were  Evangelists,  44.2  percent  Catholics^). 

I 

As  shown  by  the  June  1983  Hannover  congress  of  the  FRG's  evangelical  churches 
and  other  events  of  the  summer  and  fall  of  1983,  the  religious  detachment  of 
West  German  fighters  for  peace  and  against  the  NATO  "rearmament,"  in  spite  of 
forecasts  made  by  the  rightwing  press,  not  only  have  not  lowered  their  energy 
but  have  developed  it  considerably.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  Christian  detachment  of  antiwar  forces  has  very  great  un¬ 
utilized  potential.  This  is  why  considerable  significance  is  attached  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  this  part  of  the  antiwar  movement. 

Today  both  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  as  such — and  this  is  acknowledged 
even  by  conservative  ideologists — no  longer  play  the  former  dominating  part 
in  the  life  of  West  German  society  which  belonged  to  them  in  the  first  post¬ 
war  years,  under  the  conditions  of  the  so-called  "Adenauer  era".^  It  is  also 
indicative  that  the  influx  of  the  masses  in  many  ecclesiastical  measures  is 
not  being  accompanied  by  any  pronounced  increase  in  their  participants'  inter¬ 
est  in  the  religious  side  of  affairs  proper,  although  both  churches  have  ex¬ 
erted  great  efforts  to  ensure  the  maximum  saturation  of  their  forums  with 
theological  problems — at  the  Hannover  congress  of  evangelical  churches,  for 
example,  the  number  of  services  was  double  that  of  the  preceding,  Hamburg, 
congress  (June  1981). 
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The  young  people,  who  constitute  the  main  contingent  of  participants  in  the 
antiwar  demonstrations,  including  those  held  by  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
are  particularly  Indifferent  to  religious  activity  proper.  Thus,  according 
to  one  poll  conducted  by  the  Allensbach  Public  Opinion  Institute,  only  37 
percent  of  young  people  aged  16  to  29  called  themselves  "Christians”  and 
only  13  percent  believers,^ 

Thus  the  reasons  which  prompted  the  antimilitarist-minded  broad  public  strata 
to  join  religious  organizational  structures  or  enter  into  close  contact  with 
them  are  of  a  predominantly  purely  political  nature.  What  do  they  consist 
of?  Reflected  primarily  here,  evidently,  has  been  distrust  of  the  official 
party-parliamentary  mechanism  and  everything  that  is  personified  in  their 
minds  by  the  concept  "state,"  which  is  typical  of  many  inhabitants  of  the 
FRG,  particularly  the  young  people  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  the  danger  of 
nuclear  cataclysm. 

The  church,  on  the  other  hand,  under  current  conditions,  precisely  by  virtue 
of  the  loss  of  its  official,  "state"  function,  has  appeared  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  as  an  independent,  neutral  force  capable  of  occupying  a  critical  posi¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  foreign  policy  course  supported  by  all  parliamentary 
parties.  Whence  the  relatively  greater  trust  in  the  church  than  the  "offici¬ 
ally  approved"  parties  and  the  communications  media. ^ 

A  certain  part  has  also  been  played  by  the  fact  that  people  who  manifestly 
sense  the  falsity  of  official  references  to  the  need  to  "restore  the  balance," 
the  postulates  of  "deterrence  strategy"  and  the  unnaturalness  of  the  "rearm 
to  disarm"  slogan,  but  who  for  this  reason  or  other  are  reluctant  to  identify 
with  the  political  parties  and  movements  of  the  left  see  support  for  the  re¬ 
ligious  pacifist  organizations  as  the  methods  most  suitable  for  them  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  disagreement  with  arms  race  policy. 

It  is  not  without  interest  that  the  CDU/CSU  leaders  hastened  on  these  grounds 
to  accuse  the  antiwar  movement  of...  clericalism.  As  Christian  Democrat 
politician  A.  Mertes,  for  example,  declared  in  his  speech  at  the  Hannover 
Evangelical  Congress,  a  "new  clericalism"  is  penetrating  FRG  political  life 
"through  the  back  door  of  pacifism."^  In  other  words,  a  party  which  has  grown 
up  entirely  on  political  clericalism  is  vainly  seeking  to  pin  its  label  on 
the  peace  fighters  only  because  some  of  them  are  disposed  to  take  Christian 
motives  as  a  basis  in  justification  of  their  positions. 

II 

Of  the  West  German  churches,  only  the  Protestants  have  definite  traditions 
of  antimilitarist  struggle.  In  the  1950 ^s  a  number  of  Protestant  political 
figures  headed  by  G.  Heinemann,  who  at  that  time  held  ministerial  office  in 
the  K.  Adenauer  government  and  was  simultaneously  president  of  the  synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  (the  highest  body  of  a  consultative  nature),  opposed 
the  policy  of  the  country’s  remilitarization.  Considerable  social  repercus¬ 
sions  were  caused  by  the  activity  of  Pastor  M.  Niemoeller,  head  of  the  Hessen 
land  organization  of  evangelicals,  who  called  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
creation  of  a  new  army  in  the  FRG. 
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However,  the  action  of  the  Protestant  pacifists  at  that  time  did  not  enjoy 
appreciable  development.  Created  by  G.  Heinemann  in  1952,  the  All-German 
People^s  Party,  although  receiving  320,000  votes  at  the  1953  Bundestag  elec¬ 
tions  (1.2  percent),  went  no  further  and  soon  practically  disintegrated. 

In  the  Protestant  Church  itself  M.  Niemoeller  and  G.  Heinemann  were  sup¬ 
ported  only  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  basically  those  who 
had  been  persecuted  under  Nazism.  Greater  success  in  mobilizing  the  masses 
was  enjoyed  by  the  Society  for  Saving  Peace  in  Europe,  which  was  founded  by 
G.  Heinemann  in  1950:  it  held  approximately  100  meetings  in  the  year  with 
a  total  number  of  participants  of  50,000.  This  was  evidently  the  active 
antirailitarist  potential  on  which  the  Heinemann-Niemoeller  group  could  ac¬ 
tually  rely  at  that  time. 

Subsequently  also  the  antimilitarist  Protestants  struggled  selflessly  against 
military  preparations,  particularly  against  the  planned  arming  of  the  Bundes- 
wehr  with  atomic  weapons  (the  so-called  "Movement  Against  Atomic  Death"  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  1950 's).  But  although  their  protests  encountered 
S3mipathy  in  part  of  the  population,  they  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  with 
them  the  evangelical  political  forces,  which  were  firmly  controlled  by  the 
"parliamentary"  parties  and  the  ecclesiastical  upper  stratum. 

The  synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  after  G.  Heinemann  had  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent,  basically  followed  the  Adenauer  line.  Not  encountering  real  resistance 
on  the  part  both  of  the  leadership  of  the  majority  of  the  church  (17  alto¬ 
gether)  and  the  Protestant  secular  organizations,  by  its  authority  it  shielded 
and  consecrated  the  policy  of  the  development  of  the  Bundeswehr,  West  Germany's 
"contribution"  to  NATO  and  a  "security  policy"  based  on  the  propaganda  postu¬ 
late  of  the  "Soviet  military  threat". 

The  so-called  Heidelberg  Theses,  which  were  adopted  by  the  synod  in  1959,  were 
a  document  which  preserved  right  until  recently  the  significance  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  leadership  orienting  the  Evangelical  Church  toward  approval  of  the 
arms  race.  They  emphasized  that  although  the  church  recognized  (in  accordance 
with  the  constitution)  the  possibility  of  "conscientious  objection"  (thesis  7), 
it  at  the  same  time  "recognizes  today  still  as  a  possible  Christian  act  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  attempt  to  ensure  peace  under  conditions  of  freedom  by  means 
of  the  existence  of  atomic  weapons"  (thesis  8).^  Despite  all  the  casuistical 
hair-splitting  (the  words  "today  still"  hinted  at  the  possibility  at  some 
future  time  of  other  ways  of  defending  "peace  under  the  conditions  of  free¬ 
dom"),  this  formula  is  unequivocal:  its  meaning  is  approval  of  the  arms, 
atomic  included,  policy  and  recognition  of  the  need  to  serve  in  the  Bundeswehr. 

For  over  20  years  the  Evangelical  Church  saw  no  reason  for  even  a  partial 
change  in  its  position.  In  the  1960 *s  and  1970*s  the  forces  which  might  have 
prompted  it  to  this  did  not  exist  in  public  circles  and  in  the  church  itself. 
The  church  leadership  calmly  ignored,  for  example,  the  antimilitarist  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  "new  left"  and  the  demands  of  various  "alternative"  groups. 

There  was  just  one  reason  for  this  imperturbability — there  was  not  in  any  way 
serious  mass  pressure  from  below  on  the  part  of  ordinary  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Then  suddenly  on  the  boundary  of  the  1980 ^s  the  situation  changed 
sharply. 
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What  happened?  Antiwar  sentiments — first  in  the  soil  of  the  struggle  against 
the  neutron  bomb  (1976-1978)  and  then,  as  of  the  fall  of  1979,  mainly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  NATO’s  "twin  decision"  on  the  deployment  of  new  American  missiles 
in  West  European  countries,  among  which  the  predominant  role  was  immediately 
assigned  the  FRG — began  to  strengthen  markedly  and  grow  as  of  the  mid-1970*s 
in  the  FRG,  as  in  the  majority  of  other  West  European  countries. 

In  the  communities  and  in  various  voluntary  organizations  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  which  had  traditionally  been  receptive  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
Catholic  Church  to  actual  secular  concerns,  stormy  discussions,  whose  inten¬ 
sity  rose  constantly,  seethed.  Very  many  pastors,  who  were  forced  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  ordinary  believers,  immediately  found  themselves  involved. 

The  evangelical  congresses  may  serve  as  a  graphic,  although  oblique  and  in¬ 
sufficiently  precise,  indicator  of  the  profound  qualitative  shift  which  had 
occurred  in  the  Protestant  world.  They  are  convened  every  2  years  and  are 
of  the  nature  of  open  measures — access  for  the  heterodox  is  relatively 
straightforward  and  practically  any  social,  ethical  or  political  issues  may 
be  discussed  at  them  together  with  theological  subjects.  As  long  as  the 
leadership  of  the  Evangelical  Church  managed  to  fetter  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  peace  and  war  within  the  rigid  framework  of  the  notorious 
"Heidelberg  formula"  the  congresses  were  of  little  interest  and  through  the 
mid-1970’s  passed  virtually  unnoticed. 

But  then  came  the  abrupt  turning  point:  whereas  in  1973  some  7,500  partici¬ 
pants  gathered  for  the  evangelical  congress  in  Duesseldorf — and  even  this 
was  a  respectable  result  against  the  background  of  the  altogether  modest 
forums  with  almost  empty  halls  of  the  1960 ’s — 59,000  arrived  for  the  congress 
in  1977  (in  West  Berlin),  79,000  in  1979  (in  Nuremberg),  120,000  in  1981 
(Hamburg)  and  approximately  150,000  in  1983  (Hannover).^  A  further  expansion 
of  the  influx  of  guests  to  the  congresses  is  now  limited  merely  by  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  accommodating  them.  The  reason  for  the  unprecedented  public  at¬ 
tention  to  the  evangelical  assemblies  was,  it  is  generally  recognized,  the 
subject  of  peace,  which  by  the  will  of  their  participants  held  almost  undi¬ 
vided  sway  at  them. 

Considerable  significance  for  the  general  development  of  the  antiwar  movement 
in  the  country  was  attached  to  the  set  of  peace  measures  implemented  by  evan¬ 
gelical  organizations  both  at  the  land  and  at  federal  levels.  Two  evangelical 
organizations — Action-Symbol  of  Atonement.  Peace  Services  (ASAPS),  with  its 
center  in  West  Berlin,  and  Society  of  the  Service  of  Peace  (SSP),  with  its 
headquarters  in  Bonn — assumed  a  kind  of  role  of  pioneers  in  this  cause.  The 
first  was  founded  in  1958  and  the  second  in  1968  to  coordinate  the  actions  of 
18  pacifist  organizations,  among  which  was  the  ASAPS. 

Despite  their  venerable  service,  both  organizations  were  until  recently  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  to  the  broad  public.  The  ASAPS  were  engaged  in  rendering — on 
a  very  modest  scale — voluntary  assistance  to  certain  countries  which  are  the 
victims  of  fascist  aggression  (whence  the  "atonement  for  sins"  in  its  name) 
and  also  supported  in  principle  a  limitation  of  militarism,  arms  and  arms 
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exports,  "development  and  encouragement  of  the  strategy  of  nonviolent  action" 
and  preservation  and  development  of  the  detente  process  and  opposed  racism 
and  the  destruction  of  the  environment.  The  SSP  (approximately  5,000  active 
members)  propagandized  the  ideas  of  "Christian  and  nonviolent  conduct,"  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed  literature  on  peace  issues  and  maintained  relations 
with  similar  organizations  in'  other  countries.^  This  activity  had  no  pro¬ 
nounced  effect,  however,  either  within  the  FRG  or  abroad.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  leadership  of  the  evangelical  churches  approached  the  "atonement  for  sins" 
with  manifest  suspicion,  in  view  of  which  the  ASAPS,  as  (F .  Dayle) ,  one  of  its 
leaders,  acknowledged,  "was  systematically  in  need  of  money"  and  also  "was  in¬ 
variably  on  the  list  of  organizations  subject  to  inspection. 

The  sharp  rise  in  the  political  authority  and  significance  of  both  organiza¬ 
tions  occurred  when  they  turned  to  the  masses,  which  had  already  initiated 
locally  a  great  deal  of  assertive  activity  in  support  of  peace  and  for  secur¬ 
ity  and  disarmament.  To  some  extent  this  change  was  stimulated  by  outside 
factors  and  the  intensification  of  antimilitarist  trends  in  Protestant  circles 
of  other  countries.  Thus  in  September  1977  the  International  Peace  Council 
(IPC)  in  Holland — a  pacifist  organization  created  in  1967  by  nine  Dutch 
churches — came  out  with  a  manifesto  with  the  motto  "Free  the  World  From 
Nuclear  Weapons,  Begin  With  the  Netherlands".  The  IPC  called  on  the  Dutch 
to  oppose  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Holland  and  thereby  contribute 
to  the  disarmament  process.  Hundreds  of  activist  groups  emerged  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  support  of  the  IPC  appeal.  Figures  of  West  Germany's  ASAPS  entered 
into  contact  with  their  Dutch  colleagues  and  adopted  the  decision  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  experience  at  home.  The  result  exceeded  all  expectations — 
societies  and  unions  against  nuclear  arms  came  to  be  created  everywhere . 

In  1978  a  number  of  Christian  public  figures — priests  and  laymen — from  the 
southwest  of  the  FRG  (with  Stuttgart  being  the  center)  drew  up  a  document 
entitled  "Living  Without  Weapons"  and  initiated  the  collection  of  signatures 
thereto.  The  petition  was  addressed  to  the  defense  minister  and  contained 
the  words:  "I  am  prepared  to  live  without  the  protection  of  arms,  I  wish  to 
fight  in  our  state  for  peace  to  be  ensured  by  political  means,  without  weap¬ 
ons.  "H  The  initiators  called  themselves  a  "nonviolent  Christian  base  move¬ 
ment"  and  emphasized  that  they  intended  "taking  seriously  the  Biblical  God 
as  the  God  of  peace. "12  The  petition  was  successful — by  the  spring  of  1980, 
when  the  discussion  surrounding  NATO's  "twin  decision"  was  heating  up,  it  had 
been  signed  by  14,000  persons. 

Of  course,  this  was  a  modest  beginning  compared  with  the  subsequent  growth  of 
antiwar  actions,  but  even  it  testified  graphically  to  the  change  in  mood,  and 
this  alarmed  the  conservative  circles  of  protestanlsm.  The  latter  came  out 
in  June  1980  with  their  own  platform,  "Ensuring  Peace,"  which  criticized  the 
"radicalism"  of  the  authors  of  "Living  Without  Arms,"  referring  to  the  need 
to  "maintain  balance".  However,  even  "moderate"  evangelists  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  in  principle  measures  for  disarmament  and  the  "process  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  detente"  and  condemned  the  "dangerous  arms  contest." 
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A  further  document—^Steps  Toward  Disarmament**-- which  had  been  draxm  up  by 
a  group  of  experts — **peace  researchers** — and  religious  activists,  on  this 
occasion  with  the  participation  of  Catholics,  was  put  into  political  circu¬ 
lation  in  May  1981.  Its  authors  set  themselves  the  goal  of  offering  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  **maximalist**  viewpoint  of  the  proponents  of  a  **life  with¬ 
out  weapons**  and  the  approach  of  the  compilers  of  **Ensuring  Peace**.  They 
declared  that  their  position  was  based  on  the  **existing  system  of  deterrence, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  believed  it  possible  to  take  steps,  unilateral  in¬ 
cluded  (the  so-called  **gradualism  concept**),  **under  the  atomic  shield  of  the 
United  States**  for  the  disarmament  of  the  FRG  itself.  They  proposed,  inter 
alia,  renunciation  of  new  types  of  atomic  weapons  and  reorganization  of  the 
Bundeswehr  into  an  army  which  would  be  structurally  incapable  of  conducting 
offensive  operations  outside  the  FRG;  and  a  ban  on  arms  exports.  All  these 
measures,  which  are  unilaterally  practicable,  would  serve,  the  authors  be—' 
lieve,  **as  an  example  for  emulation. **^3 

Despite  all  the  insufficient  clarity  and  imprecision  of  the  **academic  plat¬ 
form** — it  virtually  circumvents,  for  example,  the  question  of  the  United 
States  and  NATO — it  stimulated  to  a  certain  extent  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  disarmament  primarily  among  the  scientific  intelligentsia  and  in  indepen¬ 
dent  research  centers  and  groups. 

In  this  connection  particular  significance  was  attached  to  the  activity  of 
the  evangelical  organizations  in  the  masses  and  amid  the  population.  In 
1980  and  1981  the  ASAPS  and  SSP  participated  very  actively  in  peace  weeks — 
measures  which  elicited  a  universal  response  and  which  were  held  under  the 
motto  **Living  Without  Weapons**.  **Help  remove  nuclear  weapons!**  an  appeal  of 
the  two  evangelical  organizations  said  in  November  1981.  **Let  us  begin  with 
our  own  country!  No  atomic  weapons  in  the  FRG!** 

Almost  3,000  evangelical  communities  held  peace  weeks,  and  14  of  the  17  evan¬ 
gelical  local  churches,  moreover,  came  out  with  official  appeals  to  their 
members  to  take  part.  The  **warnings**  from  high  levels,  including  then  Chan¬ 
cellor  H.  Schmidt  himself,  who  attempted  to  dissuade  the  evangelicals  from 
these  mass  actions,  did  not  have  the  desired  effect. 

Ill 

In  their  overwhelming  majority  the  religious  evangelical  organizations 
readily  consented  to  close  cooperation  with  the  forces  of  the  left  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  struggle  for  peace  and  disarmament.  **We  have  succeeded  for  the 
first  time,**  Pastor  G.  Scheufele,  an  initiator  of  the  **Living  Without  Wea¬ 
pons  action,  wrote  in  this  connection,  **in  breaking  out  of  the  church  get to 
and  establishing  cooperation  with  other  groups.  Nonecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tions  as  far  as  the  German  Communist  Party  and  the  Union  of  German  Working 
Youth  are  participating  in  the  peace  weeks  which  began  under  the  church’s 
aegis.  Many  Christians  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  it  is  not  just  we 
who  are  capable  of  fighting  for  peace;  those  of  a  different  faith  and  those 
who  do  not  believe  at  all  may  champion  peace  while  remaining  in  their  spiri- 
tual-iedological  positions.**!^ 
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It  was  precisely  the  religious  organizations'  attraction  to  the  cohesion  of 
the  antiwar  forces  and  the  tolerance  they  displayed  toward  the  heterodox, 
priinarily  toward  the  left  both  within  their  own  camp  (Christians  for  DiS“ 
armament,  Student  Communities,  Christian  Responsibility,  Free  Conference  of 
Pastors  of  Osnabrueck,  Christians  for  Socialism  and  others)  and  outside  it, 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  ensured  the  main  achievement  of  the  West 
German  antiwar  movement — the  far-reaching  success  of  the  Krefeld  Appeal  for 
preventing  deployment  of  the  new  American  missiles  in  the  FRG  (November  1980) • 
An  initiator  xras  Pastor  M.  Niemoeller,  a  person  enjoying  tremendous  respect 
for  his  selfless  activity  in  the  name  of  peace. 

True,  far  from  all  Prostestant  politicians  supported  the  Krefeld  Appeal.  Thus 
E.  Eppler,  prominent  SPD  figure  and  himself  a  Protestant  pastor,  who  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  deployment  of  the  new  American  missiles  in  the  FRG  and  whom  the 
press  calls  "ally  of  the  antiwar  movement,"  refused  to  sign  it.  However, 
Eppler's  position  did  not  meet  with  understanding  in  broad  Protestant  circles, 
x^hich  supported  the  appeal  enthusiastically.  As  a  result  by  the  fall  of  1983 
the  total  number  of  signatures  of  the  Krefeld  Appeal  was  over  5  million,  that 
is,  tens  and  hundreds  of  times  more  than  collected  by  all  the  above-mentioned 
religious  manifestos  taken  together. 

The  same  reason  also  explains  the  success  of  the  1981-1983  mass  antiwar  demon¬ 
strations,  which  were  unprecedented  in  FRG  history  and  in  which  religious, 
primarily  evangelical,  participants  constituted,  according  to  observers'  es¬ 
timates,  the  most  populous  contingent.  The  Bonn  demonstration  against  the 
American  missiles  of  10  October  1981,  which  assembled  over  300,000  persons 
and  caused  a  whole  wave  of  similar  protests  in  the  capitals  and  biggest 
cities  of  other  West  European  states,  was  held  on  the  initiative  of  the 
ASAPS  and  SSP,  which  are  now  known  to  us,  to  whose  appeal  there  responded, 
according  to  certain  (probably  incomplete)  data,  over  600  antiwar  organiza¬ 
tions  and  groups. Even  more  massive  were  the  antiwar  demonstrations  in 
June  1982  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  the  FRG  of  U.S.  President  R.  Reagan. 
Some  400,000  persons  took  part  in  the  1982  Easter  march  and  over  785,000  in 
the  analogous  march  in  1983.^^ 

According  to  certain  estimates,  the  number  of  activists  of  the  movement 
participants  in  the  demonstrations,  marches,  meetings  and  other  similar  forms 
of  the  antiwar  struggle — in  1981-1982  alone  constituted  approximately  2  mil¬ 
lion.  In  1983  this  number  no  less  than  doubled  in  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
panded  scale  of  the  spring  and,  particularly,  fall  demonstrations.  There  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  great  contribution  of  the  religious,  primarily  evangelical, 
organizations  to  the  continuing  upsurge  of  the  mass  antiwar  struggle. 

True,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  leadership  of  the  evangelical  churches  it¬ 
self  endeavored  to  maintain  a  certain  distance  from  the  antiwar  movement. 

But  as  of  the  fall  of  1981  it  has  been  under  dual  pressure,  as  it  were— from 
the  masses  and  ordinary  community  members  who  have  risen  up  against  the 
"rearmament"  and  the  middle  tier  and  many  representatives  of  the  clergy  who 
with  a  varying  degree  of  consistency  have  begun  to  publicly  call  in  question 
and  criticize  the  Heidelberg  dogma. 
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From  the  proposition  concerning  the  "Soviet  threat"  as  the  first  cause  of  the 
growth  of  the  military  danger  these  latter  have  switched  to  a  kind  of  version 
of  the  "dual  responsibility"  concept,  which  in  the  specific  context  has  ac¬ 
tually  acquired  a  manifestly  anti-Washington  pointedness.  As  K.  Sontheimer, 
a  typical  conservative  evangelist  and  well-known  commentator,  observed,  "many 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  particularly  among  the  younger  generation, 
theologians  included,  are  publicly  expressing  doubt  that  the  current  policy 
of  the  superpowers,  particularly  the  new  policy  of  the  United  States,  is  cap¬ 
able  of  preserving  peace  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world;  there  are  great 
fears  in  these  groups  that  American  policy  could  lead  to  a  nuclear  war  in 
Europe  becoming  possible  and  East-West  detente,  from  which  the  FRG  derived 
considerable  benefit  for  itself,  becoming  its  opposite. 

IV 

Under  these  conditions  the  synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church  (EC)  resolved  to 
issue  a  new  document,  if  not  revising  to  this  extent  or  the  other,  at  least 
specifying  and  somewhat  softening  the  1959  formula.  An  EC  memorandum  en¬ 
titled  "Preserving,  Strengthening  and  Renewing  Peace"  was  published  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1981.  As  might  have  been  expected,  it  proved  very  contradictory. 

On  the  one  hand  it  proclaimed:  "War  today  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  policy  by  other  means.  War  would  now  mean  a  total  and  un¬ 
conditional  collapse  of  policy.  The  threat  of  war  cannot  be  regarded  as 
responsible  policy.  The  political  task  of  the  present  day  is  with  the  help 
of  a  policy  of  peace  to  overcome  the  threat  of  the  use  of  force."  But  here, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  also  have  a  reproduction  of  the  proposition  of  the 
acceptability  "still  today"  of  the  arms  race,  atomic  included. 18  Allegiance 
to  a  "continuation  of  detente"  was  declared,  the  goal  of  "ensuring  interna¬ 
tional  peaceful  order"  based  on  a  "close  interweave  of  mutual  interests"  was 
set  and  an  appeal  for  "renunciation  of  the  forcible  solution  of  interstate 
conflicts"  was  proclaimed.  However,  no  specific  measures  for  the  achievement 
of  these  goals  were  offered  apart  from  a  "demonstration  of  willingness  to 
compromise,"  "education  in  a  spirit  of  peace,"  "awakening  a  thirst  for  rap- 
proachement"  and  encouraging  "analysis  and  information".  The  burning  issue 
of  the  deployment  of  the  new  American  missiles  was  passed  over  in  silence. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  activists  of  the  antiwar  struggle  in  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  camp  were  not  satisfied  by  the  modest  progress  which  the  EC  memorandum 
contained  and  subjected  its  propositions,  as  did,  for  example.  Pastor  (F. 
Dayle),  to  sharp  and  comprehensive  criticism.  Subsequent  events  have  shown 
that  the  movement  has  manifestly  outgrown  the  stage  at  which  the  authors  of 
the  document  would  like  to  hold  it. 

In  August  1982  the  Union  of  the  Reformed  Church  (Calvinists),  which,  has  2.5  , 
million  members,  that  is,  almost  10  percent  of  the  country’s  Protestants, 
came  out  with  a  principled  condemnation  of  weapons  of  mass  annihilation,  and 
its  position  was  practically  fully  supported,  moreover,  by  the  reformed 
churches  of  the  whole  world  (approximately  75  million  Christians) . The 
EC  Synod  attempted  to  dispute  the  viewpoint  of  the  Reformed  Church,  but  mani¬ 
festly  failed  in  this  polemic. 
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When,  in  the  spring  of  1983,  preparations  were  under  way  for  a  new  evangelical 
congress,  the  antimilitarist  forces  in  the  Protestant  camp  and  in  broader  pub¬ 
lic  circles  conducted  them  under  the  slogan  "An  Unconditional  'No'  to  Weapons 
of  Mass  Annihilation!"  It  was  proposed  that  those  who  shared  this  slogan  wear 
a  purple  armband  during  the  congress. 

On  the  eve  of  the  congress  conservative  church  figures  and  the  rightwing  press 
rained  down  on  the  "purples"  a  campaign  of  persecution,  but  were  utterly  de¬ 
feated:  the  overwhelming  majority — from  90,000-100,000,  that  is  80-90  percent 

of  those  present,  according  to  observers’  estimates — was  adorned  with  purple 
and  violet  ties,  armbands  and  handkerchiefs.^*^  Maintaining  "objectivity," 

E.  Eppler,  who  presided  at  the  congress,  did  not  himself  carry  a  handkerchief, 
but  W.  Brandt,  on  the  other  hand,  demonstratively  brandished  one  during  his 
speech.  The  most  reactionary  BILDZEITUNG  with  its  characteristic  resource-^ 
fulness  declared  the  finale  of  the  purple  story  the  latest  "Moscow  triumph." 

In  reality  the  Hannover  congress,  like  the  events  of  the  hot  fall  of  1983, 
did  not  have  the  slightest  connection  with  any  "dirigisme"  whatever,  not  to 
mention  the  "hand  of  the  Kremlin".  It  demonstrated,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
very  important  new  quality  acquired  by  the  antiwar  movement  in  this  section 
of  public  forces  also — its  emergence  on  the  path  of  mass  struggle  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  pivotal,  decisive  goal — a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  the  banning  of  all  types  of  weapons  of  mass  annihilation. 

V 

Particular  significance  for  the  prospects  of  the  further  development  of  the 
antiwar  movement  in  the  FRG  is  attached  to  the  recently  discerned  changes  in 
Catholic  public  spheres,  although  as  a  whole  the  Intensiveness  of  antimlll- 
tarlst  protests  among  Catholics  is  incomparably  lower  than  among  Protestants. 
The  point  being  that  the  FRG  Catholic  Church  has  always  served  as  a  loyal 
support  of  the  policy  of  militarization.  It  may  be  claimed  without  exaggera¬ 
tion  that  it  was  the  support  of  Catholic  circles  which  formerly  helped  K. 
Adenauer  to  a  decisive  extent  in  involving  the  country  in  NATO. 

Relying  on  the  assistance  of  Pope  Pius  XII,  who  was  known  for  his  extreme 
anticommunism,  the  CDU/CSU  leaders  in  the  1950 ' s-1960 ' s  were  able  to  exclude 
practically  any  Catholic  opposition  to  their  policy.  There  were  never  figures 
like  G.  Heinemann  or  Pastor  M.  Niemoeller  among  the  Catholics.  Not  only  the 
church  leaders,  bishops  and  cardinals,  but  also,  for  example,  such  a  mass  or¬ 
ganization  as  the  Union  of  German  Catholic  Youth  (UGCY)  unconditionally  ap¬ 
proved  at  that  time  the  policy  of  the  creation  of  a  new  German  army — the 
Bundeswehr.  Only  the  group  of  "leftwing  Catholics,"  which  had,  according  to 
certain  data,  no  more  than  7,000  supporters,  objected  to  the  building  of  a 
new  army.  But  its  voice  was  barely  audible. 

Even  when,  in  the  mid-1960's,  after  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  which  condemned 
"total  war,"  sentiments  strengthened  in  international  Catholicism  in  favor  of 
detente  and  limitation  of  the  arms  race,  the  West  German  Catholic  upper  strata 
preferred  not  to  notice  the  new  tendencies  and  occupied  a  position  on  the 
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extreme  right.  While  not  venturing  to  openly  criticize  the  Vatican,  the 

hishops  of  the  FRG  nonetheless  made  it  sufficiently  transparently 
understood  that  they  did  not  approve  and  did  not  share  the  "utopias"  con¬ 
tained,  they  believed,  both  in  the  council  decisions  and  in  the  encyclicals 
of  Pope  John  XXIII,  with  their  appeals  for  disarmament.  As  far  as  the  high¬ 
est  secular  Catholic  forum — the  so-called  Central  Committee  of  German  Catho¬ 
lics  (CCGC)  was  concerned — the  episcopate  and  secular  associations  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  represented  in  this  body — throughout  the  1960's-1970’s 
it  repeatedly  permitted  Itself  direct  attacks  against  the  papal  throne  when 
it  found  its  views  diverging  from  the  line  of  unconpromising  struggle  against 
"world  communism". 

For  this  reason  it  is  logical  in  its  own  way  that  when,  following  the  NATO 
decision  to  rearm,  the  antiwar  movement  in  the  FRG  began  to  increase  in 
scale,  the  leadership  of  the  Catholic  Church  declared  decisive  battle  against 
it.  In  November  1981  it  deemed  it  necessary  to  Intervene  in  the  heated  dis¬ 
pute  over  ways  to  avert  the  military  threat.  For  this  purpose  the  CCGC  pub¬ 
lished  its  own  memorandum  entitled  "Concerning  the  Topical  Discussion  About 
Peace". 

In  accordance  with  cold  war  traditions,  it  put  the  entire  blame  for  the  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  world  political  situation  exclusively  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
whose  defense  efforts  were  portrayed  as  "going  far  beyond  the  framework  of 
security  needs."  On  the  other  hand,  the  actions  of  the  West  and  NATO  were 
categorized  as  merely  a  "defensive  reaction"  for  the  purpose  of  "restoring 
the  balance  .  The  document  fully  justified  the  deployment  of  American 
Eurostrategic  missiles  (and  the  original  version  of  neutron  weapons  also) 
and  even  presented  it  as  "an  example  of  a  policy  aimed  at  arms  reduction, 
detente  and  peace  by  way  of  military  balance."  Any  departure  from  this  stra¬ 
tegic  precept  was  condemned  as  being  aimed  at  "destruction  of  the  policy  of 
peace  under  conditions  of  freedom. "22 

In  other  words,  the  CCGC  occupied  a  front  against  the  entire  antiwar  movement 
and  even  to  a  certain  extent  against  the  Protestant  leadership,  which  had 
deemed  it  necessary  by  this  time  to  make  certain  concessions  to  the  peace 
fighters  in  its  ranks. 

However,  as  distinct  from  the  past  "firmnehs"  which  the  upper  strata  of  the 
Catholic  Church  had  displayed  in  defense  of  arms  policy,  on  this  occasion  it 
did  not  pay.  Simply  "checking  those  who  had  gone  too  far,"  as  they  undoubtedly 
intended,  was  not  successful  for  the  simple  reason  that  by  the  time  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  their  manifesto  the  antiwar  sentiments  had  permeated  Catholic  Strata 
of  the  population  quite  extensively  also. 

From  the  start  of  1980  many  ordinary  Catholics  had  been  participating  in  the 
antiwar  actions  conducted  by  Protestant  organizations.  In  June  1980,  during 
a  congress  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  West  Berlin,  opposition  groups  conducted 
their  own  "congress  from  below"  under  the  slogan  of  the  rejection  of  atomic 
arms.  The  initiators  of  the  measure  released  on  the  eve  thereof  the  appeal 
Christians  Against  Atomic  Arms,"  which  said;  "We  reject  any  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Irrespective  of  whether  of  a  defensive  or  offensive  nature.  ...We 
demand  abandonment  of  the  deployment  of  additional  medium— range  missiles. "23 
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It  is  interesting  that  at  the  meeting  of  opposition  Catholics  6,000  of  its 
participants  were  addressed  not  by  a  Catholic  but  a  Protestant  pastor,  as 
main  speaker — G.  Alberts — who  is  well  known  and  warmly  respected  in  the  FRG 
as  a  fighter  for  peace.  Of  course,  the  scale  of  these  protests  was  consider¬ 
ably  inferior  to  the  Protestant  protests,  but  they  were  practically  unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  discussion  about  peace  embraced  the  Pax  Christi  pacifist  Catholic  organi¬ 
zation  to  a  large  extent.  The  Pax  Christi  movement  emerged  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  in  France  as  an  association  of  former  prisoners  of  concentration 
camps  in  France  and  Germany,  which  confessed  "peace  in  Christ  Jesus".  Cur¬ 
rently  the  organization  has  approximately  65,000  members  and  operates  in  many 
countries,  including  the  FRG,  where  it  has  approximately  5,000  supporters 
(other  West  European  countries  where  its  activeness  is  observed  are  Holland, 
Belgium,  Italy  and  Britain). 

Despite  its  relatively  modest  numbers.  Pax  Christi  enjoys  quite  considerable 
authority  in  Catholic  and  broader  public  circles.  But  until  recently  it  had 
far  from  always  been  disposed  to  use  this  influence  in  the  field  of  active  de¬ 
fense  of  peace.  In  particular,  in  the  1950^s,  when  the  decisions  concerning 
remilitarization  were  being  adopted,  Pax  Christi  behaved  emphatically  apolitic— 
ally,  failing  to  give  the  "leftwing  Catholics" — the  opponents  of  rearmament — 
any  support.  Nor  later  was  its  policy  distinguished  by  particular  activeness 
and  precision.  Since  the  end  of  the  1970^s,  however,  possibly  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  under  the  influence  of  similar  "sections"  in  other  countries,  the 
West  German  Pax  Christi  has  been  an  arena  of  bitter  arguments  over  the  ways 
of  deliverance  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

In  November  1980  these  discussions  culminated  in  the  formulation  of  a  special 
platform  called  "Disarmament  and  Security".  It  was  pointed  out  plainly  here 
that  "the  Catholic  Church  of  the  FRG  does  not  have  the  right  to  continue... 
to  indulge  in  illusions  that  peace  can  long  be  ensured  by  military  means." 

In  order  to  ensure  true  security,  the  document  pointed  out,  "it  is  essential 
to  recognize  and  respect  the  other  side^s  subjective  need  for  security; 
security  is  always  another's  security  also."^^  Despite  a  certain  glibness 
of  wording,  the  Pax  Christi  document  was  heard,  nonetheless,  as  a  challenge 
to  the  official  Central  Committee  concept,  in  any  event,  it  was  as  such  that 
it  was  perceived  by  the  public  and  the  antimilitarist  forces  in  West  German 
Catholicism  itself. 

Certain  top  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church  also  began  to  permit  appreciable 
deviations  from  the  "strict"  line  under  pressure  from  the  situation  that  has 
come  about.  Thus  almost  simultaneously  with  the  adoption  of  the  document  by 
the  CCGC  serious  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  "balance  of  fear"  concept 
were  expressed  in  his  speech  at  a  regular  episcopal  conference  by  the  Bishop 
of  Cologne,  Cardinal  J.  Hoeffner.  He  reproduced  the  routine  proposition  con¬ 
cerning  the  "Soviet  threat,"  it  is  true,  but  did  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  other  opinions  on  this  question  and,  what  is  most  important,  advocated  a 
search  for  peaceful  solutions  based  on  a  renunciation  of  nuclear  arms. 25 
J.  Hoeffner  formulated  his  position  even  more  definitely  in  May  1983  in  a  sermon 
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in  Cologne  Cathedral.  **The  balance  of  fear,”  he  declared  to  the  parishioners, 
”is  dangerous  and  fragile.  ...We  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  But  there  are 
also  in  this  boat  brothers  at  odds  with  each  other  with  terrifying  weapons. 
These  weapons  may  destroy  not  only  the  enemy  but  the  entire  boat  also."  The 
reluctance  to  openly  condemn  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  NATO  in  such 
statements,  of  course,  is  obvious.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  also  no 
doubt  about  their  authors’  manifest  departure  from  the  squalid  proposition 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  "to  blame"  for  everything. 

In  April  1983  the  West  German  Catholic  bishops,  following  the  example  of  their 
American  colleagues,  published  their  own  pastoral  message.  This  document 
pointed  out  that  "nothing"  could  "justify"  nuclear  war,  morally  condemned 
"arms  and  military  strategy,"  emphasized  that  "a  war  of  annihilation  has 
never  been  a  solution:  it  is  absolutely  impermissible"  and  criticized,  in¬ 
directly  and  cautiously,  it  is  true,  the  West’s  position  at  the  disarmament 
negotiations  with  the  USSR.^^ 

But  a  particularly  heavy  blow  against  the  position  of  the  unconditional  "At¬ 
lantic  loyalty"  of  the  ecclesiastical  upper  strata  was  undoubtedly  delivered 
by  the  Catholic  Youth  organization — the  same  UGCY  which  had  rendered  Adenauer 
such  an  important  service  at  the  dawn  of  the  policy  of  militarization.  The 
UGCY,  which  unites  17  Catholic  youth  organizations  and  approximately  650,000 
members,  joined  the  antiwar  movement  almost  simultaneously  with  the  Protestant 
organizations  and  with  considerable  assertiveness,  emphasizing  mainly  work  in 
the  parishes. 

In  May  1981  the  UGCY  published  the  program  document  "Peace  and  Justice,"  which 
in  content  was  largely  similar  to  the  Pax  Christ!  platform.  Its  appeal  for  a 
revision  of  official  "security  policy"  with  regard  for  "the  other  side’s  secur¬ 
ity  needs"27  had  great  public  repercussions  and  elicited  the  sharp  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  rightwing  circles.  In  particular,  at  the  end  of  September  1981  the 
FRG’s  leading  conservative  newspaper,  FRANKFURTER  ALLGEMEINE,  in  a  special 
article  directly  addressed  to  Catholic  prelates  ("What  Do  the  Bishops  Say  to 
This?")  directly  demanded  of  the  latter  that  they  adopt  measures  to  overcome 
the  "confusions  of  the  UGCY,  which  are  dangerous  for  defense  and  peace." 

However,  making  the  youth  and  other  rebels  in  the  Catholic  ranks  "see  reason" 
proved  far  from  easy.  In  any  event,  the  crude  threatening  shout  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  in  its  new  memorandum  against  them  failed  completely.  The 
UGCY  delegation  demonstratively  voted  against  the  platform  "Concerning  the 
Topical  Discussion  About  Peace"  and  the  Pax  Christ!  representative  left  the 
meeting  in  order  not  to  take  part  in  the  voting;  both  were  tantamount  to 
direct  insubordination,  which  is  unusual  in  Catholic  practice. 

In  the  spring  of  1983  the  UGCY  stepped  up  its  participation  in  the  antiwar 
movement.  A  resolution  adopted  at  the  end  of  April  1983  at  a  union  assembly 
(congress)  contains  a  demand  for  the  "complete  rejection  of  the  deployment  of 
new  American  medium-range  weapons  in  Europe"  and,  as  a  preliminary  measure, 
an  immediate  moratorium  on  such  deployment  to  ensure  the  successful  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  Geneva  negotiations  between  the  USSR  and  the  United  States. 28 
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The  Central  Committee  held  to  its  odious  position,  but  even  it  had  to  change 
tactics  somewhat.  At  a  congress  of  Catholics  which  assembled  in  September 
1982  in  Duesseldorf  its  chairman,  the  well-known  reactionary  Bavarian  priest, 
(G.  Mayer),  he  is  president  of  the  CCGC,  objected  to  the  peace  demonstrations. 
However,  the  success  of  the  "containment”  measures  proved  modest.  Although 
not  on  the  scale  of  the  evangelical  forums,  the  congress  largely  assumed, 
nonetheless,  the  nature  of  an  antiwar  demonstration.  In  the  speeches  of  the 
participants,  including  high  Catholic  authorities,  the  proposition  that  Catho¬ 
lics  may  hold  different  opinions  on  the  question  of  "defense"  and  that  "no 
one  opinion  can  claim  the  sole  correct  understanding  of  the  Gospels  or  hide 
behind  the  authority  of  the  church"^^  predominated.  This  meant  a  certain  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  UGCY  and  the  "Catholic  student  communities" — the  leftwing  Catho¬ 
lic  groups  like  the  "Bensberg  group"  and  other  organizations  close  to  them 
in  spirit,  which  have  now  acquired  the  freedom  of  action  of  which  people 
previously  tried  unequivocally  to  deprive  them. 

The  participation  of  Catholics,  particularly  the  youth,  in  the  joint  actions 
of  various  antiwar  forces  of  the  FRG  is  broadening.  Attesting  this  as  con¬ 
vincingly  as  could  be  were  the  Easter  marches  of  the  spring  of  1983  and  also 
the  evangelical  congress,  which  attracted  a  large  number  of  Catholic  guests. 
Particular  significance  was  attached  to  Catholics'  active  support  for  the 
antimilitarist  measures  of  the  fall  of  1983  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
deployment  of  the  first  American  Pershing  2's  and  cruise  missiles  on  West 
German  territory. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war  antiwar  sentiments  have  begun  to  penetrate 
the  Catholic  "strongholds"  of  the  CDU/CSU.  The  "CDU  Members  Against  Rearma¬ 
ment"  organization  emerged  in  Bielefeld  in  the  summer  of  1983.  Its  leader, 
the  television  broadcaster  and  believing  Catholic  F.  Alt,  who  is  well  known 
in  the  FRG  appealed  for  renunciation  of  the  deployment  of  the  new  American 
missiles  in  the  country  as  a  first  step  toward  the  creation  of  a  nuclear-free 
Europe  and  disarmament.  Alt  was  subjected  to  concentrated  attacks  by  the 
rightwing  press,  but  this  in  no  way  prevented  and,  perhaps,  contributed  even 
to  the  sensational  success  of  his  book,  which  appeared  in  an  edition  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  copies,  which  is  unprecedented  for  this  type  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

As  many  observers  acknowledge,  it  was  precisely  the  emergence  within  the 
CDU/CSU  structure  itself  of  "anti-rearmament  factions"  (the  phrase  of  a 
FRANKFURTER  ALLGEMEINE  commentator)  which  to  a  large  extent  doomed  to  failure 
the  extensively  publicized  "peace"  campaign  of  the  CDU/CSU  in  September  1983. 

At  the  same  time  the  participation  of  Catholics  in  mass  demonstrations  and 
protests  in  the  fall  of  1983  increased  sharply  not  only  compared  with  the 
1980-1982  period  but  also  in  comparison  with  the  period  of  their  assertiveness 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1983.  As  distinct  from  in  the  past,  West  German 
Catholics  are  now  making  an  increasingly  substantial  contribution  to  the  com¬ 
mon  struggle  against  the  growing  threat. 

Being  highly  heterogeneous  in  its  social  composition,  the  mass  religious 
movement  of  peace  supporters  in  the  FRG  has,  of  course,  not  only  strong  aspects 
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Its  well-known  weaknesses  are  connected  primarily  with  the  lack  in  many  in¬ 
stances  of  a  precise  goal  orientation  and  infection  with  various,  sometimes 
very  resistant,  erroneous  evaluation  stereotypes. 

It  is  also  natural  that  the  devotees  of  militarist  preparations  and  their 
ideological  lackeys  are  attempting  to  abuse  certain  attributes  of  the  religi¬ 
ous  antiwar  movement,  just  as  they  are  attempting  to  play  on  the  weaknesses 
of  the  Greens’  ecology  movement  and  various  ’’alternative"  groups.  As  the 
democratic  press  had  rightly  emphasized,  the  dangers  of  the  poisonous  idea 
of  intervention  under  the  flag  of  "religious  solidarity"  in  the  internal  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  socialist  countries  which  is  persistently  being  thrown  to  the 
ecclesiastical  organizations,  as,  incidentally,  other  actual  or  potential 
participants  in  the  antiwar  actions,  by  the  military-industrial  complex  and 
its  propaganda  machinery  cannot  be  underestimated.  The  purpose  of  such  in¬ 
terventions,  which  are  assuming  an  increasingly  persistent,  importunate 
nature,  is  just  one — to  attempt  to  fragment  the  antiwar  movement,  scatter 
its  ranks,  cause  a  split  in  it  and  thereby  condemn  it  to  defeat. 

At  the  same  time  events  speak  of  something  else  also.  Despite  all  its  inter¬ 
nal  complexities  and  acute  collisions  even  and  contradictions,  the  mass  anti¬ 
war  movement,  including  its  religious  part,  will  as  a  whole  not  allow  itself 
to  be  pushed  into  the  wrong  path.  It  is  learning  to  recognize  friends  and 
enemies  disguised  as  well-wishers  increasingly  well  and  struggling  increasingly 
consistently  for  the  achievement  of  the  decisive  goal — nuclear  disarmament. 

The  maximum  concentration  of  the  energy  of  all  anti-*war  forces  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  is  a  most  important  guarantee  of  the  efficacy  of  the  protests  of  the 
peace  supporters. 
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'SPECIFIC  CHARACTER'  OF  CAPITALIST  CRISIS  NOTED  BY  MARXISTS 

Moscow  MIROVAYA  EKONOMIKA  I  MEZHDUNARODNYYE  OTNOSHENIYA  in  Russian  No  12,  Dec  83 
pp  129-132 

[Report  on  conference  of  Marxist  economists:  "The  Current  Crisis  of  Bourgeois 
Political  Economy  in  the  Light  of  Marx's  Economic  Theory"] 

[Text]  A  conference  devoted  to  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  death  and  165th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  K.  Marx,  which  was  organized  by  the  GDR  Academy 
of  Sciences  Central  Institute  of  Economics,  the  K.  Marx  University  (Leipzig) 
and  the  M.  Luther  University  (Galle-Wittenberg) ,  was  held  at  the  start  of  the 
summer  of  1983  in  Berlin.  This  was  simultaneously  the  eighth  International 
conference  of  Marxist  economists  on  a  critique  of  bourgeois  political  economy. 

Not  only  scientists  of  the  socialist  countries  but  also  Marxist  economists 
from  Austria  and  the  FRG  participated.  Representatives  of  institutes  and 
higher  educational  institutions  of  the  GDR  spoke  in  the  debate. 

The  opening  remarks  were  delivered  by  ¥.  Heinrichs,  director  of  the  GDR  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  Central  Institute  of  Economics  and  corresponding  member  of 
the  GDR  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Fundamental  problems  of  the  crisis  of  bourgeois  political  economy  against  the 
background  of  the  growing  influence  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  the  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  the  struggle  for  peace  throughout  the  world  were  raised  in  the  papers 
of  Academician  G.  Meisner  (GDR) ,  "Karl  Marx  and  the  Crisis  of  Current  Bourgeois 
Political  Economy"  and  Academician  A.  Mlleykovskiy  (USSR)  "Political  Economy 
Aspects  of  the  Struggle  for  Peace  and  the  relaxation  of  International  Tension 
at  the  Current  Stage". 

G.  Meisner  concentrated  attention  on  the  need  for  the  further  development  of 
the  Marxist  concept  of  crisis — a  concept  employed  (and  variously,  furthermore) 
not  only  in  political  economy  but  also  in  philosophy,  sociology  and  the  na¬ 
tural  sciences.  He  emphasized  the  desirability  of  the  interdisciplinary  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  study  of  this  phenomenon.  G.  Meisner  also  formulated  his  consid¬ 
erations  concerning  the  features  determining  the  differences  of  the  general 
crisis  of  bourgeois  political  economy  which  has  developed  as  of  the  second 
third  of  the  19th  century  and  which  is  continuing  from  the  specific  crises 
being  experienced  by  bourgeois  science  as  a  result  of  the  exacerbation  of  the 
contradictions  of  capitalist  reproduction  and  their  reflection  in  economic 
theories.  Important  for  Marx,  who  ascertained  the  signs  of  the  crisis  state 
of  the  bourgeois  political  economy  of  his  time,  the  speaker  emphasized,  was 
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an  analysis  of  its  qualitative  change  from  a  scientific  character  to  vulgari¬ 
zation  and  apologetics.  But  the  further  development  of  bourgeois  political 
economy,  in  the  course  of  which  the  exacerbation  of  capitalist  contradictions 
was  reflected,  which  inevitably  caused  crises  of  bourgeois  theory  itself,  con¬ 
tinued  on  this  basis. 

Thus  a  crisis  situation  arose  in  bourgeois  vulgar  political  economy  in  the 
1870's  which  was  perceived  by  bourgeois  scientists  as  a  "dispute  over  method". 

It  became  a  part  of  economic  history  under  this  name. 

With  the  transition  to  imperialism  there  began  to  ripen  a  new  crisis  of  bour¬ 
geois  political  economy,  which  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  bourgeois  econo¬ 
mists,  although  referring  in  a  description  of  actual  economic  development  to 
the  appearance  of  cartels,  S3mdicates  and  trusts,  firmly  adhered  in  theroeti- 
cal  analysis  to  models  of  capitalism  of  the  era  of  free  competition.  J.  Ke3mes' 
work,  which  was  published  in  1936,  was  an  attempt  to  lead  bourgeois  political 
economy  out  of  this  blind  alley. 

According  to  the  speaker,  a  whole  number  of  particular  features  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  bourgeois  political  economy  is  a  reflection  of  the  general  crisis 
of  capitalism.  Among  them  are;  loss  of  faith  in  the  future  and  the  viability 
of  capitalism;  bellicose  anticommunism;  and  gradual  limitation  of  the  degree 
and  sphere  of  influence  of  official  bourgeois  doctrines. 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  dwelt  on  a  characterization  of  the  crisis  of  bour¬ 
geois  political  economy  which  developed  in  the  1970 's,  distinguishing  its 
principal  features . 

First,  the  collapse  of  the  illusion,  recognized  by  bourgeois  ideologists  them¬ 
selves,  that  it  is  possible  with  the  aid  of  state-monopoly  regulation  of  the 
economy  to  control  the  capitalist  reproduction  process  was  revealed.  And  there 
are  two  aspects  of  this  problem,  furthermore.  Taking  Keynes'  teaching  as  a 
basis,  the  policy  of  regulation  with  the  aid  of  high  state  spending  and  budget 
deficits  in  the  mid— 1970's  was  declared  bankrupt.  But  the  economic  policy  com¬ 
peting  with  it,  which  has  now  gained  the  ascendancy  and  which  is  based  on 
supply  theory  and  the  action  of  market  forces,  does  not  deny  state  interven¬ 
tion.  Its  disciples  wish  by  way  of  regulating  the  money  supply  to  do  away  with 
inflation;  by  means  of  a  change  in  interest  rates  and  tax  policy  to  stimulate 
investment;  and,  introducing  savings  programs,  to  reduce  state  spending. 

Thus  it  is  a  question  merely  of  a  shifting  of  accents,  which  is  designed  to 
broaden  the  field  for  the  maneuver  of  the  monopolies.  However,  nor  has  this 
produced  the  expected  results.  As  a  result  Increasingly  critical  appraisals 
of  this  economic  policy  are  appearing  in  Western  economic  literature. 

Second,  the  efforts  of  bourgeois  theorists  in  the  sphere  of  a  scientific  fore¬ 
sight  of  economic  development  and  forecasting  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Third,  the  bourgeois  concept  itself,  according  to  which  Just  income  distribu¬ 
tion,  "social  partnership"  and  also  social  security  contribute  to  the  continu¬ 
ous  growth  of  well-being,  has  become  a  center  of  dispute.  Supply-side  economics 
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does  not  mean  a  general  offensive  against  the  working  people's  social  gains. 
Instead  of  a  "state  of  universal  prosperity,"  it  demands  the  creation  of  a 
"state  of  military  prosperity". 

Fourth,  the  long-cherished  hopes  for  a  rise  in  the  theoretical  level  of  bour¬ 
geois  political  economy  thanks  to  the  use  of  mathematical  methods  have  had 
to  be  burled;  it  has  not  been  possible  to  overcome  the  state  of  theoretical 
decline  even  with  the  help  of  numerous  and  thoroughly  developed  models. 

Inasmuch  as  current  bourgeois  political  economy  is  by  nature  unscientific 
and  apologetic  and  the  social  thrust  of  the  capitalist  system  is  assuming  in¬ 
creasingly  sharply  expressed  features,  the  intensification  of  the  crisis  of 
bourgeois  theory  is  inevitable. 

A.  Mileykovskiy '  s  paper  was  devoted  to  a  most  important  present-day  problem—— 
the  struggle  for  peace — and  the  part  which  K.  Marx's  theoretical  Inheritance 
plays  in  its  economic  substantiation.  The  speaker  stressed  that  militarism 
is  a  property  inherent  in  capitalism  generally  and  not  only  in  imperialism  as 
its  final  stage. 

Bloodshed,  conflicts  and  wars  accompany  man's  entire  history.  But  only  capi¬ 
talism,  which  created  machine  production,  switched  wars  to  an  industrial 
footing  and  engendered  the  regularities  of  the  expanded  reproduction  of  im¬ 
plements  of  people's  extermination. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  science  K.  Marx  analyzed  the  criminal 
essence  of  capitalism  and  established  the  economic  and  political  regularities 
at  the  basis  thereof.  He  concluded  that  at  the  basis  of  these  crimes  are 
two  factors:  a  thirst  for  profit  conditioned  by  the  law  of  surplus  value 
and  an  endeavor  by  any  means  to  disorganize  and  destroy  the  revolutionary 
forces  threatening  the  existence  of  capitalism. 

The  mid-1970's  is  characterized  by  an  intensification  of  the  general  crisis 
of  capitalism,  which  introduced  a  number  of  qualitatively  new  features  to  the 
political  economy  aspects  of  the  struggle  for  peace  and  the  relaxation  of  in¬ 
ternational  tension.  The  ideologists  of  bellicose  conservatism  implemented 
measures  for  the  international  consolidation  of  all  the  political  parties 
which  adhere  to  their  program  precepts.  A  system  of  military-political  blocs 
arose  uniting  under  a  common  command  the  three  power  centers  of  the  imperial¬ 
ist  camp — the  United  States,  the  West  European  NATO  countries  and  Japan. 
Preparations  for  military  operations  came  to  be  conducted  not  only  on  all 
continents  of  our  planet  but  in  practically  all  the  waters  of  the  oceans, 
including  its  depths,  also.  Possessed  by  militarist  madness,  the  Washington 
administration  added  a  new  twist  to  the  arms  race  spiral,  which  is  designed 
to  support  realization  of  the  "limited"  or  "protracted"  nuclear  wars  doctrine. 
Together  with  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  the  manufacture  of  other 
means  of  mass  annihilation — chemical,  bacteriological  and  laser — is  being 
stepped  up.  The  creation  of  a  variety  of  "novelties"  in  the  implements  of 
death,  whose  use  is  to  be  a  surprise  for  an  enemy,  is  being  stimulated  in 
every  possible  way. 
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A  real  threat  of  the  extermination  of  all  life  on  earth  has  arisen.  The 
problem  of  man's  survival  has  become  global.  For  this  reason  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  an  end  to  the  arms  race  are  becoming  a  world  movement  embrac¬ 
ing  the  broadest  people’s  masses. 

At  the  same  time  the  regularities  of  class  struggle  ascertained  by  K.  Marx 
can  be  discerned  in  it  distinctly.  In  its  vanguard  is  the  working  class, 
which  experiences  most  the  burdens  of  militarization.  Workers  despite  the 
veil  of  lies,  are  understanding  increasingly  clearly  that  it  is  militariza¬ 
tion  which  has  given  rise  to  inflation  and  unemployment. 


The  papers  and  speeches  at  subsequent  sessions  were  devoted  to  two  groups  of 
questions!  modern  forms  of  bourgeois  criticism  of  socialism  and  the  particu¬ 
lar  features  of  the  current  crisis  of  bourgeois  political  economy  and  new 
trends  in  its  development. 

The  following  papers  were  delivered  on  the  first  collection  of  problems: 
"Marxist  Theory  of  the  Socialization  of  the  Means  of  Production  and  its 
Present-day  Anti-Marxist  Criticism  (in  the  Example  of  Poland)"  by  Prof  G. 
(Kholay)  (Polish  Academy  of  Sciences),  corresponding  member;  "Critique  of 
Bourgeois  and  Social  Reformist  Attacks  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Real 
Socialism"  by  Prof  Yu.  Ol'sevich,  doctor  of  economic  sciences  (USSR  Academy 
of  Sciences);  and  "The  Methodology  of  Karl  Marx  and  its  Significance  for 
Combating  Modern  Bourgeois  Political  Economy's  Criticism  of  Socialism"  by 
Dr  (G.  Fabuinke),  professor,  rapporteur  (GDR  Academy  of  Sciences). 

These  papers  and  also  the  subsequent  debate  formulated  the  problems  of  real 
socialism  which  are  being  used  by  the  enemies  of  socialism  for  the  bitterest 
attacks . 

Approximately  15  years  ago  bourgeois  economists  moved  to  the  center  of  their 
criticism  of  Marxism  the  processes  which  allegedly  under  the  influence  of 
state  regulation  and  the  scientific-technical  revolution  had  begun  to  develop 
not  as  Marxism  had  predicted.  Now,  Yu.  Ol'sevich  emphasized,  Marx's  critics 
have  sharply  reorganized  their  front  and  are  attempting  to  attack  Marxism, 
asserting  that  the  forecasts  of  the  building  of  a  socialist  society  have  not 
been  justified  and  that,  in  addition,  real  socialism  even  "contradicts"  Marx's 
theory. 

These  problems  are  particularly  pertinent  today  for  Poland,  whose  socialist 
foundations  are  being  sharply  attacked  by  representatives  of  the  so-called 
"political  economy  of  Solidarity".  (G.  Kholay)  characterized  it  as  a  petty 
bourgeois,  essentially  anti— Marxist  system  putting  forward  anarcho-syndicalist 
demands  against  the  socialist  state.  The  paper  criticized  the  basic  proposi¬ 
tions  of  this  "political  economy"  and  its  political  program,  which  demands  the 
so-called  "socialization"  of  state  ownership,  that  is,  its  conversion  to  group 
ownership,  and  also  the  idea  of  the  perpetuation  of  small-scale  private  owner¬ 
ship  in  agriculture  as  a  "particular"  path  of  the  development  of  the  Polish 
economy. 
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Bourgeois  "socialism  experts"  are  endeavoring  to  counterpose  to  Marxism  real 
socialism.  They  assert  that  the  latter  is  devoid  of  stimuli  to  efficient 
management,  contrary  to  the  imperatives  of  the  industrial  society  and  for 
this  reason  condemned  to  crises  and  stagnation  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  The 
papers  and  speeches  of  the  conferees  emphatically  rebuffed  all  these  inven¬ 
tions.  Particular  attention  was  paid  here  to  the  problems  of  ownership,  the 
management  and  planning  mechanism  and  its  stimuli  under  the  conditions  of 
the  socialist  society.  The  speakers  emphasized  the  role  of  K.  Marx  in  the 
creation  of  the  political  economy  of  socialism  and  the  need  for  further  theo¬ 
retical  work  for  its  development  and  an  Improvement  in  the  mechanism  of 
socialist  management. 

The  second  set  of  problems  connected  with  the  crisis  of  bourgeois  political 
economy  and  the  new  trends  in  its  development  was  comprehensively  illustrated 
in  the  other  series  of  papers:  "The  Methodology  of  Karl  Marx  and  its  Signifi¬ 
cance  for  a  Criticism  of  the  Basic  Directions  of  Bourgeois  Political  Economy" 
by  Dr  A.  (Matiash),  professor  (Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences);  "Conservatism 
and  Neoconservatism  in  Bourgeois  Political  Economy"  by  Dr  S.  Geretlk,  profes¬ 
sor  (CSSR  Academy  of  Sciences);  "New  Crisis  Phenomena  in  the  Correlation  Be¬ 
tween  Economic  Theory  and  State— Monopoly  Regulation  Policy'  by  Dr  K,  Mueller, 
professor,  and  Dr  P.  Thai,  professor  (GDR  Academy  of  Sciences) ;  The  Role 
of  Institutional,  Sociological  and  Radical  Concepts  in  Bourgeois  Economic 
Thinking  From  Marx  Through  the  Present  Day"  by  Prof  T.  Trendafilov,  doctor  of 
economic  sciences  (Bulgarian  Academy  of  Sciences);  and  "The  Shaping  of  Demo¬ 
cratic,  Antimonopoly  Economic  Concepts  as  a  Reflection  of  the  Crisis  of 
Bourgeois  Political  Economy"  by  Dr  A.  (Benlsh) ,  professor  (GDR  Academy  of 
Sciences) . 

Discussion  of  the  question  of  the  need,  guided  by  K.  Marx's  teaching,  for  the 
more  in-depth  development  of  the  concept  of  crises,  which  are  manifested 
variously  in  different  processes  of  social  life,  but  which  evidently  have  uni¬ 
form  content,  continued  in  these  papers  and  also  in  the  speeches.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  speakers  supported  the  proposition  that  the  current  crisis  of  bour¬ 
geois  political  economy  is  of  a  specific  character. 

What  caused  this  crisis,  what  are  its  characteristic  features,  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  will  the  further  development  both  of  bourgeois  political  economy  and 
state  regulation  of  the  economy  proceed — these  were  the  central  questions. 

The  exclusive  nature  of  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  capitalism  in 
the  1950's-1960's  and  their  uniqueness  was  emphasized,  for  example,  in 
his  speech  by  M.  Rumler  (CSSR).  Particular  importance,  he  believed,  attached 
to  such  factors  as  the  nonsaturated  state  of  the  markets,  the  low  energy  and 
raw  material  prices  and  the  possibility  of  the  simultaneous  expansion  of  the 
capital  and  consumer  goods  markets.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the 
Keynesian  system  of  regulation  proved  acceptable.  However,  the  slowing  of 
the  growth  of  GNP  and  labor  productivity,  the  increase  in  capital  intensive¬ 
ness  and  the  reduction  in  the  profitability  of  capital  led  to  the  Keynesian 
system  of  regulation  beginning  to  stimulate  stagflation,  which  required  a  con- 
3j[(^027able  change  in  the  forms  and  methods  hf  regulation  of  capital  accumulation. 
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Much  attention  was  also  paid  to  the  influence  of  the  internationalization  and 
exacerbation  of  competition  on  world  markets*  Not  so  much  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  sales  conditions  therein  as  the  situation  on  world  markets  and 
the  competitiveness  of  the  national  economy  was  important  for  the  monopolies 
of  a  whole  number  of  developed  capitalist  countries Under  these  conditions. 

A  large  place  in  the  speeches  was  occupied  by  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  crisis  itself,  the  forms  of  its  manifestation  and  the  new  trends  in 
bourgeois  economic  thought  which  emerged  in  connection  with  its  development. 

The  crisis  which  developed  in  the  1970 *s  laid  bare  the  groundlessness  of  the 
theoretical  orthodoxy  which  had  served  as  the  ideological  and  practical  justi¬ 
fication  for  state-monopoly  regulation.  It  was  emphasized  that  it  had  taken 
shape  on  the  basis  of  a  kind  of  combination  of  Keynesian  and  neoclassical 
theories  in  a  so-called  "neoclassical  synthesis"  designed  to  explain  the 
mechanism  of  the  functioning  of  the  capitalist  economy  and  the  processes 
of  production  and  income  distribution  and  price  forming  and  also  to  formulate 
prescriptions  of  economic  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  stable  growth 
without  crises  and  inflation.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  economic  upturn  of 
the  1960 ’s  and  the  comparatively  moderate  inflation  this  system  of  bourgeois 
political  economy  coped  more  or  less  successfully  with  the  ideological  tasks 
of  justification  of  state-monopoly  capitalism.  It  also  performed  practical 
functions,  substantiating  the  economic  policy  of  the  ruling  parties  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  principles  of  liberal  reformism. 

The  crisis  of  bourgeois  political  economy  was  manifested  in  acute  criticism 
of  the  orthodox  economico-theoretical  system,  particularly  Keynesianism;  it 
led  to  a  considerable  revision  of  the  predominent  theoretical  concepts  and  the 
revival  and  strengthening  of  the  positions  of  the  neoclassical  school,  which 
supplied  the  views  of  the  conservative  forces  of  bourgeois  society  who  advo¬ 
cate  a  limitation  of  the  state’s  socioeconomic  functions. 

e 

Conservative  trends  in  all  countries  are  identical.  They  are  manifested  in  a 
sharp  criticism  of  the  state  and  state,  invention  in  the  economy  and  a  revival 
of  the  ideology  of  the  capitalism  of  free  competition,  which  is  being  ideal¬ 
ized  under  the  influence  of  the  increased  monopolization  and  the  growth  of 
state  intervention. 

Reflecting  the  immediate  interests  of  big  capital,  the  conservative  forces 
are  endeavoring  to  sharply  limit  even  the  social  gains  of  the  working  people — 
various  forms  of  social  security,  unemployment  benefits  and  spending  on  edu¬ 
cation  and  health  care — which  have  been  "inscribed"  in  the  Keynesian  system 
of  income  redistribution  for  expanding  demand  and  facilitating  sales  condi¬ 
tions. 

It  was  emphasized  at  the  conference  that,  despite  the  crisis  of  orthodox 
Keynesianism,  Keynes’  theory  remains  the  ideological  and  theoretical  basis 
of  liberal-bourgeois  reformism,  and  its  "leftwing"  varieties  the  basis  of 
social  democratic  reformism.  Reformist  circles  in  the  capitalist  countries 
are  not  about  to  consign  Keynes’  theory  to  the  historical  archives.  They  are 
advocating  a  "new  reading"  of  it  and  its  "renewal"  and  new  forms  of  the  syn¬ 
thesis  of  Keynes’  theory  with  other  directions  of  bourgeois  political  economy. 
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The  conference  contributed  to  a  broad  exchange  of  opinions  and  stimulated 
further  development  of  Marxist  thought  in  the  sphere  of  criticism  of  bour¬ 
geois  political  economy. 

COPYRIGHT;  Izdatel’stvo  "Pravda”,  "Mirovaya  ekonomika  i  mezhdunarodnyye 
otnoshenlya".  1983. 
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BOOK  ON  INTERNATIONAL  MIGRATION  REVIEWED 

Moscow  MIROVAYA  EKONOMIKA  I  MEZHDUNARODNYYE  OTNOSHENIYA  in  Russian  No  12,  Dec  83 
pp  133-139 

[Yu.  Borko  review;  "A  Fundamental  Study"] 

[Text]  Painting  a  panorama  of  a  30-year-plus  struggle  of  the  working  class 
in  the  centers  of  present-day  capitalism  is  a  difficult  task.  Providing  a 
scientific,  Marxist-Leninist  analysis  of  this  struggle  is  doubly  difficult. 

And  the  first  thing  that  should  be  emphasized  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
group  of  authors  (G.  G.  Diligenskiy,  S.  P.  Peregudov  and  K.  G.  Kholodkovskiy — 
leaders)  has  coped  fully  with  both  tasks.  The  volume  in  question  of  an  es¬ 
sentially  encyclopedic  publication*  organically  combines  a  vast  amount  of 
carefully  selected  and  skillfully  systematized  factual  material  and  an  in- 
depth  theoretical  analysis  culminating  in  precise  conclusions  and  generaliza¬ 
tions.. 

It  is  expedient  in  this  review  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  illustration 
in  the  book  of  certain  questions  of  fundamental  importance  not  only  in  terms 
of  their  theoretical  and  political  significance  but  also  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  for  many  years  been  at  the  center  of  Marxist-Leninlsts ' 
struggle  against  their  ideological  adversaries. 

The  first  of  these  questions  concerns  the  correlation  of  the  internal  and 
external  factors  of  the  development  of  the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat 
in  the  capitalist  countries  and  its  Interconnection  with  the  struggle  of  all 
progressive  forces  of  mankind  for  peace,  democracy  and  social  progress.  Do 
we  need  to  recall  that  the  denial  of  this  interconnection,  particularly  denial 
of  the  revolutionizing  influence  of  the  example  of  the  socialist  countries,  is 
virtually  an  indispensable  element  of  bourgeois,  social  reformist  and  revi¬ 
sionist  views  of  the  workers  movement  in  the  capitalist  countries. 


*"Mezhdunarodnoye  rabocheye  dvizheniye.  Voprosy  istorii  i  teorii.  T.  6. 
Robocheye  dvizheniye  razvitykh  kapitalisticheskikh  stran  posle  vtoroy  mirovoy 
voyny  (1945-1979)"  [The  International  Workers  Movement.  Vol  6.  The  Workers 
Movement  of  the  Developed  Capitalist  Countries  Since  World  War  II  (1945-1979')  1 
Moscow,  Izdatel'stvo  "Mysl',"  1981,  687  pages. 
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The  book  coianterposes  to  this  viewpoint  the  Marxist  concept  of  the  organic 
interconnection  between  the  struggle  of  the  working  class  in  the  centers  of 
present-day  capitalism  and  other  directions  of  the  world  revolutionary  pro¬ 
cess.  This  most  important  methodological  principle  is  realized  consistently 
throughout  the  study.  And  there  is  emphasis  primarily  of  the  central  role 
of  such  a  factor  as  the  formation  of  the  world  socialist  system,  the  continu¬ 
ous  growth  of  its  power  and  the  ongoing  change  in  its  favor  of  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  forces  between  the  two  main  social  systems  of  the  modern  world. 

"Neither  the  development  of  the  international  situation  in  the  postwar  decades, 
the  singularities  of  the  workers  movement  in  the  capitalist  countries,  the 
history  of  new  breaches  of  the  chain  of  imperialist  domination  nor  the  course 
of  the  national  liberation  struggle,"  the  foreword  says,  can  be  understood  out¬ 
side  of  this  factor"  (p  7). 

Defining  the  essence  of  the  Influence  of  the  said  factor  on  the  position  and 
struggle  of  the  working  people  in  the  developed  capitalist  countries,  the 
authors  emphasize  that  the  existence  of  the  world  socialist  system  has  limited 
their  sphere  of  action.  The  systematic  and  diverse  Influence  of  the  social¬ 
ist  world  has  played  a  determining  part  in  the  appreciable  change  in  the 
correlation  of  class  forces  which  has  enabled  the  working  class  to  develop  a 
socioeconomic  and  political  struggle  of  unprecedented  scale  and  forced  the 
monopoly  bourgeoisie  to  take  the  path  of  maneuvering,  considerable  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  working  people  and  an  easing  of  the  most  flagrant  manifestations 
of  exploitation.  In  addition,  as  the  book  observes,  "to  a  great  extent  under 
the  influence  of  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  socialism  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  systems  which  is  under  way  on  a  historical  scale"  the  broad 
working  people’s  masses  have  begun  "to  set  more  serious  and  far-reaching 
goals  than  merely  maintaining  their  material  existence  and  raising  their  liv¬ 
ing  standard"  (pp  11-12). 

One  further  fundamentally  important  aspect  of  the  impact  of  world  socialism 
on  the  development  of  the  workers  movement  in  the  capitalist  countries  is 
distinguished:  thanks  to  the  radically  changed  correlation  of  forces  between 
the  two  opposite  social  systems,  the  working  people  of  these  countries  have 
for  almost  four  decades  now  been  living,  working  and  struggling  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  peace.  Past  years  have  provided  a  convincing  answer  to  the  question 
concerning  the  correlation  of  the  struggle  for  peace  and  the  struggle  for 
social  progress,  which  had  become  the  subject  of  the  most  acute  discussions 
in  the  international  workers  movement.  As  the  book  emphasizes,  it  has  been 
proven  in  practice  that  the  normalization  of  the  international  situation  and 
the  replacement  of  the  cold  war  by  relations  of  peaceful  coexistence  create 
more  favorable  conditions  for  the  struggle  for  democratic  and  socialist  trans¬ 
formations  in  the  capitalist  countries.  The  authors  draw  the  justified 
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conclusion  that  under  detente  conditions  "the  positions  of  anticommunism  and 
anti-Sovietism  weakened;  the  workers  movement  and  other  democratic  forces 
were  able  to  oppose  more  actively  the  reactionary  policy  of  imperialism  both 
within  the  capitalist  countries  and  internationally"  (pp  131-132). 


With  the  increased  attention  of  the  workers  movement  to  the  central  problem 
of  international  life  and  the  formulation  of  its  own  foreign  policy  platform 
which  is  closely  tied  in  with  the  working  people’s  socioeconomic  demands, 
thepe  has  been  an  increased  trend  toward  the  rapprochement  of  different 
currents  within  the  workers  movement  and  a  constructive  dialogue  on  acute 
problems  has  been  started  between  communists  and  social  democrats  and  trade 


unions  of  different  ideological-political  persuasions.  Currently,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  new  exacerbation  of  international  tension  caused  by  the  ex¬ 
tremely  aggressive,  hegemonistic  policy  of  American  imperialism,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  and  relevance  of  this  experience. 
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The  new  international  conditions  which  have  taken  shape  in  the  postwar  period 
have  broadened  the  possibilities  of  the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat  in 
the  developed  capitalist  countries.  However,  the  degree  of  realization  of 
these  possibilities  is  determined  by  its  own  revolutionary  potential  and  the 
internal  conditions  of  the  struggle,  an  analysis  of  which  constitutes  the 
basic  content  of  the  book  in  question.  The  authors  consistently  reveal  the 
dialectics  of  the  workers  movement  here  and  ascertain  not  only  the  factors 
contributing  to  its  development  but  also  everything  which  is  impeding  it. 

A  key  question  x^^hich  is  still  on  the  agenda  in  Marxists’  ideological-theoreti- 
cal  struggle  against  their  enemies  is  how  the  postwar  evolution  of  capitalism — 
changes  in  the  economy  and  domestic  policy,  in  the  social  structure  of  society 
and  the  position  of  the  working  people  themselves  and  in  the  sphere  of  ideol¬ 
ogy  and  culture  has  influenced  the  working  class.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  answering  this  question. 


Emphasizing  that  the  changes  in  the  production  forces  and  production  relations 
of  capitalism  are  the  objective  basis  of  the  development  of  the  working  class 
and,  consequently,  its  entire  activity,  the  authors  distinguish  two  key  direc¬ 
tions:  ^ the ^ current  scientific-technical  revolution  and  the  growth  of  monopoly 
capitalism  into  state-monopoly  capitalism. 


The  book  observes  that  a  distinguishing  singularity  of  the  scientific-techni¬ 
cal  revolution  which  developed  in  the  1950’s-1970’s  is  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  interconnection  between  science  and  production.  The 
present-day  production  forces  in  the  developed  capitalist  countries  increas¬ 
ingly  represent  a  synthesis  of  science,  technology  and  production.  Qualita¬ 
tive  changes  have  occurred  not  only  in  the  physical-material  aspect  of  the 
production  forces  but  also  in  the  characterization  of  their  most  important 
component — the  aggregate  worker. 


Capitalism  has  made  every  effort  to  use  the  scientific-technical  revolution 
to  strengthen  the  system  of  class  exploitation  and  achieve  "social  peace". 

In  the  1950 ’s  and  1960 ’s  it  succeeded  in  achieving  certain  results.  However, 
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as  the  scientific-technical  revolution  developed,  its  role  as  a  factor  of  the 
intensification  of  the  "old"  and  maturation  of  the  new  economic  and  social 
contradictions  of  capitalism  was  ascertained  increasingly  distinctly.  They 
all  ultimately  amount  to  a  common  denominator — an  increase  in  the  instability 
of  the  capitalist  system,  which  was  manifested  most  forcefully  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  1970's  and  the  start  of  the  1980's. 

No  less  appreciable  impact  on  the  conditions,  tasks  and  forms  of  the  working 
class'  struggle  was  had  by  the  growth  of  monopoly  capitalism  into  state- 
monopoly  capitalism.  The  authors  observe  that  this  process,  which  was  ascer¬ 
tained  back  at  the  start  of  the  20th  century,  achieved  its  greatest  strength 
only  after  World  War  II  and  led  to  "irreversible  qualitative  changes  in  the 
basis  and  superstructure  of  capitalist  society"  (p  141) . 

The  development  of  state-monopoly  capitalism  created  new  problems  and  diffi¬ 
culties  for  the  workers  movement.  First,  in  the  solution  of  specific  ques¬ 
tions  of  their  material  and  social  position  the  working  people  had  from  day 
to  day  to  encounter  not  only  private  capital  but  also  state  power,  more  pre¬ 
cisely,  the  united  force  of  the  monopolies  and  the  state,  between  which  stable 
and  ramified  relations  permeating  the  entire  system  of  control  of  capitalist 
society  evolved. 

Second,  state-monopoly  capitalism  made  it  possible  to  expand  appreciably  the 
policy  of  social  maneuvering,  which  in  the  postwar  decades  became  the  princi¬ 
pal  method  of  the  regulation  of  relations  between  labor  and  capital,  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  functioning  of  the  system  of ■ capitalist  exploitation. 
Bourgeois  and  reformist  apologists  of  present-day  capitalism,  the  book  says, 
"aspire  to  portray  the  socioeconomic  function  of  state  power  as  a  supraclass 
function  catering  for  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  society,  including  the 
working  class.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  these  ideas  that  there  emerged  and  took 
shape  the  bourgeois-reformist  'welfare  state'  concept,  according  to  which 
legislative  and  executive  authority  by  means  of  purposeful  measures  alleviates 
the  defects  of  the  private  enterprise  system,  correcting  social  flaws  of  the 
market  economy,  "optimizing"  the  processes  of  the  distribution  and  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  income,  regulating  the  problem  of  emplo}niient  and  unemployment  and  so 
forth"  (p  146). 

For  Marxists  and  the  revolutionary  vanguard  of  the  working  class  the  ground¬ 
lessness  of  such  prophylactic  and  "repair"  measures  designed  to  ensure  the 
optimal  social  conditions  of  capitalist  exploitation  is  perfectly  obvious. 

But  it  is  just  as  obvious  that  the  policy  of  "social  compromise  and  inte¬ 
gration"  of  the  working  people  in  the  system  of  state-monopoly  capitalism, 
which  has  been  implemented  on  an  unprecedentedly  broad  scale,  could  not  have 
failed  at  a  certain  stage  to  have  revived  reformist  illusions  among  part  of 
the  working  people,  the  more  so  in  that  the  social  democratic  parties  and  re¬ 
formist  trade  unions  actively  contributed  to  this.  Broad  strata  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  had  by  their  own  experience  to  be  convinced  of  the  groundlessness  of 
such  a  policy  and  of  the  need  not  only  for  day-to-day  defense  of  their  speci¬ 
fic  socioeconomic  interests  but  also  active  struggle  for  a  truly  democratic 
and  socialist  alternative  to  the  policy  of  state— monopoly  capitalism. 
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As  an  analysis  of  the  workers  movement  in  the  capitalist  countries  shows, 
the  basic  trend  of  its  development  in  the  past  three  decades  consists  pre¬ 
cisely  of  the  growing  interconnection  between  the  economic  and  political 
struggles,  between  the  defense  of  the  immediate  interests  of  the  working 
people  and  the  implementation  of  fundamental  social  transformations  and  be¬ 
tween  the  immediate  and  ultimate  goals  of  the  working  class.  The  signifi-^ 
cance  of  this  trend  is  particularly  obvious  under  current  conditions,  which 
are  characterized  in  many  capitalist  countries  by  a  new  offensive  of  the 
conservative  forces  endeavoring  to  liquidate  a  number  of  the  working  people *s 
important  social  gains.  The  predominance  of  this  trend  is  caused  by,  apart 
from  anything  else,  the  development  of  the  working  class  itself.  The  book 
rightly  emphasizes  that  "the  problem  of  the  development  of  the  working  class 
occupies  a  central  place  in  the  ideological  struggle  between  Marxism-Leninism 
and  its  opponents"  (p  155),  who  are  endeavoring  to  repudiate  the  teaching  on 
the  world-historical  role  of  the  proletariat  and  asserting  that  as  a  result 
of  the  scientific-technical  revolution  it  is  inexorably  being  reduced  to 
nothing.  On  the  basis  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  understanding  of  social  classes 
the  authors  analyze  an  entire  set  of  criteria  determining  class  membership 
and  draw  the  fundamental  conclusion:  "The  growth  of  the  leading  role  of  the 
working  class  in  economic  and  social  progress — such  is  the  principal  trend  of 
its  development  under  the  conditions  of  the  modern  era"  (p  158) .  And  it  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  the  fact  that  by  the  mid-1970^s  the  proportion  of 
the  working  class  in  the  gainfully  employed  population  of  the  developed  capi¬ 
talist  countries  had  increased  to  60-80  percent  (p  155).  No  less  important 
is  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  working  class.  Although 
scientific-technical  progress  under  capitalism  is  exerting  a  contradictory 
influence  on  the  content  and  conditions  of  the  workers’  labor,  the  main  trend 
of  the  changes  is  a  rise  in  their  professional,  skills  and  general  educational 
levels  and  a  broadening  of  the  composition  of  the  working  class  from  working 
people  connected  with  new  technology  and  production  techniques,  thanks  to  a 
considerable  proportion  of  brainworkers  included. 

The  broadening  of  the  composition  of  the  proletariat  is  undoubtedly  leading 
to  a  complication  of  its  social  and  ideological-psychological  appearance. 
Dissimilar  living  and  work  conditions  and  the  difference  in  origin,  experi¬ 
ence  and  traditions  of  individual  groups  of  the  working  class  predetermine 
differences  both  in  the  specific  demands  and  day-to-day  struggle  and  level 
of  recognition  of  general  class  interests.  But  this  does  not  mean  its  dis¬ 
integration  into  "old"  and  "new"  and,  even  less,  a  multitude  of  so-called 
"stria".  The  proletariat  of  the  developed  capitalist  countries,  which  by 
the  end  of  the  1970 ’s  numbered  220-240  million,  is  a  powerful  social  and 
political  force  exerting  daily  influence  on  all  aspects  of  the  life  of  society 
and  determining  its  future;  as  before,  the  source  and  cause  of  the  struggle 
for  this  future  are  the  work  and  everyday  living  conditions  of  the  working 
people  (p  188) . 

It  has  to  be  emphasized  immediately  that  the  question  of  the  direction,  scale 
and  significance  of  the  changes  in  the  economic  situation  of  the  working  class 
of  the  capitalist  countries  which  have  occurred  in  the  postwar  decades  is  also 
invariably  the  focus  of  the  ideological-theoretical  struggle  between  Marxists 
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and  their  enemies.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the  bourgeois-apologist 
"abundant  society,"  "revolution  in  incomes,"  "full  employment"  and  postin¬ 
dustrialism"  concepts  became  widespread.  What  is  common  in  the  content  of 
all  these  concepts  which  has  been  thoroughly  and  sharply  criticized  repeat¬ 
edly  in  Soviet  and  foreign  literature,  is  the  one-sided  interpretation  of 
the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  working  people  and  the  endeavor  to  pass 
off  this  positive  change  or  the  other  as  a  stable  and  irreversible  process 
allegedly  testifying  to  the  "transformation"  of  capitalism  and  its  loss  of 
its  exploiter  nature. 

The  most  graphic  example  of  the  underprovision  of  the  basic  social  conditions 
of  the  worker  in  the  capitalist  world  remains  mass  unemployment.  The  book 
shows  convincingly  the  irreversibility  of  the  collapse  of  the  "full  unemploy¬ 
ment"  myth,  which  was  born  in  the  specific  situation  of  the  1950^s-start  of 
the  1960^3.  At  that  time  a  temporary  trend  was  discerned  in  many  Western 
countries  toward  a  reduction  in  the  reserve  army  of  labor,  but  it  was  very 
soon  replaced  by  a  sharp  growth  of  unemployment,  which  was  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  scientific-technical  progress  under  the  conditions  of  capitalism, 
monopoly  concentration  of  production  and  the  exacerbation  of  the  crisis  of 
the  capitalist  system  of  the  economy.  In  the  six  leading  capitalist  countries 
alone  (the  United  States,  Japan,  the  FRG,  France,  Britain  and  Italy)  the  num¬ 
ber  of  officially  registered  fully  unemployed  increased  from  5.1  million  in 
1965  to  14.3  million  in  1980  (p  192). 

Another  myth — concerning  the  so-called  "revolution  in  incomes"  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  "abundant  society" — was  dispelled  also.  As  is  known,  such 
assertions  were  backed  up  by  the  fact  that  from  the  start  of  the  1950 ’s 
right  through  the  mid-1970’s  real  wages  grew  and  the  volume  and  structure 
of  the  working  people ^s  consumption  changed  appreciably  in  the  developed 
capitalist  countries.  The  book  analyzes  thoroughly  and  on  the  basis  of  a 
vast  amount  of  factual  material  the  processes  which  occured  in  the  sphere 
of  wages,  distribution  of  national  income  and  consumption.  Without  dwell¬ 
ing  on  all  aspects  of  the  analysis,  we  would  note  the  fundamental  proposi¬ 
tion  formulated  by  the  authors  that  "the  significant  increase  in  the  active 
role  of  the  working  class  in  the  functioning  and  development  of  the  entire 
economic  mechanism  was  also  reflected  in  the  dynamics  of  such  an  essential 
component  of  this  mechanism  as  the  cost  of  manpower"  (p  198) .  In  other 
words,  the  increase  in  the  cost  thereof,  particularly  its  historical  and 
moral  component,  is  a  natural  process.  "Objective  economic  processes,"  the 
book  says,  "create  the  material  prerequisites  for  an  ’elevation  of  require¬ 
ments’;  the  growth  of  the  consciousness  of  the  working  class  and  its  struggle 
against  increased  capitalist  exploitation  contribute  to  the  practical  reali¬ 
zation  of  these  prerequisites"  (ibid).  At  the  same  time  factors  which  impede 
the  manifestation  of  the  said  trends  are  revealed  and  the  basic  methods  of 
the  actions  of  the  monopolies  and  the  state  for  the  pxirpose  of  securing  the 
priorities  of  capitalist  accumulation  are  examined. 

The  development  of  the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat  against  capitalist 
exploitation  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  growth  of  its  class  conscious¬ 
ness.  Analyzing  the  development  of  the  social  mentality  of  the  working  class 
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in  the  postwar  period,  the  authors  emphasize  that  this  process  was  by  no 
means  rectilinear,  which  was  caused  both  by  the  active  impact  of  bourgeois 
ideology  on  the  working  class  and  the  changeability  of  its  objective  social 
existence.  The  postwar  years  have  brought  much  that  is  new  in  this  respect: 
"deep-lying  socio-psychological  processess  which  prepared  the  proletariat's 
acute  conflict  with  the  entire  system  of  state-monopoly  capitalism  occurred 
in  the  working  masses"  (p  230) . 

A  higher  level  of  perception  of  the  social  strength  of  the  working  class  nur¬ 
tured  by  the  experience  of  the  victorious  socialist  revolutions  and  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  its  own  struggle;  the  parochial  narrow-mindedness  which  was  reced¬ 
ing  into  the  past,  being  replaced  by  an  understanding  of  the  interconnection 
of  day-to-day  interests  with  fundamental  Interests  and  local  and  group  inter¬ 
ests  with  class  interests;  the  growth  of  the  cultural  and  intellectual  level 
and  broadening  of  the  outlook — such  are  some  important  features  of  the  new 
socio-psychological  appearance  of  the  working  class  in  the  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries.  However,  these  features  are  not  always  adequately  reflected  in  the 
sociopolitical  arena.  Where  in  mass  workers*  organizations  there  are  no 
precise  class  positions  and  there  is  no  consistent  program  of  struggle  against 
state-monopoly  domination,  the  revolutionary-transforming  potential  of  the 
working  class,  which  is  based  on  the  new  level  of  its  social  consciousness, 
does  not  find  an  outlet  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  working  people  re¬ 
mains  in  thrall  to  bourgeois  Ideology  or  is  in  a  state  of  political  apathy. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  book  in  question  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
the  actual  socioeconomic  and  political  struggle  of  the  working  class — the 
basic  directions,  dynamics,  forms  and  particular  features  in  individual  capi¬ 
talist  countries.  The  question  of  the  historical  trends  of  the  development 
of  this  struggle  and  its  goals  and  character  has  always  been  the  focus  of 
the  ideological-theoretical  polemic  with  the  opponents  of  Marxism-Leninism. 
Day-to-day  sociopolitical  life  in  the  developed  capitalist  countries,  which 
is  filled  with  acute  social  conflicts,  in  the  postwar  years  also  contradicted 
too  sharply  the  trivial  assertions  of  bourgeois  apologists  that  the  ideas  of 
"class  peace,"  "social  partnership"  and  so  forth  were  triumphant  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  West.  For  this  reason  this  "generalization"  was  far  more  often 
served  up  in  a  more  subtle  form:  It  was  asserted  that  the  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital  had  lost  the  nature  of  class  antagonism,  having  become  a 
kind  of  "bargaining"  in  which  both  sides  defend  their  specific  interests,  but 
at  the  same  time  are  coming  increasingly  close  together  in  an  understanding 
of  common  "social  responsibility"  and,  primarily,  of  the  joint  interest  in  a 
stable  economy  (based  on  capitalist  principles,  of  course!). 

There  is  no  opportunity  in  this  review  to  dwell  on  the  Marxist  counterargu¬ 
ments  revealing  the  groundlessness  of  such  assertions.  We  would  emphasize 
the  main  point— —the  book's  analysis  of  more  than  30  years  of  the  history  of 
the  struggle  of  the  working  class  in  all  the  main  centers  of  modern  capital¬ 
ism — North  America,  West  Europe  and  Japan — testifies  convincingly  that  the 
class  struggle  of  the  proletariat  remains  the  main  transforming  force  of 
social  development  in  the  capitalist  countries  influencing  the  production 
forces  and  production  relations,  the  political  superstructure  and  ideology. 
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It  is  least  like  a  rectilinear  process  here.  Noting  its  unevenness,  which  is 
manifested  both  during  a  comparison  of  individual  countries  and  upon  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  individual  chronological  periods,  the  authors  at  the  same  time 
show  with  great  convincingness  that  the  general  trend  of  the  development  of 
the  movement  in  the  postwar  period  is  that  of  quantitative  and  qualitative 
growth. 

In  fact,  if  we  turn  to  such  a  most  important  indicator  as  the  scale  of  the 
mass  strike  movement,  following  somewhat  of  a  decline  in  the  1950 *s  it  grew 
virtually  continuously  from  the  mid-1960's  through  the  latter  half  of  the 
1970 's.  The  average  annual  number  of  strikers,  which  in  the  1950 's  consti¬ 
tuted  8.4  million,  increased  in  the  next  decade  to  12.7  million  and  in  1971- 
1979  to  21.7  million  (p  307).  This  mass  character  is  in  itself  becoming  a 
factor  of  paramount  significance.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  changes  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  content  and  forms  of  the  mass  actions  would  seem  very  important. 

As  of  the  1960 's  the  strikers'  demands  have  increasingly  gone  beyond  the 
traditional  framework  of  collective-bargaining  practice  and  have  increasingly 
been  addressed  not  only  to  private  capital  but  to  the  state  also,  and  their 
sociopolitical  thrust  has  shown  through  increasingly  sharply.  "A  certain 
type  of  large-scale  strike,  which  prepared  and  brought  about  sociopolitical 
crises  unknoxm  to  the  capitalist  system  in  'peaceful'  periods  of  its  history 
began  to  take  shape"  on  the  eve  and  at  the  outset  of  the  1970's  (p  332). 

The  "red  May"  of  1968  in  France  and  the  1969  "hot  fall"  in  Italy  are  the 
most  impressive  examples  of  such  national  actions  of  the  working  people.  But 
similar  protests  occurred  in  Britain,  Belgium,  Spain,  Japan  and  other  countries. 

However,  the  trend  toward  "politicization"  of  the  working  class'  struggle  is 
manifested  not  only  in  such  "peaks".  It  has  also  been  expressed  in  a  persis¬ 
tent  endeavor  to  surmount  the  narrow  framework  of  bourgeois  democracy.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  this  endeavor  is  the  demand  put  forward  by  the  workers'  organizations 
and  supported  by  the  masses  that  the  working  people  be  granted  the  right  of 
actual  participation  in  production  management  and  the  solution  of  urgent  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  problems  at  the  local  and  state  levels.  At  the  same  time 
the  working  class  is  characterized  by  a  far  more  precise  understanding  of  the 
need  for  the  defense  of  the  political  rights  which  they  won  in  the  past  and 
struggle  for  their  further  expansion  or  for  their  restoration  where  they  have 
been  flouted.  In  this  respect  the  victories  of  the  democratic  forces  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Greece,  which  achieved  the  liquidation  of  fascist  or  military- 
police  regimes  in  the  1970 's,  were  of  importance  not  only  for  the  working  peo¬ 
ple  of  these  countries  but  also  for  the  entire  West  European  workers  movement. 

The  ongoing  development  of  the  class  s.truggle  of  the  proletariat  has  also  been 
manifested  in  the  positive  processes  which  have  occurred  throughout  the  post¬ 
war  decades  in  the  trade  union  movement  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  de¬ 
veloped  capitalist  countries.  The  change  in  the  content  and  nature  of  the 
socioeconomic  struggle  of  the  working  people  brought  about  by  the  continued 
socialization  of  production,  the  scientific-technical  revolution  and  the  ex¬ 
tensive  and  constant  intervention  of  the  bourgeois  state  in  economic  life  has 
struck  palpably  at  the  traditions  of  trade  unionist  economism  and  anarcho- 
syndicalism,  which  emerged  back  in  the  19th  century  and  which  for  a  long  time 
determined  the  appearance  of  many  trade  unions.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
said  factors  and  under  continuous  pressure  from  the  growing  mass  movement 
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they  renewed  their  programs  considerably,  broadened  the  range  of  demands  and 
made  changes  to  the  tactics  of  the  struggle.  A  further  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  trade  unions  occurred  on  precisely  this  basis:  by  the  mid- 
1970 's  they  united  84  million  members  in  18  developed  capitalist  countries 
(p  363).  At  the  same  time  the  sociopolitical  role  of  the  trade  unions  in¬ 
creased  considerably. 

Something  else  is  important  also:  the  trends  toward  a  left  turn  of  the  entire 
workers  movement  and  the  unity  of  action  of  the  working  people  and  their  or¬ 
ganizations  manifested  themselves  earliest  and  strongest  precisely  in  the 
trade  unions,  and  the  latter,  moreover,  is  persistently  blazing  a  trail  for 
itself  not  only  within  the  framework  of  individual  countries  but  also  inter¬ 
nationally. 

Summing  up  their  analysis,  the  authors  emphasize  yet  again  that  state-monopoly 
capitalism  has  made  tremendous  efforts  to  "integrate"  the  working  class  and 
its  organizations,  which  would  mean  an  end  to  the  workers  movement  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  sociopolitical  force.  "It  is  all  the  more  important  to  state," 
they  write,  "that  the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat  has  inflicted  a  seri¬ 
ous  defeat  on  this  policy:  of  all  the  mass  movements  which  exist  in  the 
capitalist  society,  the  workers  movement  is  today  the  most  powerful,  effici¬ 
ent  and  organized  opponent  of  the  omnipotence  of  monopoly  capital"  (p  669) . 

A  whole  number  of  features  and  trends  of  the  current  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  workers  movement  of  the  capitalist  countries,  the  work  goes  on  to  note, 
"testifies  that  its  revolutionary  potential  and  capacity  for  the  socialist  re¬ 
organization  of  society  are  growing  as  a  whole"  (p  677). 

At  the  same  time  realization  of  the  objective  potential  of  the  successful 
struggle  of  the  working  class  against  the  power  of  capital  which  exists  cur¬ 
rently  is  being  held  back  by  the  overall  political  and  ideological  level  of 
the  movement  and  the  degree  of  its  assimilation  of  its  own  experience. 

Lenin's  forecast  that  "it  is  immeasurably  more  difficult  to  begin  in  Europe," 
that  is,  revolutionary  transformation  of  society  and  for  socialism,  retains 
its  force  in  this  respect.  And  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  the  fact  that 
the  capitalism  of  the  industrially  developed  countries  still  possesses  huge 
economic  resources,  a  powerful  machinery  of  oppression  and  a  wealth  of  experi¬ 
ence  of  political  maneuvering  and  ideological  influence  on  the  working  people. 
The  development  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  is  being  impeded  by  the  reform 
ideology  and  policy  of  the  social  democratic  and  socialist  parties  and  also 
the  trade  unions  of  a  social  democratic,  Christian-syndicalist  or  purely  econ¬ 
omist  trade  unionist  orientation. 

An  analysis  of  the  positions  and  activity  of  the  reformist  organizations,  their 
role  in  the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat  and  their  evolution  in  the  post¬ 
war  decades  continues  throughout  the  book.  The  authors  note  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  social  democratic  movement  in  the  30  years  since  the  war  bears  the 
Imprint  of  duality.  Rightwing  trends  undoubtedly  dominated  therein  right  up 
to  the  end  of  the  1950 's.  In  this  period  the  social  democratic  forces  partici¬ 
pated  actively  in  the  Implementation  of  a  number  of  urgent  socioeconomic  re¬ 
forms  which  corresponded  to  the  interests  of  the  working  people  to  a  certain 
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extent.  However,  ”the  main  import  of  the  reform  activity  of  social  democracy 
amounted  to  the  modernization  and  expansion  of  all  forms  of  state  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  economy  and  social  relations  and  the  accelerated  development  of 
state-monopoly  capitalism”  (p  572),  The  essence  of  the  ideological-theoreti¬ 
cal  evolution  of  social  democracy  in  this  period  amounted  primarily  to  a  fun¬ 
damental  shift  in  the  correlation  of  the  socialist  and  bourgeois-liberal  con¬ 
cepts  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  "general  welfare  state,"  the  "socially 
lawful  state,"  "pluralist  democracy,"  "mixed  economy"  and  so  forth  concepts 
appeared  in  the  ideological  equipment  of  its  rightwing  leaders.  The  Keynesian 
prescriptions  of  macroeconomic  regulation  were  adopted.  Rightwing  social  demo¬ 
cratic  theorists  announced  the  approach  of  the  "postcapitalist"  society  or  even 
the  start  of  the  "era  of  the  realization  of  socialism". 

However,  despite  the  total  nature  of  the  ideological-theoretical  reorientation 
of  the  majority  of  the  social  democratic  parties  in  the  said  years,  it  did  not 
lead  to  the  complete  eradication  of  traditional  socialist  ideas.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  as  the  work  shows,  is  explained  primarily  by  the  fact  that  the  working 
class  and  the  strata  of  wage  workers  linked  to  it  constituted  the  mass  social 
base  of  the  social  democratic  parties,  as  before,  and  that  not  only  the  politi¬ 
cal  influence  but  the  very  existence  of  social  democracy  were  linked  with  its 
preservation.  It  was  precisely  this  social  base  which  nurtured  the  leftwing 
trends,  which  strengthened  appreciably  as  the  groundlessness  and  illusoriness 
of  the  attempts  to  substitute  social  reformism  within  the  framework  of  a  "re¬ 
newed"  capitalism  for  socialist  ideals  were  revealed.  Attention  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  attracted  by  the  fundamental  proposition  formulated  in  the  volume 
in  question:  "The  intraparty  struggle  which  developed  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  1950Vs-start  of  the  1960 ’s  in  a  number  of  parties  manifestly  went  beyond 
in  its  significance  the  framework  of  purely  internal  contradictions  in  social 
democracy  and  was  essentially  a  struggle  to  preserve  the  socialist  character 
of  a  substantial  part  of  the  workers  movement  and  against  the  deepening  and 
perpetuation  of  its  division"  (p  580). 

The  book  analyzes  in  detail  the  course  of  this  struggle  in  individual  parties 
throughout  the  1960^s-1970’s  and  the  evolution  of  the  views  and  the  maneuvers 
of  the  right  wing  and  devotes  considerable  space  to  a  characterization  of  the 
groupings  of  the  left  in  social  democracy.  While  noting  that  social  democrats 
of  the  left  accept  the  Marxist  analysis  of  the  basic  contradiction  of  capital¬ 
ism  and  a  class  approach  to  social  phenomena,  regard  the  class  struggle  as  the 
driving  force  of  social  progress  and  occupy  positions  on  a  number  of  questions 
of  social  reorganization  close  to  those  held  by  the  communist  parties  the 
authors  at  the  same  time  reveal  serious  weaknesses  of  the  currents  of  the  left — 
both  theoretical  and  organizational.  It  is  the  cause  of  these  weaknesses  that 
the  left  has  been  unable  to  turn  the  social  democratic  movement  onto  the  path 
of  consistent  antimonopoly  struggle  and  unity  of  action  of  the  working  class. 
Nonetheless,  the  book  emphasizes,  "the  activity  of  the  left  is  contributing  to 
the  ideological-political  differentiation  of  social  democracy  and  a  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  positive  trends  in  its  ideology  and  practice"  (p  606) . 

On  the  boundary  of  the  1980 ’s  life  has  confronted  social  democrats  with  new 
force  with  the  cardinal  questions:  concerning  the  attitude  toward  capitalism 
and  the  goals  and  means  of  struggle  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  urgent  tasks 
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confronting  mankind  on  the  threshold  of  the  21st  century.  The  political  de¬ 
feats  and  failures  of  a  number  of  social  democratic  parties  in  recent  years 
on  the  one  hand  (in  Great  Britain,  the  FRG,  Norway  and  so  forth)  and,  on  the 
other,  the  deepening  all-around  crisis  of  capitalist  society  are  prompting 
a  search  for  answers  to  these  questions. 

The  key  problem  of  the  workers  movement  in  the  developed  capitalist  countries 
is,  as  before,  that  of  restoration  of  its  unity.  The  book  analyzes  in  detail 
both  the  objective  factors  determining  the  need  for  unity  and  the  processes 
in  the  workers  movement  which  have  led  to  a  strengthening  of  the  unitary  trend. 
The  authors  emphasize  that  the  inner  logic  of  the  increasing  class  struggle 
itself  under  the  conditions  of  state-monopoly  capitalism  as  time  goes  by  is 
becoming  increasingly  contrary  to  the  limitations  imposed  on  it  by  division, 
overturning  the  barriers  which  have  been  put  up  and  dispelling  prejudice.  The 
spontaneous  trend  toward  the  unity  of  action  of  the  working  people's  masses 
has  been  underpinned  by  the  purposeful  activity  of  the  communist  parties,  which 
consistently  champion  the  idea  of  unity. 

The  objective  situation  in  the  capitalist  countries,  the  book  says,  is  evolv¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  the  trend  toward  unity  in  the  workers  movement.  Attempts  to 
interrupt  this  process  lead  in  practice  to  a  strengthening  of  the  rightwing, 
authoritarian  forces  in  the  sociopolitical  life  of  the  capitalist  countries, 
which,  in  turn,  could  cancel  out  all  the  positive  changes  which  occurred  in 
the  international  situation  in  the  1970' s.  Such  a  turn  of  events  does  not 
suit  social  democracy  either,  whose  successes  and  failures  largely  depend  on 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  to  lessen  the  social  consequences  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  exacerbation  of  the  crisis  of  capitalism  and  contribute  to  the  processes 
of  detente  and  disarmament  which  it  has  given  the  broad  masses.  This  fact 
is  noticeably  limiting  the  measure  of  its  concessions  to  the  political  par¬ 
ties  of  the  right,  to  restrain  which  it  needs  support  from  the  left. 

"Many  current  difficulties  in  the  development  of  the  workers  movement,"  the 
authors  write  in  conclusion,  "are  explained  by  the  rapidity  and  unprecedented 
scale  of  the  changes  in  international  and  domestic  conditions  and  the  content 
of  its  activity.  As  a  whole,  however,  these  changes,  considerably  broadening 
and  enriching  the  experience  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  are  leading  to  a 
growth  of  its  forces  and  its  ideological  and  political  maturity.  The  final 
decades  of  the  20th  century  will  undoubtedly  be  marked  by  major  new  class 
battles  and  the  conquest  by  the  working  class  of  the  capitalist  countries  of 
new  beachheads  in  the  struggle  for  peace,  democracy  and  socialism.  The  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  working  class  aimed  at  protecting  mankind  from  the  mortal  threat 
hanging  over  him  as  a  result  of  the  aggressive  policy  of  imperialism — world 
thermonuclear  war — are  of  truly  world-historical  significance"  (p  680) . 

In  concluding  the  description  of  the  book  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  its 
appearance  is  a  far  from  ordinary  event.  It  is  one  of  the  few  works  which  it 
is  customary  to  call  fundamental — in  the  significance  of  the  problems  studied, 
the  concentration  of  factual  information  and  ideological-theoretical  level. 

It  illustrates  and  interprets  the  development  of  the  working  class  and  the 
workers  movement  in  the  centers  of  modern  capitalism  throughout  the  postwar 
period  and  analyzes  the  tremendous,  30-year-plus  experience  of  its  struggle 
against  capitalist  exploitation,  for  peace,  democracy  and  social  progress  and 
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for  the  socialist  transformation  of  society.  To  accomplish  such  a  task  the 
group  of  authors  and  the  editors  had  to  perform  a  colossal  amount  of  work. 
And  we  would  note  at  the  same  time  that  the  richness  of  content  of  the  book 
in  question  has  been  ensured  by  the  efforts  not  only  of  those  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  its  preparation  directly  but  also  of  the  large  group  of  Soviet 
social  scientists  who  have  for  many  years  been  studying  modern  capitalism 
and  its  economic  and  sociopolitical  life  and  the  workers  movement  in  the 
capitalist  countries. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRO-INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX  ON  CUBA  EXAMINED 

Moscow  MIROVAYA  EKONOMIKA  I  MEZHDUNARODNYYE  OTNOSHENIYA  in  Russian  No  12,  Dec  83 
pp  140-141 

[L.  Klochkovskiy  review:  "Valuable  Experience  of  Socialist  Creation"] 

[Text]  The  Cuban  people  are  preparing  to  festively  commemorate  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  victory  of  the  revolution.  In  a  short  time  the  republic  has 
scored  big  successes  in  the  main  spheres  of  flheilife  of  society:  economic, 
social  and  political.  The  socialist  mode  of  production  has  become  firmly 
established  in  all  sectors  of  the  national  economy,  including  agriculture, 
where  the  process  of  forming  the  peasantry  into  cooperatives  will  have  been 
completed  basically  in  the  next  few  years.  The  successes  in  the  formation 
of  a  rational  agro-industrial  complex  (APK)  are  considerable.  The  social 
achievements  of  the  Cuban  revolution  are  impressive.  The  international  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Island  of  Freedom  has  strengthened . 

Twent3^*five  years  is  not  a  long  time,  but  quite  sufficient  to  sum  up  the  re¬ 
sults,  make  a  serious  comprehensive  scientific  analysis  of  the  path  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  first  American  socialist  state  and  portray  the  current  state 
of  Cuban  society.  Such,  successful,  in  our  view,  an  attempt  is  made  in  the 
collective  monograph  in  question,*  which  continues  the  series  of  works  of  the 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  Institute  of  Latin  America  on  a  study  of  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  Cuban  revolution. 

The  compositional  structure  of  the  book  is  successful.  Its  structure  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  basic  task  of  the  study — a  comprehensive  analysis  of  social — 
ist  building  in  the  country.  It  makes  it  possible  to  consistently  reveal  the 
most  fundamental  problems  of  the  creation  of  the  new  society  on  Cuba.  The 
central  questions  of  economic  and  sociopolitical  development,  an  elucidation 
of  which  is  essential  for  a  correct  comprehension  not  only  of  the  current 
state  of  Cuban  society  but  also  the  prospects  of  its  further  development,  are 
organically  blended  here  within  the  framework  of  a  single  work. 


*  "Kuba:  stroitel'stvo  sotsializma.  Ekonomicheskiye  i  sotsial'no-politichesklye 
aspekty"  [Cuba:  The  Building  of  Socialism,  Economic  and  Sociopolitical 
Aspects],  Moscow,  Izdatel'stvo  "Nauka,"  1983,  288  pages. 
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The  monograph  opens  with  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  agro-industrial 
integration  and  the  development  of  the  production  forces  in  agriculture.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Cuban  Government  regard  these 
questions  as  most  important  elements  of  their  economic  policy  at  the  current 
stage. 

For  the  first  time  in  Soviet  historiography  the  book  traces  how  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  production  and  the  industrial  sectors  connected  therewith 
and  the  infrastructure  conditions  the  ways  of  the  formation  of  the  actual  APK. 
Its  formation  is  intended  to  be  a  most  important  factor  of  the  strengthening 
of  the  republic's  positions  in  the  international  socialist  division  of  labor. 

Cuba's  experience  in  this  respect  is  of  considerable  interest.  The  APK  is 
the  country's  biggest  structural  economic  formation  accounting  for  30  percent 
of  the  gross  product,  70  percent  of  the  industrial  product  and  approximately 
60  percent  of  all  those  working  in  the  sphere  of  material  production  or  43 
percent  of  persons  employed  in  the  national  economy  (pp  7-8)  .  The  export  of 
products  of  agro-industrial  production  is  the  main  source  of  the  resources 
for  the  development  of  the  sectors  with  no  direct  economic  relations  with  the 
APK  or  connected  with  it  only  indirectly  (nonferrous  metallurgy,  construction 
materials  industry  and  others) .  In  one  way  or  another  the  APK  permeates 
all  sectors  of  the  national  economy  and  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  Cuban 
revolution  and  the  basis  of  the  formation  of  the  national  economic  complex. 

Separating  the  APK  into  three  production  (agricultural,  processing  and  resource) 
and  socioeconomic  spheres,  the  authors  show  that  the  composition  of  this  struc¬ 
tural  formation  is  represented  by  specialized  complexes  or  end-purpose  sub¬ 
systems,  the  biggest  of  which  is  the  agro-industrial  sugar  cane  complex. 
Questions  of  its  formation  and  development  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
study. 

Having  embarked  on  the  path  of  socialist  building,  Cuba  encountered  the  objec¬ 
tive  need  for  industrialization.  It  alone  could  resolve  the  contradiction 
between  progressive  political  power  and  technical-economic  backwardness. 
Socialist  industrialization  became  here  the  main  and  decisive  means  of  the 
creation  of  the  material-technical  base  of  the  new  society. 

The  book  also  reveals  the  important  part  played  by  the  centralized  planned 
location  of  the  production  forces  in  the  creation  of  the  material-technical 
base  of  socialism.  The  maximum  saving  of  social  labor  is  the  determining 
principle  of  the  location  of  the  socialist  production  forces.  The  study  shoves 
graphically  that  among  the  most  important  factors  of  the  realization  of  this 
principle  at  the  current  stage  increasingly  great  significance  on  Cuba  is 
attached  to  the  comprehensive  use  of  natural  and  the  rational  use  of  labor 
resources,  the  optimum  parameters  of  production  and  its  organization  and  also 
the  high  efficiency  of  production  relations. 

Comparing  the  capitalist  past  and  the  socialist  preaent,  the  authors  show 
convincingly  that  the  planned  location  of  the  production  forces  is  an  important 
advantage  of  the  socialist  system  of  the  economy,  Xt  plays  a  big  part  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  complex  economic  and  social  tasks  confronting  Cuba. 
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The  work  pays  great  attention  to  the  problems  of  managing  and  planning  the 
economy.  The  specific  features  of  the  forms  and  methods  typical  of  each  spe— 
cific  stage  of  its  realization  are  revealed  in  the  course  of  the  analysis  of 
this  important  economic  activity  of  the  state.  The  book  examines  the  new 
system  of  the  management  and  planning  of  the  economy  currently  being  intro¬ 
duced  on  Cuba,  the  principal  task  of  which  is  securing  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  social  production  and  commissioning  available  potential. 

A  merit  of  the  monograph  is  the  fact  that  it  pays  considerable  attention  to  a 
study  of  the  place  of  the  working  class  in  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the 
new  social-class  structure  of  Cuban  society.  The  study  examines  the  socio¬ 
economic  prerequisites  and  factors  of  the  conversion  of  the  Cuban  working  class 
into  the  leading  political  force,  the  process  of  the  conversion  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat  into  the  ruling  class  of  the  new,  socialist  society  and  the  basic 
trends  of  its  intraclass  changes  in  the  course  of  the  creation  of  the  material- 
technical  base  of  socialism.  The  fact  of  the  historical  readiness  of  the  coun¬ 
try  s  working  class  for  socialist  revolution  on  the  eve  thereof  is  proven  con¬ 
vincingly. 

The  development  of  the  Cuban  proletariat  in  the  prerevolutionary  period  and, 
primarily,  the  .formation  in  its  structure  of  a  populous  detachment  of  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  was,  the  authors  believe,  the  decisive  condition  making  it 
possible  to  pose,  following  the  conquest  of  power  by  the  working  class,  funda¬ 
mental  tasks  of  its  conversion  into  a  new,  socialist-type  working  class  capable 
in  a  very  short  time  of  becoming  the  leading  force  in  the  creation  of  the  new 
society.  The  said  process  occurred  under  the  specific  conditions  of  a  Latin 
American  country .  The  value  of  the  Cuban  experience  in  this  case  is  further 
increased  by  the  fact  that,  despite  the  great  specifics,  the  effect  of  the 
common  regularities  of  the  coming  into  being  of  a  new  type  of  working  class 
in  the  course  of  implementation  of  socialist  transformations  was  manifested  in 
all  fullness  here  also.  The  analysis  of  tiLe.;basic  factors  and  conditions  of 
the  shaping  of  the  new  social  image  of  the  Cuban  working  class  made  in  the 
study  in  question  is  of  undoubted  interest. 

The  building  of  socialism  and  a  progressive  movement  toward  social  homogeneity 
are  impossible  without  the  establishment  of  the  public  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  in  all  sectors  of  the  national  economy,  in  agriculture  included. 
The  work  traces  the  basic  landmarks  of  the  process  of  the  unification  of  the 
Cuban  peasantry  in  cooperatives.  Accomplishment  of  the  tasks  of  the  complete 
socialist  reorganization  of  agriculture  Inevitably  leads,  as  the  authors 
rightly  observe,  to  the  need  for  the  use  of  the  fundamental  propositions  of 
Lenin's  cooperative  plan  for  the  transfer  of  individual  peasant  farms  to  the 
tracks  of  socialist  production.  Proceeding  from  this,  the  monograph  studies 
the  basic  phases  of  the  development  of  the  cooperative  movement  on  Cuba  and 
its  basic  trends,  singularities  and  forms.  A  number  of  aspects  is  studied 
for  the  first  time  here. 

The  book  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  the  mechanism  of  political  power,  with 
whose  help  the  process  of  revolutionary  building  is  set  in  motion  and  con¬ 
stantly  maintained.  The  leading  and  directing  role  of  the  Cuban  Communist 
Party  in  socialist  creation  is  revealed.  It  is  shown  on  the  basis  of  a  large 
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amount  of  factual  material  that  the  Cuban  Communist  Party  has  now  become  firmly 
established  as  the  genuine  leader  of  society.  The  authors  have  succeeded  in 
showing  convincingly  that  the  strengthening  of  the  leading  role  of  the  Cuban 
Communist  Party  and  the  full-fledged  and  assertive  activity  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  official  authorities  and  mass  voluntary  working  people’s  organizations 
serve  as  live  testimony  that  the  Cuban  people  have  achieved  big  successes  in 
the  creation  of  a  developed  political  system  of  socialism. 

It  should  be  emphasized  in  conclusion  that  the  scientific  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  building  socialism  on  Cuba  contributes  to  an  understanding  of  the 
general  regularities  of  the  creation  of  a  new  society .  The  republic  s  exper¬ 
ience  is  of  great  international  significance.  It  is  particularly  valuable 
for  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  which  are  struggling  for  their  national  and 
social  liberation.  Simultaneously  the  study  of  specific  problems  of  socialist 
building  affords  great  opportunities  for  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  and 
extension  of  Cuba’s  cooperation  with  other  socialist  community  countries. 

The  appearance  of  the  monograph  in  question  contributes  to  the  further 
development  of  such  topical  problems . 

COPYRIGHT:  Izdatel'stvo  "Pravda".  "Mirovaya  ekonomika  i  mezhdunarodnyye 
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PRICE-FORMING  PROCESSES  ON  CAPITALIST  MARKET  EXAMINED 

Moscow  MIROVAYA  EKONOMIKA  I  MEZHDUNARODNYYE  OTNOSHENIYA  in  Russian  No  12,  Dec  83 
pp  142-144 

[V.  Cheplanov  review:  "World  Prices:  Regularities  and  Trends"] 

[Text]  There  was  a  constant  increase  in  the  last  decade  in  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  price  forming  on  the  world  capitalist  market.  This  was  brought 
about  by  a  set  of  factors,  the  main  one  being  thecontinued  intensification 
of  the  internationalization  of  economic  life  and  the  growth  of  the  interrela¬ 
tions  and  interdependence  of  the  national  economies,  mediated  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  by  international  trade. 

As  of  the  mld-1970’s  the  prices  on  the  world  commodity  markets  revealed  a 
sharp  spasmodic  growth.  In  the  1970' s  the  overall  level  of  world  prices 
(expressed  in  U.S.  dollars)  increased  by  a  factor  of  nore  than  3.7  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  relative  stability  thereof  in  the  two  preceding  decades.  Under¬ 
standably,  this  growth  was  unevenly  distributed  in  time  and  also  in  respect 
of  certain  commodities  and  commodity  groups. 

This  situation  caused  a  whole  number  of  difficulties  in  the  foreign  economic 
sphere  of  the  participants  in  International  exchange  and  correspondingly  en¬ 
gendered  a  number  of  extraordinarily  complex  domestic  problems  in.the  national 
economies  of  the  majority  of  countries.  Particularly  those  whose  economy  de¬ 
pends  to  the  greatest  extent  on  the  functioning  of  its  foreign  economic 
sector. 

However,  even  states  whose  economy  is  less  dependent  on  the  world  capitalist 
market  also  encountered  problems  of  a  foreign  economic  nature.  For  example, 
it  is  well  known  that  in  their  reciprocal  trade  the  CEMA  countries  build  their 
prices  on  the  basis  of  the  generally  recognized  prices  of  the  world  market, 
in  which  capitalist  and  socialist  partners  participate.  And  in  this  case  in 
the  plane  of  their  reciprocal  exchange  the  processes  occurring  in  price  form¬ 
ing  on  the  world  capitalist  market  are  of  a  far  from  abstract-theoretical 
nature,  although  the  conceptual  interpretation  of  this  problem  is  also  of 
great  significance. 

At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  practically  no  important  discursive  works 
on  this  very  relevant  topic  in  recent  years  either  in  our  country  or  abroa,d. 
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The  book  in  question,*  which  was  prepared  by  a  group  of  authors  of  the  USSR 
Academy  of  Sciences  Institute  oi  World  Economy  and  International  Relations 
and  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  All-Union  Scientific  Research  and  De¬ 
sign  Institute,  is  essentially  one  of  the  first  such  studies.  It  embraces 
as  a  whole  the  post  war  period  of  price  forming  on  the  world  capitalist  mar¬ 
ket,  particularly  attention  being  paid  here  to  the  most  complex  and  tempestuous 
stage  of  the  movement  of  prices — the  1970 's.  It  was  in  this  period  in  the 
world  economy  and  commerce  that  changes  occurred,  a  sufficiently  full  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  which  possibly  still  lies  ahead  and 
which  are  the  subject  of  sharp  discussion  between  economists  both  in  our  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad . 

The  authors  of  the  monograph  have  responded  very  opportunely  to  the  events  which 
occurred,  attempting  to  collate  the  experience  of  the  past  decade,  which  was 
tempestuous  for  world  trade  as  a  whole  and  Individual  sectors  thereof.  Their 
idea  of  the  compositional  structure  of  the  work,  which  essentially  consists  of 
two  parts,  is  understandable  in  this  connection. 

One  of  them  (the  first  three  chapters)  represents  an  analysis  of  the  general 
regularities  of  price  forming  on  the  world  capitalist  market.  There  is  a 
description  and  classification  of  the  types  of  world’ prices ,  which  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  great  variety — the  prices  of  major  commercial  deals  and  long-term 
intergovernmental  agreements,  market  quotations,  producer  prices,  transnational 
company  transfer  prices,  regional  prices  and  others.  Examining  the  connections 
of  the  structure  of  world  markets  of  actual  commodities  with  forms  of  price 
forming,  the  authors  rightly  observe  that  the  type  of  world  price  depends 
mainly  on  the  nature  and  structure  of  a  given  market.  Under  the  current, 
increasingly  complex  conditions  of  the  production  and  marketing  of  commodities 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  struggle  both  between  monopolies  and  outsider  firms 
and  between  the  corporations  themselves  different  market  structures  emerge 
and  exist  in  parallel  within  the  framework  of  one  and  the  same  commodity  mar¬ 
ket.  This  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  multiplicity  of  prices,  that  is,  the 
existence  on  the  world  market  simultaneously  of  two  or  more  prices  for  one 
and  the  same  commodity.  Consideration  of  this  circumstance,  which  has  assumed 
the  nature  of  a  regularity  in  recent  years  in  respect  of  a  number  of  commodi¬ 
ties  (which  is  subsequently  illustrated  in  specific  examples),  is  exceptionally 
important  in  the  plane  of  all  the  basic  directions  of  an  analysis  of  world 
prices — their  levels,  dynamics,  structure  and  correlations.  The  book  reveals 
the  basic  aspects  of  the  emergence  and  development  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  current  state  of  world  prices  in  all  its  intricacy  and  complexity  is  a 
subject  of  examination  in  the  monograph.  The  reasons  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
prices  in  the  1970 ’s  are  characterized — the  impact  of  inflation  in  the  developed 
capitalist  countries  and  the  currency  and  energy-raw  material  crises  and  the 
influence  of  international  raw  material  producer  associations,  international 
commodity  agreements,  major  monopoly  companies  and  so  forth.  An  analysis  of 


*  "Tsenoobrazovaniye  na  mirovom  kapitalisticheskom  rynke"  [Price  Forming  on 
the  World  Capitalist  Market],  Exec.  ed.  S.M.  Nikitin,  doctor  of  economic 
sciences,  Moscow,  Izdatel'stvo  "Mysl* , "  1982 ,  318  pages. 
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the  entire  complex  of  these  factors  ultimately  enables  the  authors  to  make  a 
general  evaluation  of  the  prospects  of  the  dynamics  of  prices,  which  In  itself 
is  a  highly  difficult  task  even  in  the  general  conceptual  plane. 

The  fact  that  the  researchers  express  their  fundamental  position  in  respect  of 
the  role  of  prices  of  energy  resources-'-prlmarily  oil- — in  the  price-rise  pro¬ 
cess  in  world  trade  is  of  particular  interest. 

In  the  course  of  the  analysis  of  the  prospects  of  a  change  in  prices  in  world 
trade  and  the  role  in  this  process  of  energy  resource  prices  the  work  criti¬ 
cizes  the  views  widespread  in  the  Western  press  concerning  the  lack  of  eco¬ 
nomic  justification  for  the  price  of  oil  (and,  consequently,  of  other  energy 
resources  also)  in  connection  with  their  alleged  ’’estrangement  from  production 
costs."  The  authors  show  convincingly  that  the  economic  basis  of  the  new 
prices  for  oil  are  the  considerably  higher  production  costs  in  the  "worst 
sectors"  (North  Sea,  Alaskan  and  synthetic  oil,  not  to  mention  other  energy 
sources  capable  of  adequately  replacing  oil  in  the  corresponding  areas  of 
energy  consumption) . 

A  further  set  of  problems  examined  in  the  monograph  is  the  interconnection  of 
domestic  prices  of  the  main  industrially  developed  capitalist  countries  with 
world  prices.  The  authors  reveal  the  economic  nature  of  the  interconnection 
of  domestic  and  world  prices,  analyze  the  numerous  causes  of  the  differences 
in  their  level  and  dynamics  engendered  both  by  the  particular  features  of  do¬ 
mestic  price  forming  in  individual  countries  and  the  specific  features  and 
structure  of  the  world  markets  of  individual  commodities  and  also  the  specific 
features  of  the  transitional  stage  of  a  commodity’s  movement  from  a  national 
market  to  a  foreign  market  (imposts,  dues,  subsidies  and  so  forth)  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  qualitative  and,  for  a  number  of  commodities  and  countries,  quantita¬ 
tive  description  of  these  differences. 

The  book  draws  two  important  conclusions  pertaining  to  the  problems  of  the 
interconnection  of  domestic  and  world  prices.  The  first  is  that  in  the  1970 's 
there  was  a  sharp  Increase  in  the  Influence  of  the  currency  crisis  on  the  cor¬ 
relation  and  dyiiamlcs  of  the  said  prices.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  pro¬ 
tracted  nature  of  the  latter  this  proposition  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
plane  of  forecasting  and  evaluating  the  prospects  of  the  djmamlcs  both  of 
world  prices  and  of  the  changes  in  the  domestic  price  forming  of  the 
capitalist  countries.  According  to  the  second  conclusion,  the  dynamics  of 
domestic  and  world  prices  for  commodities  exported  by  the  principal  capitalist 
countries  are,  as  a  whole,  of  a  unidirectional  and,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  parallel  nature.  Despite  the  deviations  from  one  another 'Of  domestic 
and  world  prices,  they  gravitate  here  toward  mutual  equalization.  We  have  to 
agree  with  the  thought  expressed  in  the  monograph  that  the  said  regularity 
is  grounds  for  the  development  of  simple  methods  of  forecasting  prices  of  the 
international  trade  in  individual  commodities  (particularly  industrial)  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  dynamics  of  the  domestic  prices  of  their  main  exporters . 

A  further  "seam"  of  the  study  may  be  considered  the  questions  of  the  Influence 
of  Intercountry  differences  in  labor  productivity  on  world  prices  which  are 
examined  in  the  monograph.  A  number  of  interesting  and  Important  problems  is 
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analyzed  here  on  the  basis  of  a  large  amount  of  statistical  material  Cwalnly 
with  respect  to  processing  Industry)  with  the  use  of  economlco-mathematlcal 
methods.  As  Is  known,  the  labor  prsductiylty  Indicator  Is  the  most  capacious 
and  extensively  employed  characterization  of  the  conditions  of  production 
ultimately  determining  the  costs  and  competitiveness  of  a  specific  country 
in  a  given  commodity  market.  The  efficiency  of  the  use  of  labor  resources 
remains  a  most  important  factor  influencing  competitiveness  here.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  relative  Intercountry  mobility  of  labor  resources  and  also  the  trend 
toward  the  industrialization  of  exports,  the  authors  put  forward  the  substan¬ 
tiated  supposition  that  the  influence  of  inter country  differences  in  the  effir' 
cient  use  of  live  labor  on  world  trade  will  increase  (p  90), 

The  general  questions  of  price  forming  pertaining  to  the  world  capitalist  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  whole  which  are  examined  are  specified  to  this  extent  or  the  other 
in  the  book  upon  the  charactdriiatibn  .  of  prices  of  and  price  forming  for  the 
basic  commodities  circulating  in  world  trade:  energy  carriers  (oil,  coal, 
natural  gas,  uranium  raw  material) ,  ferrous  and  nonferrpus  metals  (aluminum, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  tin  and  magnesium),  foodstuffs  (cereals,  meat, 
fish,  tropical  plantation  crops,  sugar),  wood-paper  and  chemical  commodities, 
engineering  products  and  gold. 

We  would  note  that  the  scale  and  seriousness  of  the  currency-finance  problems 
and  the  degree  of  their  influence  on  price  forming  on  the  world  capitalist 
market  need,  of  course,  further  extended  study.  The  absence  in  the  monograph 
of  a  special  analysis  of  these  aspects  could,  perhaps,  be  put  down  as  one  of 
its  weak  spots.  Another  sphere  which  the  authors  have  touched  on  insufficiently 
is  a  characterization  of  the  influence  on  world  market  prices  of  ecology  prob¬ 
lems,  which  are  extraordinarily  important  for  an  evaluation  of  prospects  not 
only  in  the  sphere  Of  price  forming  but  also  the  world  economy  as  a  whole. 

At  the  same  time  the  breadth  and  multiformity  of  the  subject  to  which  the  work 
in  question  is  devoted,  the  level  of  theoretical  interpretation  and  also  the 
comprehensive  nature  of  the  approach  to  the  study  of  such  a  complex  and  import¬ 
ant  set  of  problems  testify  that  the  readers  have  acquired  an  interesting  and 
useful  book. 
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POSSIBLE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ENERGY  PRICE  DYNAMICS  CONSIDERED 


Moscow  MIROVAYA  EKONOMIKA  I  MEZHDUNARODNYYE  OTNOSHENIYA  in  Russian  No  12,  Dec  83 
pp  146-148 

[M.  Gel’ vanovskiy  review:  "Serious  Problem"] 

[Text]  The  exacerbation  in  the  past  decade  of  the  global  energy  problem  is 
attracting  a  wide  circle  of  researchers,  which  is  caused  both  by  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  relevance  and  exceptional  complexity. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  international  exchange  of  energy  resources  as 
a  result  of  the  unevenness  of  their  location  on  the  one  hand  and  the  extension 
of  the  process  of  the  internationalization  of  economic  life  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  division  of  labor  on  the  other  has  led  to  the  intensification  of  the 
energy  problem  being  manifested  most  strikingly  in  the  foreign  economic  sphere. 
In  this  connection  the  monograph  in  question,^  which  provides  not  only  an 
analysis  of  the  basic  trends  of  the  international  exchange  of  energy  resources 
in  the  postwar  period  but  also  an  evaluation  of  possible  directions  of  its 
development  for  the  period  up  to  the  end  of  the  20th  and  first  quarter  of 
the  21st  centuries,  is  of  scientific-theoretical  and  practical  interest. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  despite  the  abundance  of  works  on  energy  which 
have  appeared  in  recent  years,  the  problem  of  the  international  exchange  of 
energy  carriers  is  studied  so  discursively  and  on  the  basis  of  the  development 
of  world  energy  supply  systems  in  national  literature  for  the  first  time, 
possibly. 

Examining  the  main  stages  of  the  development  of  world  power  engineering  as  a 
whole  since  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  author  endeavors  to  ascertain 
the  objective  trends  in  this  process.  Of  these,  the  following  are  the  most 
interesting:  the  constant,  growth  of  the  level  of  concentration  of  the  produc¬ 

tion  of  converted  types  of  energy  and  energy  resources  and  their  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  and  also  the  further  centralization  of  the  distribution  of 
primary  energy  resources  and  different  types  of  energy;  and  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  structure  of  energy  balances  in  the  direction  of  a  stimulation 


L.S.  Vartazarova,  "Mezhdunarodnyy  obmen  energeticheskimi  resursami  (osnovnyye 
tendentsii)"  [International  Exchange  of  Energy  Resources  (Basic  Trends)], 
Moscow,  Izdatel’stvo  "Nauka,"  1983,  152  pages. 
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of  the  use  of  more  concentrated  energy  resources  and,  a  reduction  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  latter  in  the  production  of  a  unit  of  ultimate  energy^ 

L.  Vartazarova  rightly  notes  (and  this  concurs  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  specialists  in  this  field)  that  the  current  stage  in  the  development 
of  poxver  engineering  should  be  considered  ^^the  start  of  the  major  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  the  21st  century  of  the  world’s  energy  balance  in  the  direction  of  a 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  use  of  organic  fuel  in  favor  of  coal  and  the 
extensive  use  of  nuclear  fuel  and  renewable  energy  sources"  (p  26)  • 

The  book  provides  a  generalized  picture  of  the  formation  and  development  of 
the  systems  supplying  the  main  energy-consuming  parts  of  the  world  with  the 
individual  principal  types  of  resources  and  illustrates  the  particular  fea¬ 
tures  of  international  exchange,  including  questions  of  price  forming,  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  Analyzing  the  capitalist  world  oil  supply  system,  the  author 
shows  convincingly  that  a  more  or  less  unified  oil  market  took  shape  only  by 
the  start  of  the  1970’ s,  when  the  United  States  joined  the  majority  of  the 
remaining  industrially  developed  countries  as  a  principal  importer  of  oil  from 
the  Near  East  and  North  Africa  region.  This  fact  created  the  prerequisites 
for  the  forming  of  a  common  basis  in  oil  prices  in  world  trade. 

Examining  questions  of  price  forming  in  the  world  capitalist  oil  market,  the 
author,  in  contrast  to  numerous  assertions  of  Western  experts  concerning  the 
alleged  arbitrary  nature  of  the  price  rises  on  the  part  of  OPEC,  argues  the 
viewpoint  according  to  which  the  growth  of  the  price  of  oil  in  the  1970 ’s 
has  an  objective  basis  in  the  form  of  the  production  costs  of  this  energy 
carrier  at  the  worst,  but  sufficiently  representative  deposits  (p  42)  . 

As  the  book  observes,  not  only  the  exporters  but  also  the  importing  states, 
which  obtain  considerable  revenues  from  the  sale  of  petroleum  products  on 
their  own  domestic  markets,  and  the  oil  monopoly  firms,  particularly  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Oil  Cartel,  which,  oriented  in  their  policy  toward 
"optimization"  of  activity  in  the  long  term,  have  essentially  become  "energy 
giants,"  have  an  interest  in  a  rise  in  oil  prices  (p  44).  The  author  believes 
that  the  increase  in  oil  prices  at  the  start  of  the  1980 ’s  was  a  temporary, 
market— related  phenomenon  and  that  in  the  long  term  thei£  dynamics  will  be 
characterized  more  by  a  trend  toward  moderate  growth  (ibid,).  It  has  to  be 
said  that,  as  a  whole,  this  conclusion  is  not  contradicted  by  the  OPEC  coun¬ 
tries’  decision  on  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  oil  adopted  in  1983  in  London. 

If  account  is  taken  of  the  real  change  in  the  oil  price  (in  relation  to  the 
prices  of  other  commodities  which  are  experiencing  a  falling  trend) ,  it  turns 
out  that  even  when  reduced  from  $34  to  $29  per  barrel,  it  is  still  at  approx¬ 
imately  the  level  of  1980~the  year  of  its  last  official  Increase.  If  the 
overall  downward  trend  in  oil  prices  is  maintained  over  the  next  few  years, 
the  OPEC  decision  not  to  change  the  oil  price  until  1985  will  essentially 
means  a  moderate  growth  thereof • 

Upon  an  analysis  of  the  development  of  energy  supply  systems,  the  basic  singu¬ 
larities  of  this  process  for  individual  important  regions  of  the  world  connected 
both  with  natural  and  socioeconomic  factors  are  clearly  outlined.  In 
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particular,  the  book  describes  the  specific  features  of  the  power  engineering 
of  the  CEM4  countries  and  their  participation  in  the  international  exchange 
of  energy  carriers,  in  which  the  socialist  community  countries  occupy  leading 
positions  in  the  formation  and  successful  development  of  big  power  engineering 
systems. 

On  the  basis  of  research  that  has  been  performed,  using  national  and  foreign 
material,  the  author  makes  her  evaluation  of  the  prospects  of  the  development 
of  world  power  engineering  and  the  international  exchange  of  fuel-energy  re¬ 
sources  for  40-50  years  ahead.  She  believes  that  preservation  of  the  existing 
world  oil  supply  system  and  the  speedier  development  of  other  sources  are  the 
most  probable  in  the  next  15  years.  In  the  long  term  the  International  exchange 
of  energy  carriers  will  develop  on  the  basis  of  the  trend  toward  the  greater 
"stratification"  of  their  use  in  electric  power  generation  and  as  boiler-fur¬ 
nace  fuel  (nuclear  fuel,  coal)  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  specialized  use  of 
organic  energy  resources  (oil  and  gas  with  their  heavy  refining)  as  motor 
fuel  and  raw  material  for  chemical  industry  on  the  other.  This  will  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  trade  in  energy  carriers 
and  could  lead  to  a  corresponding  "stratification"  in  price  forming  both  in 
terms  of  types  and  also  within  individual  types  of  energy  carriers.  As  a 
result  the  prices  of  nuclear  fuel  and  coal,  L.  Vartazarova  believes,  will  show 
a  trend  toward  relative  stabilization  at  the  present  level,  while  for  oil  and, 
partially,  for  natural  gas  will  increase  with  regard  for  the  completion  of  the 
balance  of  natural  liquid  fuel  by  artificial  fuel. 

Despite  the  monograph’s  indisputable  merits,  critical  remarks  also  may  be 
leveled  at  its  author.  Thus^ insufficient  attention,  we  believe,  is  paid  to 
the  market  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  development  of  the  international 
exchange  of  energy  carriers.  The  current  energy  market  represents,  de¬ 
spite  its  conditional  nature,  a  complex  not  only  of  purely  energy-economic 
but  also  general  economic,  currency,  political  and  even  social  problems. 
Furthermore,  a  number  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  book  are  somewhat  categori¬ 
cal,  particularly  in  respect  of  prices.  The  relatively  low  level  of  production 
costs  of  oil  for  the  main  exporters  does  not  permit  us,  possibly,  to  exclude 
in  the  future  an  increase  in  the  amplitude  of  price  fluctuations  both  for  it 
and  for  other  energy  barriers,  which  could  influence  appreciably  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  and  the  energy  supply  systems  themselves. 

In  conclusion  we  would  note  that  the  book  in  question  is.  useful  and  interesting 
not  only  for  specialists  in  the  said  sphere  but  also  for  a  broad  range  of 
readers . 

COPYRIGHT:  Izdatel'stvo  "Pravda".  "Mirovaya  ekonomika  i  mezhdunarodnyye 

otnoshenlya" .  1983. 
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